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THE LION OF LUCERNE. 


FIVE compagnons de voyage were standing | party was on its way to the top of the Rigi, 
together on the deck of the little steamer | but intended to ascend by means of the new 
that plies on the Lake of Zug, as it ap- | railway, which, after winding hither and 
proached the village of Arth. On the right | thither and accomplishing wonderful feats 
towered the mighty mass of the Rigi; on | of mountain-climbing, at last brings its pas- 
the left stood the Rossberg, celebrated by | sengers almost to the summit. 

Schiller as the site of the castle of one of | ‘* Let us ascend the Rigi on foot !’’ sud- 
the wicked imperial bailiffs. The whole | denly exclaimed a young Hamburg mer 
VoL. XVIII.—21 
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LUCERNE, 


chant. “It is not often done nowadays, 
and it will be much better fun than to be | 
drawn up in a snuffy railway-car.”’ | 

“But we bought our tickets in Zurich,’’ 
suggested an American. ‘‘ What can we | 
do with them ?’’ 

*« Oh, that’s nothing,’’ responded a Leip- 
sic student. ‘* We can go to the railway- 
station, and sell them at a reduction to 
lazy folks. Then we'll climb the moun- 
tain, and afterwards have a good night’s 
rest. To-morrow morning, after seeing the | 
sun rise over the Alps, we can descend by | 
railway to Vitznau, on the other side, and | 
spend a day with Wilhelm Tell on the 
Lake of Lucerne. Hurrah! Won’t it be 
glorious?”’ 

It must have been amusing to see our | 
party in the amateur ré/e of ticket-scalpers. 
A Frenchman once, on a wager, offered 
five-franc pieces for sale at half their value, 
without finding a single customer. In a 
similar way, we offered our tickets at half 
price, but could not find purchasers. The 
stolid Germans and Belgians, whom we 
chanced to meet, were too wise in their | 
own conceit to make such a dubious invest- 
ment. They could not be made to under- | 
stand that any one could be so foolish as to 
ascend the Rigi on foot, when he might so 
easily go up inthe cars. At last the tickets 


were taken bya party of Jews, who illus- 


| sum Schnee. 


trated the peculiarities of their race by 
knowing a good thing when they saw it. 

A narrow path leads from the end of the 
village in the direction of the mountain. 
For a while it winds pleasantly through 
orchards, and past oratories, erected for 


| pilgrims on their way to the chapel of 


‘Our Lady of the Snow.’’ Then we leave 
the bridle-path and begin to climb the 
mountain in real earnest. After toiling up- 
ward for what seems to be an immense dis- 
tance, we reach the Kas Gatterli—a hut in 
which a man is engaged in making Swiss 
cheese. We are beginning to learn from 
experience what it is to ascend the Alps. 
Our companions will not rest a moment. 
They are under the delusion that to rest 
while climbing a mountain is very unwhole- 
some, though it certainly cannot be whole- 
some to keep on climbing when you are out 
of breath. At last we find a brief haven 
of refuge in the Klésterli—a little Capuchin 
convent attached to the chapel of Maria 
The Madonna to whom this 
chapel is dedicated is very celebrated for 
curing wounds and local diseases; and in 
her chapel there are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of small models in silver or wax, 
representing various parts of the human 
body which have been cured of their ail- 
ments by her potent intercession. 

At this place a Swiss who had joined our 
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party—apparently accidentally, but, as we 
afterwards learned, for the purpose of 
securing guests for one of the hotels—in- 
duced us to turn aside from the path and 
take a shorter route to the summit. It was 
exceedingly steep, leading up over goat 
pastures, where the soil was loose and 
friable, and walking extremely difficult. 
‘« This is nothing,’’ said our Swiss guide. 
**You ought to ascend the Jungfrau or 
Mont Blanc.’’ Well! It may be nothing 
after you get used to it. The Rigi is not 
quite six thousand feet high, and is not 
celebrated for its altitude, but for the mag- 
nificent prospect which it affords. Still, 
the ascent was steep enough to convince 
the present. writer that climbing the Alps 
is not his vocation. He has laid aside his 
‘* Alpenstock”’ as the trophy of a solitary 
victory, and a voice within him is con- 
stantly whispering, ‘‘ Don’t climb any more 
Alps, if you please !’’ 

The summit of the Rigi is so frequently 
visited, that we can hardly venture to at- 
tempt a description of its charms. 
hundred and thirty-two Alpine peaks are 
visible, many of them covered with ever- 
lasting snow. We did not count them, of 
course, but give the number on the author- 
ity of Bedeker, who is sufficiently accurate 
for our present purpose. Next morning 
we enjoyed the rare good fortune of seeing 
the sun rise on an unclouded sky. It is, 
indeed, a scene of wonderful grandeur, 
At first you see nothing but the 
snowy peaks, rising out of a sea 
of mist, and sparkling with the 
earliest hues of morning. Then 
the clouds beneath your feet 
appear piled up by invisible 
hands into enormous masses, 
and through the rifts between 
them you catch glimpses of 
lakes with quaint little villages 
on their shores, valleys winding 
far into the heart of the Alps, 
and flocks and herds that seem 
so near that you almost imagine 
you can hear the tinkling of 
their bells. After awhile the 
clouds disappear, except perhaps 
a few fleecy patches, and the 
whole scene is spread out before 
you in all its indescribable mag- 
nificence. 

We would gladly have stayed 
longer on the Rigi, but the cold 
detracted greatly from our en- 
joyment. Though our visit 


One | 





occurred in August, we found the water in 
our basin covered, in the morning, with a 
thin film of ice. The sight was forlorn, if 
not amusing, when the tourists turned out 
before sunrise, at the sound of an Alpine 
horn, and stood shivering on the ‘‘ Kulm,”” 
until they could hardly resist the impression 
that the monarch of the day had for once 
determined to spend an additional hour in 
bed. 

The traveler can hardly repress a shud- 
der when he takes his seat in the little car 
on the railway that is to take him down to 
Vitznau, on the Lake of Lucerne. Though 
the skillful engineers who constructed the 
road have taken advantage of every project- 
ing rock, or natural ravine, that could serve 
their purpose, the grade is still as one in 
four; and as you look down, it seems 
almost impossible that you should reach the 
foot of the mountain in safety. There are, 
however, plenty of arrangements to protect 
you from injury. Between the two usual 
rails run two others, placed close together 
and provided with teeth, on which a cog- 
wheel works. The boiler of the locomotive 
stands upright, and when descending the 
mountain, seems to lean back towards the 
carriage. 

‘*Suppose something should happen to 
the engine,’’ a lady once inquired of the 
conductor, ‘‘ what would become of us?”’ 

‘*The engine is unconnected with the 
carriage,’’ was the reply, “and there are 
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three brakes by which in case of accident 
it can be stopped almost instantly.’’ 

‘‘ But suppose all these brakes should 
give way?"’ persisted the lady. 

‘*Then, madame, may the Lord have 
mercy on your soul !’’ 

As you descend the Rigi, you see at your 
feet the Lake of Lucerne, or Lake of the 
Four Forest Cantons, lying like a mighty 
cross between the mountains. Its length 


is about twenty-seven miles, and the dis- 
tance from Alpnach to Kiissnacht, at the 
extremities of the arms, is fourteen miles. 
The width of the lake is from one to three 
miles. 

At Vitznau the party which on the pre- 
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vious day had become somewhat scattered | 
after ascending the Rigi, met again on | 
the little steamer that was to take them to | 
Fliielen. In a few minutes they were on | 
their way, and the wondrous grandeur of | 
the scenery called forth shout after shout | 
of admiration. The best guide-book for a | 
voyage on the Lake of Lucerne is Schiller’s | 
‘* Wilhelm Tell,” and it so happened that | 
every member of the party was thoroughly | 
familiar with that immortal drama in its orig- | 
inal language. Several of them, it seemed, | 
_ had almost completely committed the book | 
to memory, and, as we passed the various | 
points of interest, repeated passages of poetry | 
in which they were described. In this way | 


we were more than ever impressed with the 
transcendent genius of the great German 
poet, who could so perfectly describe this 
region without having ever visited it. 
Not a single mountain or village, not a 
single legend or historical incident, has 
been forgotten—all is embalmed in im- 
perishable poetry. 

On the Lake of Lucerne you can hardly 
resist the impression that the legend of 
Wilhelm Tell must be based on historical 
realities. You may visit the spot where it 
is said the national hero was born, in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, and 
where he resided, as a tenant of the abbey 
Fraunmiinster, at the time when he aroused 
the enmity of the tyrant Gessler. 
In Altorf you are shown the place 
where, when he refused to bow to 
the hat which the governor had 
placed on a pole, he was com- 
pelled to shoot an apple from 
the head of his child. When, on 
a promise of personal safety, he 
confessed that if he had killed 
his boy he would have shot the 
second arrow in his quiver at the 
wicked governor, he was con- 
demned to imprisonment for life 
in the castle of Kiissnacht. On 
the way a dreadful storm arose 
which threatened the governor’s 
vessel with destruction. It was 
the ‘‘ Fébn,”’ a sudden tempest 
which is to this day the terror of 
the Swiss lakes. Tell was the 
best boatman on the lake, and 
at Gessler’s, command he was un- 
fettered, grasped the rudder, and 
soon brought the vessel near the 
land; but seizing a favorable 
opportunity he sprang upon a 
projecting headland, which is 
still known as ‘ Tell’s Platte,’’ while he 
pushed back the boat into the surf. On 
this spot stands a chapel, decorated with 
rude pictures representing scenes from the 
life of Tell. It issaid to have been erected 
in 1388, about thirty years after the hero’s 
death, and we are told that at its conse- 
cration one hundred and fourteen persons 
were present who had known him person- 
ally. 

After escaping from the governor’s vessel, 
according to the legend, Tell went by a 
short way to Kiissnacht, and hid himself in 
a deep ravine, still known as ‘‘die hohle 
Gasse,’’ through which his enemy had to 
pass on the way to his castle, and there 
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THE MYTENSTEIN. 


fatally wounded hjm with an arrow. This 
event is said to have precipitated the Swiss 


revolution, which in turn gave rise to the | 
long series of wars with Austria, which | 
continued, with occasional intermissions, | 


for nearly two hundred years. Tell par- 


ticipated in the battle of Morgarten, in | 


1315, when sixteen hundred Swiss surprised 
and defeated twenty thousand Austrians. 
He afterwards lived in retirement at his 


birthplace, and in his old age lost his life | 


while attempting to rescue a drowning 
child. 


The story of Tell is firmly believed by | 
the Swiss people, and it would require a | 


bold man to deny its historical character 
on the Lake of Lucerne. In that region it 
seems so real, so consistent in all its parts, 


that for the time, at least, you believe it with | 


all your soul. Modern critical historians 
have, however, rudely shaken our belief in 
the historical accuracy of the ancient story. 
They inform us that in the subsequent his- 
tory of Switzerland there is no record of a 
family bearing the name of Tell, and that 
the name of Gessler does not appear in the 
extant list of Austrian governors. They 
also assure us that the facts are not men- 


after their pretended occurrence, and that 
very similar legends were told at an earlier 
date in many different countries. Saxo 
Grammaticus, a Danish writer of the twelfth 
century, relates a story of the same kind 
concerning Toki, a hero of his own country, 


who had boasted of his skill in archery and | 
was forced to shoot an apple from his son’s | 


| the lake, near Selisberg. 
| meadow, almost surrounded by woods, and, 


head. Hemingr, a Norwegian 

archer, did better by splitting a 

hazel-nut on the head of his bro- 

ther. A Persian king shot an 

apple from the head of a beloved 

page; but in this instance the 

lad died from fright, though the 

arrow did not even graze his skin. 

On critical grounds such as 

these, many recent writers have 

treated the story of Tell asa 

myth, ‘‘which in its essentials 

is the common property of all 

the Aryan nations.’’ One of 

them has even gone so far as to 

suggest that ‘*Gessler may rep- 

resent the power of evil, or dark- 

ness, and the bold archer the 

storm-cloud with his arrow of 

lightning and his iris bow bent 

against the sun, which is resting 

like a coin or a golden apple on 

the edge of the horizon.’’ On the other 

hand, there are modern German writers 

who agree with the celebrated Swiss his- 

torian, Johann Miiller, in asserting that 

the work of demolishing the ancient story 

is no by means accomplished, and who 

attribute a part, at least, of this negative 

criticism to the natural desire of the house 

of Austria to erase an unpleasant page of 
its early history. 

It is certain that the method by which 
passages of history are made to appear as 
mythologic legends is often carried to un- 
warrantable lengths. By pursuing the same 
line of argument, Napoleon Bonaparte has 


| been shown to be a mythologic character, 


and grave doubts might be thrown on the 
historical existence of George Washington. 

It matters very little whether the story of 
Tell is a myth or a biography. In either 
case it is a declaration of the rights of the 
people, and thus has become a beacon-light 
to all succeeding ages. In a dramatic 
form it presents the very principles which 
were enunciated by ‘‘the three men’’— 
Stauffacher, Fiirst, and Melchthal—who, 
with their confederates, met, on the night 


| of November 7, 1307, at the conjuration of 
tioned by historians until several centuries | 


the Riitli, and there founded the Swiss 
Confederation. 

The spot where the latter meeting was 
held is still pointed out on the shore of 
It is a beautiful 


according to Schiller, it was called the Riitli 


“« Because the forest was uprooted there.’’ 





It is now the property of the Swiss gov- 


ernment, and is kept in excellent order. | 


In it are three fountains which, tradition 
says, sprang up after the oath was taken, 
in honor either of the three founders of 
the republic, or of the three cantons that 
originally composed it. The Riitli is re- 
garded as the most sacred spot in Switzer- 
land, and it deserves to be honored in 
every free country. We often fai! to recog- 
nize how much we owe to the constitution 
and the example of the Swiss republic. 

All these subjects were discussed by our 
party on the way to Fliielen. 


find foreigners so much interested in their 


country, drew near and took part in the | 


conversation. Legends were told and songs 
were sung. A gentleman, who wasa native 


of the canton des Grisons, gave us the inter- | 


esting history of the establishment of the 


“League of God’s House,”’ at the end of | 


the fourteenth century, which resulted in 
the civil liberty of what is now Eastern 
Switzerland. We heard again the stories 
of Morgarten and Sempach ;—the latter 
battle gained by the heroic self-sacrifice 
of Arnold Winkelried ;—the history of 
Zwingli, who, in 1516, at Einsiedlen, not 
far away, inaugurated the Swiss Reforma- 
tion ; and of Grandson and Morat, 
the battles which are supposed to 
furnish the crowning proof of 
Swiss bravery. Is it a wonder 
that we felt as patriotic as though 
we had sworn at Riitli? 

In such pleasant conversation 
time passed quickly, and sooner 
than we had expected the boat 
reached Fliielen. Here we took 
an omnibus for Altorf, which is 
two miles distant. The latter is 
a quaint little town, at the foot of 
stupendous mountains; and, but 
for the fine hotels, which have 
recently been erected for the 
accommodation of tourists, it 
might be supposed to have re- 
mained unchanged since the Mid- 
dle Ages. In the public square 
there is a colossal statue of Wil- 
liam Tell. It is of plaster, and 
it is a wonder that it did not fall 
to pieces long ago. The place 
where Tell stood when he shot 
the arrow is marked by a tower 
with rude frescoes illustrative of 
the legend ; and the site of the 
linden-tree under which the boy 
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Swiss gentlemen, who seemed pleased to | 
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| was placed is occupied by a fountain, with a 
statue of a local magistrate, named Bessler, 
who is said to have erected it at his own 
expense. Of course, such ridiculous vanity 
elicited expressions of contempt, and we 
would have liked to throw a stone at the 
statue. 

Our party now began to scatter. Several 
walked to Biirglen to see the birthplace of 
Tell, and thence to Attinghausen, to look 
for the ruins of the castle mentioned. by 
Schiller. Others took a walk about the 
town, spying out oratories and monuments 
in obscure places, visiting the Capuchin 
convent, which is said to be the oldest in 
Switzerland, and looking curiously at the 
celebrated ‘‘ Bannwald’’—the sacred grove 
which is so carefully guarded because it 
protects the town from avalanches. 

It was a high holiday in Altorf, and, of 
course, the church was crowded with wor- 
shipers. Not far away a large company of 
_men were amusing themselves by shooting 
| at a mark, and we listened for some time to 

the wonderful echoes. 

| At the Hotel Zum Lowen there was a 
| very pretty waiting-girl. Unfortunately, 
she did not wear the native costume, but 
| looked, for all the world, like a Parisian 
' grisette. Her beauty must have been recog- 
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them calling her “die schéne Martha.’ 

Between her and the Leipsic student there 
soon sprang up a brisk flirtation. Martha 
played to perfection the part of the modest 
mountain maiden, though she showed by 


the occasional keenness of her repartee | 


that she knew what she was about. When 
the time came to return to Fliielen, the 
student made her a set speech, assuring 
her, in high-flown language, that she had 
made a lasting impression on his heart. 
Martha looked down modestly, and seemed 
to accept it all as genuine homage. When, 
however, we had all got into the omnibus, 
—the student sitting nearest to the door,— 
she came running out of the house, and 
before he could know her intention gave 
her admirer a pinch which, he afterwards 
assured us, left its mark on his person for 
many days. Then she ran back to the 
hotel with the fleetness of a chamois, shout- 
ing, **Zum_ Letzten!”’ and immediately 
disappeared. The student screamed with 
pain, and seemed inclined to give chase ; 
but the driver cracked his whip, and in an 
instant we were rolling away amid the 
shouts of the bystanders. Martha was 
evidently not so bashful, after all. 





nized my her companions, for we . heard | Leone are vebaite panera especially 


as they depict many of the minor scenes 
which Schiller has introduced into his 
drama, and which might naturally be sup- 
posed to have been invented by the poet. 
Under each of the pictures is an explana- 
tory stanza in an antiquated dialect. We 
venture to-quote one of these stanzas, 
whose main feature is its atrocious grammar: 


“ Wilhelm Tell den Hut nicht ehret 
Ihm der Vogt die Todstraff schwehret 
Wenn er nit ein Apfel gschwind 
Ab der Scheitel schiess dem Kind.” 


On the shores of the lake, and on both 
sides of the Reuss, are magnificent hotels, 
surrounded by parks and gardens. ‘The 
view of the Alps is superb, and there is a 
stone “‘indicator’’ which tells you the names 
of the several peaks. The older portion of 
the town has narrow streets, and many of 
the people still wear the costume of the 
canton. The town-crier attracts attention 


| by beating a drum, and then makes his 


We sailed to Lucerne in the cool of the | 


evening. ‘Though there was less conversa- 
tion than in the morning, we enjoyed even 
more keenly the grandeur of the scenery. 

Before it grew dark, we read, on the 
gigantic rock called the Mytenstein an 
inscription in gilded letters to the memory 
of Friedrich Schiller. It was but right 
that it should be placed there. To Schiller 
belongs the glory of taking the obscure 
legends of the lake and making them the 
property of the world. 

Lucerne is a beautiful city, preserving 
enough of its medieval features to keep it 
from appearing new and garish. The an- 
cient walls of the city are pretty well pre- 
served, though they would be of no value 
now as a means of defense. The river 
Reuss flows from the lake, and is spanned 
by four bridges. Two of these are ancient 


_ Tuilleries. 


announcements in a peculiar chant which 
is almost unintelligible. Little girls sell 
Alpine flowers and Swiss carvings, putting 
you in mind of ‘‘ poor Rose of Lucerne,’’ 


| who used to sell brooms. 


One of the finest monuments in the world 
is the celebrated Lion of Lucerne, cut from 
the solid rock by Thorwaldsen, in memory 
of the Swiss guard who lost their lives on 
the roth of August, 1792, in defense of the 
The lion is twenty-eight feet 


| in length, and is represented as reclining 





and interesting. The Capellbriicke is espe- | 


cially curious. 
used by pedestrians only. From the timbers 
supporting the roof are suspended about 
eighty pictures, illustrative of the lives of 
the patron saints of the city and of Swiss 
history. These pictures are said to date 
from the seventeenth century, and have no 
artistic value, but they are not without 
interest. The illustrations of the Tell le- 


It is built of wood, and is | 


| three feet deep. 


in a grotto, all carved from the natural 
rock. He is transfixed by a lance, and 
shelters the Bourbon lily with his paw. His 
face bears an expression of intense pain, 
tempered by the consciousness of having 
done his duty. It is an expression which, 
once seen, is never forgotten. 

To the left of the monument is the Gla- 
cier Garden, which is exceedingly interest- 
ing to scientific visitors. The spot was in 
pre-historic ages covered bya glacier, which 
has left many relics of its action. There 
are upwards of twenty great holes in the 
rocks, from which the dedris has recently 
been carefully removed. The largest of 
these is twenty-eight feet wide and thirty- 
These ‘* glacier-mills”’ 
contain the great boulders by which they 
were excavated, worn entirely round and 
smooth by glacial action. Nothing else 
can give such a distinct idea of the tremen- 
dous forces which were at work during the 
glacial period, 
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One evening we went to hear an organ 
concert in the ‘‘Stift’s Kirche.’’ The 
organ is not as large as the one in Fri- 
bourg, but is celebrated for peculiar excel- 


lencies, and the organist knew how to play | 


it. He imitated a storm so perfectly, that 


we imagined he had taken advantage of a | 


thundergust to add effect to his perform- 
ance. 
windows was so perfectly rendered, that we 
could have sworn to its reality. We are 
ashamed to say that, on leaving the church, 
we were surprised to find that it had not 
rained a drop, and that there was not even 
a sign of an approaching storm. 


The dashing of rain against the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| the refuge of the oppressed. 


Satire of this kind is certainly unde- 
served. The laws, it is true, are strictly 
executed, but Switzerland has always been 
In some of 
the cantons social distinctions are recog- 
nized to a degree which would be unen- 
durable in America, but all men are equal 
in the sight of the law. The whole country 
is full ot the spirit of liberty. You seem to 
feel it in the air.as soon as you cross the 
frontier. In Germany it is sometimes rather 
humiliating when you arrive at a hotel, 
weary and travel-stained, to be surrounded 
by a dozen waiters in dress-coats and white 
cravats, bowing low and calling you “‘ Herr- 





FLUELEN. 


Lucerne is regarded as the head of the | 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland, and in | 
1846 it took the lead in the unsuccessful 
war of the Sonderbund, which may be re- 
garded as bearing a remote resemblance to 
our war of Secession. Local customs and 


privileges are here so jealously guarded, and | 


vested rights so fully recognized, that they 
sometimes seem to a stranger to conflict 
with the liberty of the individual. Indeed, 
the freedom of the Swiss has sometimes 
been made the subject of small jokes on the 
part of their neighbors, and one of their | 
own poets has said, in his peculiar patois: | 
**En Frieheet han mer dass Gott erbarm! 
Da kommt der Rieche und frisst de’Arme, 


Du kommt der Duywel und frisst de’ Rieche, | 
Und dann ist all Frieheet glieche.”! 


schaft’’ or ‘* Milord.’’ 
nothing. 


Of course it means 
In Vienna, where this matter of 


| titles is carried to extremes, an American 
_ once objected 


to being called ‘“‘ your 
Grace.’’ ‘*Do not give me such titles,’’ 
he said, ‘I am not a nobleman.” ‘‘ Never 
mind that, your Grace,’’ was the reply. 
‘* Here, in Vienna, we call every vagabond 
‘ your.Grace.’” In Switzerland, however, 
even the servants have a way of showing 
you that they regard themselves as citizens 
of a free republic. Though not deficient 
in politeness, they do not bow so profoundly, 





1«« The Lord have mercy on our liberty ! 
The rich we see devour the poor, 
The devil then devours the rich, 
And that’s the end of liberty.” 
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and they have a sensible fashion of looking | 
you straight in the eye and calling you 
** Mein Herr.”’ 

In social life titles of nobility are to some | 
extent recognized. Many of the so-called | 
Swiss nobles are descended from French 


judge, his new position was popularly re- 
garded as a decided advance on the one 
which he had previously occupied. 

Many of the country people live in iso- 
lated valleys, and speak dialects which on 
the other side of the nearest mountain are 


religious refugees, and are especially desir- | almost unintelligible. Their wants are few, 
ous of preserving the memorials of their | and on the whole their condition appears 
former greatness. It is regarded as the | to be preferable to that of the lower classes 
correct thing to address them by their | in other European countries. On the day 
proper titles; but if they enjoy special | when we left Lucerne, we saw at Fribourg 
prominence it is owing to their personal | a company of country boys who had gone 
excellence, not to their birth. Indeed, | to town for the purpose of being enrolled 
there are many families in Switzerland, | in the militia. There were about fifty of 
laying no claim to hereditary nobility, who | them, all about twenty years of age, and 
are recognized as ‘‘ patricians,’’ and who | all dressed precisely alike, wearing blue 
stand higher in popular estimation than all | blouses and home-made wool hats, with 
these noblemen. | great cockades of red and white. They 
Political life has, in Switzerland, but few | sung, or rather yodeled, a song in French 
attractions. Many officials are required to | pafois, and seemed perfectly happy. ‘‘ Ob- 
serve without compensation, and the sala- | serve these boys,’’ said a Swiss gentleman 
ries of the rest are insignificant. The leg- | at our side. ‘‘Not one of them owns a 
islature consists of dat hetuen. the national | coat, or ever expects to. I know their val- 
council and the council of States. These | ley well, and there are only two men there 
two bodies in joint session elect the Federal | who wear coats—the clergyman and the 
Council, consisting of seven members, who | doctor. If one of these boys should wear 
serve for a term of three years. The-latter | one, his relatives would feel like disowning 
divide among themselves the departments | him, as too proud for his station. This is 
of government, and elect from their num- } not the stuff out of which communists and 
ber a President and Vice-President, who ! Nihilists are made.’’ When one of these 
serve for one year. The name of the Presi- | boys becomes desirous of improving his 
dent rarely appears apart from those of the | condition, he will be sure to emigrate. One 
other members of the council; and it was, | of them told us that he had a brother in 
therefore, not particularly surprising that | ‘‘ Oie-eau,’’ by which, as we afterwards 
when we asked a respectable tradesman the | learned, he meant Ohio. 
name of the President of Switzerland, he | The mountains of Switzerland have been 
should have replied, ‘‘ I’m sure I do not | called the crown of Europe. In that crown 
know!’’ Hecould repeat the names of all | the fairest gem is the Lake of Lucerne. 
the members of the Federal Council, but he | We could have lingered for months without 
did not know which one of them had been | growing weary of its magnificent scenery, 
elected President. We had the honor of | and it was with regret that, after a few de- 
making the acquaintance of a gentleman who | lightful days, we found ourselves compelled 
had twice held the latter office. He had re- | to take up once more the staff of our pil- 
cently become one of the judges of the | grimage. 
supreme court; and, so far as we could 





LOVE, 


Love that asketh love again, 
Finds the barter nought but pain; 
Love that giveth in full store, 
Aye receives as much and more. 
Love, exacting nothing back, 
Never knoweth any lack ; 

Love, compelling love to pay, 


Sees him bankrupt every day. Mrs. MuLocu-Cralk. 
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In the middle of August, 1769, a young | 


Venetian, bearing a letter of introduction 
from the celebrated Albert de Haller, pre- 
sented himself at Ferney. He found the 
salon full of ladies and gentleman, powdered, 
patched, and bewigged in the orthodox fash- 
ion of that period. In the centre of this so- 
ciety stood a man, somewhat above middle 
height, of meagre countenance, and a 
slender form. His eye was quick and 
penetrating. An air of pleasantry, tinged 
with malignity, reigned in his features ; and 
when he spoke, his action betrayed remark- 
able quickness and vivacity. It was Vol- 
taire, the Coryphzeus of France. 


After an interchange of courtesies, Vol- | 


taire said: 


‘*As a Venetian, you are probably ac- | 


quainted with Count Algarotti ?”’ 


‘I know him,”’ replied the visitor, ‘‘ but | 


not as a Venetian, for nine-tenths of my 
compatriots ignore his existence.” 

**T ought, then, to have said ‘as a man 
of letters?’ ’’ 


‘*« To tell the truth, sir,’’ replied the Ve- | 
netian ingenuously, ‘‘ Count Algarotti’s sole | 
merit, in my eyes, lies in his openly-avowed | 


admiration for Monsieur de Voltaire.” 

‘*T feel the force of your compliment,” 
replied the philosopher, with a smile, ‘‘ but 
you must permit me to say that it is not 
necessary to be admired by any one in par- 


ticular in order to win the esteem of the | 


whole world.”’ 

These words, so full of vanity, passed for 
wit among those present, and awakened a 
congratulatory ‘‘ titter,” to which the great 
man was by no means insensible. Atter a 
short pause, he exclaimed : 

‘** They tell me that the Italians are not 
satisfied with Algarotti’s style—they criti- 
cise his language.” 

“I cannot but indorse their views,’’ 
replied the Venetian. 
writes there lurks a strong Gallic savor. You 
will pardon me for saying that, to my mind, 
his style is pitiable.”’ 

‘*But do not French phrases, grace- 
fully turned, give more effect to your lan- 
guage ?”” 

The young man shook his head. 

‘‘In my opinion, sir, they render it in- 
supportable, even as the French language 
would be if interlarded with Italian or 
German.”’ 


‘In all that he | 


** You are right. Yes, upon reflection I 
think that you are right. A language should 
be pure. Some wiseacres have criticised 
Livy on those grounds; they say that his 
Latin savors too much of the jargon of 
Padua. May I ask, presuming that you are 
interested in literature, to what authors 
you devote yourself?” 

“To none, sir; but that will perhaps 
come lateron. Meanwhile, I read as much 
as possible during my travels. I am fond 
of traveling, and delight in the study of 
mankind,”’ 

‘* That is the best method of acquiring a 
| thorough knowledge of man,’’ replied Vol- 
taire, ‘‘but the book is too ponderous— 
too diffuse; you would attain your object 
more easily by reading history.’’ 

The young man shook his head by way 
of dissent, and muttered something about 
the disingenuousness of historians, and their 
perversion of fact in order to give a proper 
coloring to their views. 

‘* Horace is my guide, sir,’’ he added 
presently ; ‘‘I find him everywhere.”’ 

‘I presume, then, that you like poetry?’’ 

The Venetian nodded assent. 
| “Have you written any sonnets? The 
| Italians are mad about sonnets.’’ 

“TI have written a few,’’ replied the visi- 
| tor, ‘*but I find sonnets very difficult to 
|, compose, because it is not permissible either 
to prolong or to curtail a thought so as to 
| make it exactly fit the requisite fourteen 
| lines.”’ 

Voltaire smiled at his visitor’s obvious 
| desire to transform sonnets into a kind of 

bed of Procrustes. 

‘*It is on that account,’’ he added, 

**that you Italians have so few good son- 
| nets. I must confess that we have none 
| whatever; but, then, that is the fault of our 
language.”’ 

‘*And of the French themselves, who 
maintain that a dilated thought loses all its 
| force and éc/at.”’ 
| ‘Which of your poets do you most 
| admire ?”’ inquired Voltaire, with evident 
| desire to change the conversation. 
| ‘YT admire Ariosto most—all others pale 
| before him. When, fifteen years ago, I read 
_ your philippic against Ariosto, I was rash 
| enough to predict that, so soon as you had 
| read him, you would retract.’”’ 

' “I thank you for having supposed that I 


| 
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had not read him,” replied Voltaire po- 
litely. “The fact is, that 1 had read him 
but in my youth, at a time when I possessed 
but a superficial knowledge of your lan- 
guage. I remember the circumstances under 
which my criticism was written only too 
well. I was misled by some Italian savans 
whose enthusiasm for Tasso was great. 
Under their influence, I was foolish enough 
to publish a judgment which I considered 
as my own, but which in reality was only 
an echo of the sentiment of others. I 
venerate Ariosto.” 

At these words the Venetian ventured to 
implore the great man to revoke the work 
in which he had held up the author of 
**Orlando”’ to ridicule. But Voltaire oniy 
shrugged his shoulders, and said : 

‘“*To what end? My works are all 
interdicted.’’ 

Voltaire’s power was not confined to the 
desk. He had a great talent for recitation, 
and was easily induced by his visitor to 
recité some portions of Ariosto’s chef- 
ad euvre. He chose those portions which 


relate to an imaginary conversation held 
between Duke Astolpho and St. John the 
Apostle; and so retentive was his memory 
that he recited those lines without missing 


a verse, and without committing the small- 
est error in prosody. He drew forth all 
their beauties with his accustomed sagacity, 
and with all the perception of a great 
genius. It would have been impossible for 
the best elocutionist in all Italy—more 
famous in those days than now—to have 
done better. His auditors were delighted, 
and gave vent to their feelings by unaffected 
applause. Whatever may have caused Vol- 
taire in his “salad days’’ to disparage Ari- 
osto, he made ample amends afterwards. 
This was politic, at all events. So strong is 
the feeling in Italy for the honor of Ariosto, 
—so bitter was the animus which Voltaire’s 
philippic aroused,—it has been more than 
once confidently asserted that had Vol- 
taire not publicly rectified his error in 
judgment, the Italians would have declined 
to open for him the gates of immortality. 
We may smile at this now, but no writer 
can afford to insult with impunity a nation 
so richly endowed with the highest products 
of genius. 

lt was on the occasion of which we 
speak that Voltaire handed- to his visitor 
his well-known translation of the stanza: 


** Quindi avvien che tra principie signori . . .” 


The conversation deviated a moment 





from the subject of Orlando, and Voltaire 
was much surprised to hear his visitor 
hazard an opinion that the immortality of 
Ariosto had been assured by a particular 
portion of that long poem. 

** To what portion do you allude ?’’ 

‘* To the last stanzas of the twenty-third 
canto, sir,” replied the Venetian, unabashed 
—‘‘that portion in which the poet, with 
almost painful minuteness, describes the 
process of insanity.’’ 

‘*Ah! I recollect them,” said Voltaire. 
‘** Poor fellow! he fell a prey to jealousy. 
But he wrote too much. An epic of fifty- 
two cantos is more than one has a right to 
expect, even from the genius of Ariosto. 
Like other poets, he would have gained by 
the destruction of at least half; those 
genealogical and historical portions are 
wearisome, and I can never read them with 
patience.” 

Speaking of Horace, he said : 

‘*I know Horace by heart. Yes, I know 
him in spite of his tedious epistles, which 
are, in my opinion, far below those of 
Boileau.”’ . 

Voltaire-expressed his opinion that the 
crowning sin of Boileau lay in his propen- 
sity to flatter. The conversation gradually 
turned upon English literature, from whose 
wide range Voltaire selected by preference 
Garth’s ‘‘ Dispensatory ;’’ Prior’s ‘‘ Henry 
and Emma ;’’ Pope’s prologue to ‘‘ Cato ;’’ 
and indeed the smallest work of Pope. 
But of Shakspeare or Milton he could 
hardly speak with patience. In a-vein of 
satirical audacity he said that in “ Hamlet’’ 
Shakspeare had blundered : 

‘** The first act ends with the king giving 
his royal orders (which must not be dis- 
obeyed) to fire all the cannon round the 
ramparts, and this two hundred years before 
gunpowder was invented! What think you 
of that ?’’ 

The company receives this sally in silence. 
Voltaire now burst into a /raveste of the 
sublime soliloquy that follows the exit of 
the king and Polonius in the third act: 


“*¢ To dance, or mot to dance, 
To drink, or mof to drink, 
To dress, or mof to dress, 
To ride, or mot to ride, 
To pay, or not to pay, 
To sing, or not to sing; that is the question.’ ” 


** You are severe, monsieur,’’ exclaimed 
the Venetian. ‘‘1 should have thought 
that you possessed a profound veneration 
for the great dramatist. He has been pro- 
nounced faultless.’’ 
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‘* Faultless, indeed !’’ quoth the great 
man in high dudgeon. ‘‘ Who is faultless ? 
The English have gone too far. I once 
had the folly to express my views in Shak- 
speare’s favor, and ever since that time the 
English have gone mad in their judg- 
ments.’’ 

The young man, feeling somewhat un- 
comfortable at the indignation he had un- 
wittingly aroused, turned the conversation 
nearer home, and asked Voltaire which 
of his own tragedies he considered as the 
best. 

‘¢*Olympie,’’’ replied the great man 
tartly ; ‘‘ for the same reason that a man is 
proud of having a child at seventy-five.”’ 

‘* Would you like to see my uncle’s thea- 
tre?’’ asked a lady, who-proved to be no 
other than the celebrated Madame Denis. 
‘«« My uncle would like you to see his thea- 
tre. It is a dijou.’’ 

‘* Monsieur must please himself,’’ quoth 
Voltaire bluntly. 

**T need scarcelv say that I should feel 
highly honored by being permitted to in- 
spect that famous building,’’ exclaimed 
the young man, bowing deferentially to 
Madame Denis. 

‘* This way, then,’’ 


exclaimed Voltaire, 


as he opened a door leading into the 


garden. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, we shall 
soon return,” and so saying left the room. 

Voltaire’s theatre, of which, alas! noth- 
ing now remains, stood in the outhouse 
close to the chateau. It was neatly fitted 
up, and was capable of seating an audience 
of two hundred persons. There was ample 
space on the stage; but the scenery was 
limited to two changes. At the time of 
which we speak, French tragedy was con- 
fined to palace plot and cabinet conspiracy. 
Comedies portrayed little beyond parlor 
intrigue. No writer dreamed of preserving 
the ‘‘unities.’’ The world had not yet 
learned that without a preservation of the 
unities “there may be poetry, but there 
can be no drama.”"’' The principal charac- 
ters at Voltaire’s theatre were generally 
played by the most eligible among his 
friends and acquaintance. The supplemen- 
tary characters were always selected from 
the Ferney establishment. The giggling 
dairy-maid was often enveloped in the habit 
of a priestess ; while Voltaire’s wizen-faced 
old cuisiniére not infrequently figured as a 
young vestal. The eccentricities of Vol- 
taire often marred the pleasure which these 


1 See Preface to “ Sardanapalus.”’ 
VoL. XVILI.—22. 


‘drown all efforts of harmony. 





entertainments were so well calculated to 
promote. .If anything happened to dis- 
please him, he would at once interrupt the 
performance, and this quaint figure, clad 
in a dressing-gown, would be seen shuffling 
across the stage for the purpose of adminis- 
tering a severe rebuke to the offending per- 
son. He would not hesitate to unrobe a 
monarch in the presence of his courtiers, 
and kick his crown into the parterre. It 
happened once to be his coachman’s duty 
—in the character of a Turkish slave—to 
support Voltaire in the hour of death. The 
unwary Jehu mistook his cwe, and entered 
late. Voltaire, highly incensed, promptly 
changed his tragic vé/e into broad farce, 
and whimsically demanded a receipt in full 
for the wages he had just paid that func- 
tionary. ‘* For,’’ said he, ‘‘ I am sure that 
you consider me in your debt, or you would 
not have thus used me, and allowed me to 
die like a beggar.’’ 

With similar contempt for that lingering 
pathos which crowns the solemn jina/e of 
tragedy, and lulls a deeply impressed audi- 
ence to momentary silence, Voltaire inva- 
riably broke the spell by a series of jests 
more vulgar, if possible, than those of a 
clown at a country fair. Nor did he show 
more courtesy towards his orchestra. How- 
ever effectively they rendered the best music 
of Lulli, Voltaire would maliciously cut the 
piece short—now by a clatter from his 
warning-bell, now by some verbal drollery 
too well calculated to provoke laughter and 
Madame 
Denis, whom he loved and cordially ad- 
mired, had great musical talent; but he did 
not spare her on that account. He could 
not resist the impulse to say bitter things. 
His feelings were never under proper con- 
trol, and sometimes, with child-like petu- 
lance, he would acknowledge the masterly 
rendering of a musical interlude by hold- 
ing her up to ridicule. All this may seem 
strange to those who have not studied the 
character of that remarkable man of whom 
Haller so well said, ‘‘ C’est un homme qui 
mérite d’étre connu, quoique, malgré les 
lois de la physique, bien des gens l’aient, 
trouvé plus grand de loin que de prés.”’ 

Having minutely inspected the theatre, 
the party returned to the chateau, and Vol- 
taire easily persuaded his visitor to stay for 
dinner. 

Among those who dined at Ferney was 
a certain Duc de Villars, son of the famous 
marshal who had been called the Savior of 
France. The noble duke had come to 
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Ferney in order to consult Tronchin—a 
pupil of Boerhaave. The reputation of 
Tronchin stood high in those days. Vol- 
taire believed in him, in spite of his inces- 
sant abuse of doctors in general, and Tron- 
chin in particular. It wasa comfort to him 
to feel, that by a careful study of the mala- 
dies incident to human life, amelioration 
was possible, and he gave Tronchin as much 
credit for perseverance and intelligence as 
he thought he deserved. It is recorded 
that at the rehearsal of one of his own trage- 
dies, Mr. Cramer, a bookseller at Geneva 
(and Voltaire’s own immediate publisher), 
was finishing his part, which was to end 
with some dying sentences. Voltaire, ob- 
jecting to the manner in which the death- 
scene was played, cried out in accents of 
burning scorn, ‘‘ Cramer, you lived like a 
prince during the four preceding acts, but 
at the fifth you die like a bookseller.” 
Tronchin, being present, could not help 
in kindness interfering. 


ever expect to have gentlemen to be at this 
expense of dresses, and fatigue of getting 
up such long parts, if you thus upbraid 
them? On the contrary, I think they all 
deserve the greatest encouragement at your 
hands; and as to my friend Cramer, I de- 
clare that, so far as I am a judge, he dies 
with the same dignity he lived.’’ 

Voltaire contented himself with the cool 
reply, ‘‘ Prithee, doctor, when you have 
got kings to kill, kill them your own way ; 
let me kill mine as I please.”’ 

To return to the dinner-table. Among 
those present was a certain Father Adam, 
whom Voltaire introduced to his visitor in 
the following words, ‘‘Il est pére Adam, 
mais pas le premier des hommes ’’—a mode 
of introduction decidedly embarrassing to 
both parties concerned. It appears that at 


of the Order of Jesuits from France, Vol- 
taire, out of pure audacity,—and not, as 
some writers have pretended, out of pity,— 
selected Father Adam as boon companion 
and fellow chess-player. The invitation 
(which was promptly accepted) was couched 
in the following highly characteristic terms, 
*‘If you can dare to live with a man who 
professes to have no religion whatever, or, 
if anything, is a stricter disciple of Confu- 
cius than you can be of your humble mas- 
ter, then come to me.” 

Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising Father Adam was forced to eat his 
pudding, and hold his tongue. He became 


** Monsieur Vol- | 
taire,’’ said he deprecatingly, ‘‘can you | 


| 


| 


the butt of Voltaire and lived a compara- 


tively happy dependent upon his bounty. 


Voltaire’s dining-room presented a slov- 
enly, uninviting appearance. Like the 
Aulez of classic times,! women of various 
ages were engaged at needlework all round 
the room. Their work, which was not 
always of the most delicate kind, was never 
suspended during the repast. Voltaire was 
in some things meaner than Harpagon. 
He declined to supply his servants with 
livery. It was the fashion in those days to 
permit servants to retain the livery they 
wore in service, for the rest of their natural 
lives. So that, when those given by their 
previous masters became threadbare, Vol- 
taire’s attendants were reduced to the neces- 
sity of waiting at table in their shirt-sleeves. 
Nor was Voltaire more particular in his own 
attire, which generally consisted of a faded 
dressing-gown, an unpowdered wig, with 
knots in front instead of behind, crowned 
by a velvet cap, embroidered with silk by 
one or other of his female admirers. 

‘* Being naturally waspish, and hasty in 
his manner, he was not unlike Lear as repre- 
sented in a strolling company, whose ward- 
robe furnishes the same suit for the insane 
king as for the Mahomet of some Turkish 
tragedy, incomplete at least, and at best 
very shabby.”’ 

Sometimes he would throw aside his 
dressing-gown, and in a spirit of rank co- 
quetterte encase himself from head to foot 
in a suit of velvet embroidery, in which he 
neither felt nor looked at his ease. But 
who will cavil at the dress of genius? All 
this banter is unworthy of its subject. Vol- 
taire was an excellent host. Like Pope, he 
was charming at his own table; and not, 
like Pope, stingy with his wine. He had 


the rare gift of kindling and sustaining 





+ general conversation, which would effectu- 
the dissolution and consequent dispersal | 


ally draw from each person present the full 
measure of his wit and wisdom. 

On the evening of which we speak, the 
conversation turned upon the English, for 
whose society he evinced a fondness. The 
English residing at Geneva had, on more 
than one occasion, been of practical service 
to him. Thus, when he brought out his 
celebrated edition of ‘‘ Corneille,’’ the little 
colony came forward liberally with sub- 
scriptions. But that Voltaire held absurd 
prejudices against some of our most ap- 
proved authors is only too evident from 


1 « Matres familias vestre in atriis operantur domo- 
rum, industrias testificantes suas.” —Arnobius. 
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the tenor both of his writings and conver- 
sation. He admired Locke, Newton, and 


Pope, and evinced in his affection for the 


productions of the latter something like 
paternal solicitude. He claimed to have 
suggested many of the best philosophical 
maxims embodied in the ‘‘ Essay on Man,”’ 
especially that portion of the third essay 
which relates to natural governments. His 
opinions about Shakspeare are too well 
known to require comment here. He ad- 
mired English institutions ; and was not in- 
sensible to the worth which foreigners, as a 
rule, fail to perceive under that cold exter- 
nal demeanor which keeps the stranger at 
a distance. With them he found a welcome 
at a critical period in his life; and from 
the English he received the magnificent 
sum of two thousand pounds for the ‘‘ Hen- 
riade.’’ No wonder, then, that he affected 
the English, with the most insignificant of 
whom he once expressed a wish to exchange 
nationalities, 

But, while we digress, the dinner is still 
proceeding at Ferney.. Having noticed 


during dessert that his young visitor did 
not join in the conversation, Voltaire tried 
to destroy his reveries by asking, in allu- 


sion to his long absence from the Venetian 
Republic, whether he was dissatisfied with 
the patrician government there. 

His visitor endeavored to assure Vo!taire 
that no country existed where liberty—in 
the best acceptation of the term—could be 
better enjoyed. 


** Aye, aye!’’ replied the great man, his ' 


eyes twinkling, ‘‘ provided always that one 
is content to play the 7é/e of a mute.’’ 

And then, quickly perceiving that the 
subject was somewhat ma/ ad propos, Voltaire 
took the young man’s arm, and led him 
into the garden, of which he claimed to be 
the creator. A lofty avenue led direct to 
a rushing stream. It was a tributary of 
the Rhone—the swift arrowy Rhone, which 
cleaves its troubled course through Taras- 
con and Arles, until it loses its identity in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Voltaire glanced at the stream for a 
moment, and then said sadly, ‘‘It is my 
messenger. I can trust it better than I 
can trust the best of men. It never fails 
me.”’ 

So saying, he led his young friend toa 
spot from whence he pointed out the high- 
way to Geneva,—a town he abhorred,— 
with Mont Blanc in the far distance. 
Close at hand stood the church, which 
once formed part of the quadrangle to the 





chateau. The young Venetian raised his 
eyes, bewildered to find that the sacred 
edifice had been sawn in two, an arrange- 
ment which enabled the eye to survey 
*twixt the rent walls the blue surface of 
Lac Leman. The prospect was superb. 
Over the western portal stood the famous 
words, ‘* Deo Erexit Voltaire.’’ 

On his arrival at Ferney, Voltaire found 
an old chateau surrounded by a few hovels, 
The chateau was forthwith pulled down, 
and in its stead he erected a noble country- 
house, only preserving some awkward gate- 
ways and turrets which he would have done 
wisely to raze also, for they spoiled the 
general effect of this otherwise handsome 
building. Is it strange that in spite of his 
long residence in England, and notwith- 
standing his avowed admiration for English 
methods of planting, building, and gar- 
dening, every nook and corner of his little 
property was as essentially French as any 
plot of ground around Paris? His woods 
were cut into walks, star-fashion, their 
variety depending upon the size of the 
several stars and the number of their rays.’ 

Ferney was the first territorial possession 
of Voltaire,—his first child,—and he was 
proportionately proud of it, He never 
failed to inform his guests during dinner 


‘that every dish came from his own prop- 


erty. The fotence was his especial pride. 
It was the distinguishing mark of the lord 
ofthe manor, There were several at Ferney, 
and Voltaire declined to have them moved. 
‘*T have as many gallows,” said he one 
day, ‘‘as would suffice to hang half the 
monarchs in Europe. - And half the mon- 
archs deserve no loftier position.”’ 

Little or nothing Voltarian remains of 
the chateau. The founder of a prosperous 
village, he who made of six hovels an 
arena for useful manufactories, and col- 
lected industrious workmen for the wealth 
of a law-abiding community, has gone to a 
brighter world. Every vestige of a once 
romantic habitation has become confounded 
with the tastes and requirements of an 
unsympathetic proprietor, whose dreams 
are haunted by visions of hero-worshipe:s 
clamorous for a glimpse at the relics of 
Voltaire. 

Time and man have made a clean sweep 
of much that might well have been pre- 
served. A similar fate has befallen the 


1It would repay the curious in these matters to 
refer to the “‘ Nouvelle Héloise,”’ lettre xi., partie 4, 
note, 
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famous acacia walk at Lausanne. Love of 
greed has triumphed over historic associa- | 
tions; and. the exigencies of a wave of | 
illiterate, unromantic, time-pressed tourists | 


have swept away the summer house and the | 


acacias, in whose vicinity on a bright sum- | 
mer night Gibbon put the last strokes of 
his immortal history. 

But nature has proved kinder than man. 
In the garden at Ferney may still be seen a 
berceau walk, arched over with clipped 
hornbeam, a veritable verdant cloister, ad- 


| 
| 


prospect afar. Here the bugbear of tyrants | 
and kings, the dauntless champion of lib- 
erty, paced two and fro on balmy summer 
nights. Here, perchance, the great Edward 


Gibbon conversed with Helvetius and | 


D’Holbach, in the awful presence of Vol- 


remains of this enchanted ground. There 


is just enough of the shadow—the magni | 
nominis umbra—to siggest the substance, | 
and the genius of the spot has not entirely | 


vanished. 

As the stars began to twinkle in the 
cloudless sky, the great man led his visitors | 
into the chateau. Passing through the hall, 
they entered the sacred study. 
was strewn with books, papers, and letters. 

‘*Behold my correspondence,”’ 
Voltaire. 

Then taking up a book,—the ‘* Rape of | 
the Bucket’’ -by Tassoni,—he said, ‘‘ This | 
is the only tragio-comic poem of which | 
Italy can boast. Tassoni was something 
more than a monk, he was a wit, a savant, 
a poet, and a man of real genius.’’ 

“That he was a poet cannot be denied,” 


| dially invited him to repeat the visit. 


quoth | 
| adventures, and thinking of all that had hap- 


said the young man, ‘‘ but that he was a 
savant { dispute, for in deriding the Coper- 
nican system he betrayed his ignorance.’’ 

‘*Where did he deride that system ?’’ 
inquired Voltaire. 

‘**In his academic lectures.”’ 

**I do not possess a copy, but will cer- 
tainly procure one,’’ said Voltaire as he 
made a note on the fly-leaf of the book he 
held in his hand. ‘‘ But Tassoni has criti- 
cised Petrarch with considerable acumen,” 


, he continued. 
mitting here and there peeps of the rich | 


“ Yes, but in so doing he has dishonored 
his taste and his literary reputation, even 
as Muratori did by his treatise on Italian 
poetry.”” 

Voltaire held up the book in question, 
and said, ‘‘At all events, you must allow 


| that his learning is profound.’’ 
taire, on Julian’s apostasy. A little yet | 


“* Est ubi peccat,” rejoined the Venetian, 
and the conversation dropped. 

The moon’s pale light fell upon the paths 
around Ferney as the young Venetian rose 
to depart. Voltaire, gracious to the last, 
placed an arm round his neck, and cor- 
But 


fate ordered it otherwise. In spite of every 


| assurance and every intention to the con- 
The floor | 


trary, they never met again. 
| was passed by the traveler, in an hotel at 


That night 
Geneva, writing a faithful record of his 


pened at Ferney. When the sun rose the 
next morning, he was on the road for Basle, 
his mind occupied by recollections of the 
events of the previous day, and his heart 
throbbing with natural pride at the dis- 
tinction which had been shown him by the 
most celebrated man in Europe. 
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By CuHarLEs A. PILsBurRY. 


To those fortunate ones who enjoy the 
luxury of a summer vacation among the 
mountains or on the seashore, I would 


point out fresh fields and pastures new, | 


where they will find a bracing and invigor- 
ating atmosphere and genial companion- 
ship. Nor are there wanting other attrac- 
tions, such as fine scenery, mineral springs, 
sea-bathing, trout, salmon, deep-sea, and 
mackerel fishing, lobster-spearing, and 
goose-shooting, which make the British 
provinces north of us an inviting field for 





the tourist and health-seeker. 


Of the cities of the Lower Provinces, 
Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, is, per- 
haps, the most attractive. It may be 
reached by steamer direct from Baltimore 
or Boston; but there is a more circuitous 
route, affording greater variety, and which 
is, On many accounts, to be preferred. 
Let Portland, Maine, be the starting-point, 
A day’s delay there will not be regretted, 
and should be improved by a cruise on the 
waters of beautiful Casco Bay, and a visit 
to the observatory, which commands an 
extensive view of sea and shore. 
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Embarking, at 5 P.M., in a steamer for 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, via Eastport, 
Maine, you will see, the following morning, | 
before your arrival at the latter place, some | 
bold and rugged coast-scenery, including 
the picturesque island of Grand Manan 
and the nearer island of Campobello. East- 
port is called “the jumping-off place,” East 
Quoddy Head being the most eastern point 
of land in the United States. - You will 
have time for a short stroll about the town 
before a warning shriek from the steamer’s 
whistle admonishes you to embark again, 
and soon you are gliding along through 
fleets of fishing-boats with red-tanned sails, 
Among islands and dark rocky ledges, over 
which the sea breaks in brilliant masses of 





white foam and near a wild and ragged 


iy Z 
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Garden of Nova Scotia,’’ as the Annapolis 
Valley is appropriately called, and gives 
you passing glimpses of 


“The Acadian land on the Basin of Minas,” 


immortalized by Longfellow. Many 
changes have taken place since the days 
of which the poet wrote. Gone are the 
** peaceful Acadians,’’ the matrons and 
maidens ‘‘in snow-white caps and in 
“kirtles ;’’ and the thatched cottages, with 
‘*frames of oak and of chestnut,’’ are 
no longer standing. In their stead are 
commodious white-painted, green-blinded 
dwellings, tenanted by an intelligent and 
industrious race of farmers. The vast 
meadows still ‘‘ stretch to the eastward,’’ 
dotted with ruminant cattle ; and the dykes 


HALIFAX. 


shore of reddish slate, with here and there | 
a light-house or a cluster of fishermen’s | 
dwellings, the steamer plows the currents | 
of the treacherous Bay of Fundy to St. 
Johao’s, a distance of sixty miles. 

From St. John to Halifax there is a 
choice of routes. You may make a round- 
about railway journey, or cross the Bay of | 
Fundy by steamer to Windsor, and thence | 
by rail through forty-five miles of sterile, 
rocky country to Halifax. The latter route 
will give you a sail over the Basin of Minas, 
and, fog permitting, a glimpse of Cape 
Blorindon. But pleasanter by far than 
either of these routes is the one by steamer 
to Annapolis Royal, the ancient capital of 
Nova Scotia, where you step on board a 





train which carries you through ‘ The 
* 
22 


remain as well, ‘‘that the hands of the 
farmers had raised with labor incessant.’’ 
In the distance the blue waters of the 
Basin of Minas disclose themselves, while 
in the foreground the Cornwallis River, a 
shallow, muddy stream, runs swiftly towards 
the sea between banks of slimy red clay. 
The Annapolis and Cornwallis valleys 
compare favorably with any farming-country 
in the world. The first produces apples, 
pears, and plums in great perfection and 
abundance, while the latter yields largely 
of hay, grain, and potatoes, the dyke lands 
furnishing immense crops of grass. The 
rich marshes of Cornwallis, in their unre- 
claimed state, were semi-aquatic, and the 
artificial mounds or dykes, which shut out 
the tides, have more than quadrupled their 
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THE CITADEL, 


value. But the dyked marshes are not all 
that give agricultural wealth to the town- 
ship. Along the base of the North Mount- 
ains is an exceedingly fertile region, and in 
other sections of Coruwallis are large tracts 
of intervale, scarcely less inferior in value 
to the marshes. The uplands, too, almost 
entirely free from slate, are of superior 
quality, as their large crops of potatoes and 
grain abundantly show. 

On leaving this fertile region, the tourist 
enters upon the rock-ribbed Atlantic coast, 
and after a few hours’ ride is safely landed 
in Halifax. It may be well to briefly sum- 
marize here the early history of the place. 

After the treaty of Utrecht, by which 
Arcadia was ceded to Great Britain, the 
new possession received but little attention 
from the British Government; and the 
French, knowing the value of this territory, 
were encouraged in their efforts to regain 
it, and boldly asserted their claims to all 
save the peninsula, now the Province of 
Nova Scotia. In 1748 the British Board 
of Trade, of which the Earl of Halifax was 





president, had their attention called to the 
subject, and promptly advertised for emi- | 
grants from the disbanded officers and men | 


of the army. 

Thirty - seven 

hundred re- 

sponded to the 

call, and Parlia- 

ment appropri- 

ated two hun- 

died thousand 

dollars to de- 

fray the ex- 

penses of their 

removal. The 

fleet left Eng- - 

land in May. 

and anchored 

in Chebucto, or 

Halifax, harbor 

in the latter 

part of June, 

1749. The gov- 

ernor of the 

province, Hon. Edward Cornwallis, not 

liking the site chosen for the town (sup- 

posed to have been the site of the present 

town of Dartmouth, on the east side of the 

harbor), established himself on the western 

shore, and named the city for the Earl of 

Halifax, who had been mainly instrumental 

in founding it. By great exertions, the 

colonists provided themselves with com- 

fortable shelter before the cold weather set 

in. The new city then numbered within 

its palisades five thousand souls all told. 

St. Paul’s church, which is still standing, 

but which has been enlarged and improved, 

was built by the Government in 1750. Be- 

tween the years 1751 and 1758, a number 

of German emigrants arrived, and settled at 

the north end, which received the name of 

Dutch Town. The town of Dartmouth, on 

the opposite side of the harbor, dates back 

to 1750. The dock-yard was established 

in 1758. In 1760, Halifax and its two 

suburbs, Dutch Town and Irish Town, con- 

tained nearly one thousand buildings. The 

Dutch church, which still stands on Bruns- 

wick street, was-erected in 1761, and re- 

mains as originally constructed. It is now 

used as a school-house. The citadel, which 

overlooks the city with its batteries, was 

begun by Edward, Duke of Kent, when 

commander-in-chief of the garrison. Mar- 

tello towers were built about the same time 

on Point Pleasant, Georges Island, Mea- 

gher’s Beach, and at the Eastern Battery and 

York Redoubt. These towers, though yet 

standing, have been superseded by more 
modern fortifications. 

An interesting sketch of Halifax during 
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the first fifty years of its existence may be | 
found in the “Life of Sir Brenton Hali- 

burton,’’ by the Rev. G. W. Hill, M.A, 

of Halifax. The city was originally ‘ en- 

closed within a strong palisade of pickets | 
with block-houses, or forts, built of hewed | 
logs placed at intervals.’’ These defenses 
were intended for protection against In- 
dians, but as danger from that quarter gradu- 
ally disappeared they were allowed to fall 
into decay or removed to make room for 
the growth of the city. What is now called 
Water street was originally known as ‘* The 
Beach.’’ It was an irregular street-—ex- 


tending along the water-front from the | 


dock-yard to Point Pleasant. Shops or 
stores were built along the upper side of 
this street, and wharves on the lower, or 
water, side. ‘‘One of the most noted | 
buildings,’’ says Mr. Hill, ‘* was the old | 
market-house. A balcony, or piazza, ran 
along the front, and here gentlemen of all | 


| the most noted. 


several public gardens, which were largely 
patronized. One was near the site of the 
present Horticultural Society’s garden ; 
another near the old burial-ground of St. 
Paul’s church ; and a third was kept by a 
provincial gardener, to whom the House 
of Assembly voted a salary. The Parade 
was a great landmark, and dwellings in the 
immediate vicinity were spoken of as ‘‘ on 
the Parade.”’ 

Of the hotels, ‘‘ The Great Pontac’’ was 
‘Tt was a large building 
of three stories in height, and in its zenith’ 
was kept by a host whose name was Willis. 
A creek ran up from the harbor close to 
the hotel, and as there were neither houses 
nor stores on the lower side of the irregular 
and rough street which skirted the beach 
a fine view of the harbor was obtained from 
the windows. Here men held, on a grand 
scale, the assemblies, balls, and all species 
of public entertainnients. At several dif- 


ON THE POINT ROAD. 


professions and business, strangers, loiterers, 
and messengers, were accustomed to assem- 
ble for an hour or two of the day, to hear 
and, tell the news ; chiefly to talk over the 
last information received from England."’ 
The first Government House stood in the 
middle of the square now occupied by the | 
Province Building, and was built of materials | 
brought from Boston. It is described as | 
‘*a low building of one story, surrounded | 
by hogsheads filled with gravel and sand, | 
on which small pieces of ordnance were | 
mounted for its defense.’” The House of | 
Assembly, first convened by Governor Law- 
rence in 1758, held its sittings in a wooden | 
building near the Parade, and which a few | 
years ago was occupied by the Halifax | 
Grammar School, The road to Point Pleas- | 
ant was then, as now, a favorite walk and | 
drive. It was kept in excellent condition, | 
and on its smooth surface the early settlers 
took their ‘‘ constitutionals.’’ There were 


ferent periods of time, varying in length, 
the town was thronged with officers of the 
army and navy. « The loyal colonists treated 
them with great hospitality, and they in 
turn marked their appreciation of the atten- 
tions, by entertaining them in return with 
the most sumptuous dinners and expensive 
suppers. Such were the frequency and ex- 
tent of these hospitalities, that the host of 
the ‘Great Pontac’ was glad to receive 
assistance in her culinary department from 
the cooks of the ships-of-war, and in his 
waiting-department from the officers’ serv- 
ants. The smoking dishes were brought in 


| boats rowed by strong crews, while other 


sailors, dressed in white, stood ranged along 
the creek to receive the cooked meats and 
carry them with all speed to the great 
dining-toom.”’ 

This interchange of hospitalities between 
the citizens of Halifax and the officers of 
the army and navy has been maintained 
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without interruption to the present day, | 
and has added much to the social pleasures 
of the place. 

The city proper now extends from a short 
distance below what is called Freshwater, | 
where asmall stream empties into the harbor, 
to the Narrows, above the dock-yard, a dis- 
tance of at least four miles, the citadel being | 
about half-way between these two points, 
Much of the water-front—including Point 


THE FLAG-SHIP.| 


Pleasant, now a public port; the lumber-yard 
wharf and battery adjoining, at the south 
end ; the Quin’s wharf and ordnance-yard, 
in the business centre ; and the dock-yard, 
Naval Hospital, and magazine-grounds at 
the north end of the city—is the property 


of the imperial Government. The citadel 
grounds are also extensive, and contain a 
military hospital, barracks, and other build- 
ings. In the rear of the citadel is a large, 
open common, used for reviews and sham 
fights. 

Halifax at one time did a large business 
with South America and the West Indies, 


but its foreign trade has greatly declined of 
| late years. It fits out a large fleet annually 
for the fisheries, and sends cargoes of fish, 
_ lumber, and produce to the West Indies, 
receiving in return rum, molasses, and sugar. 
| The vessels employed in the West India 
trade are mostly brigantines of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred tons burden, and 
|in sailing qualities, neatness of rig, and 
| beauty of model, they compare favorably 
with the vessels of other 
countries. <A few vessels 
are engaged in the Medi- 
terranean trade, and regu- 
lar packets ply between 
Nova Scotia and_ the 
mother-country, bringing 
out the spring and fall 
supplies of goods, and 
taking home cargoes of 
lumber from the Guif 
ports. The trade with 
this country is extensive, 
and employs quite a 
fleet of vessels, in addi- 
tion to regular steamship 
lines. 
Halifax harbor is one 
of the best in America. 
It is a common saying, 
and a true one, that the 
whole navy of Great Brit- 
ain might ride in it in 
safety. Its length from 
north to south is about six- 
teen miles, and its width, 
opposite the city, more 
than a mile. Just beyond 
the upper end of the town 
are the Narrows, which 
open into Bedford Basin, 
a beautiful sheet of water, 
completely land-locked, 
and containing ten miles 
of good anchorage. 

The harbor is strongly fortified, the cita- 
del with its frowning battlements overlook- 
ing the town at an elevation two hundred 
and fifty-six feet above tide-water. Sambro 
light is considered to mark the entrance to 
the harbor. This light is on Simbro Island, 
inside of which there is a saie channel for 
good-sized craft when in the charge of 
experienced pilots. But it is well to give 
Sambro a wide berth, leaving it on the port 
hand. Meagher’s Beach light will then be 
directly ahead, with Devil’s Island light on 
the starboard bow. The former light is in 
a martello tower, constructed for one of 
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the defenses of the harbor, and is situated 
on the point of a rocky beach running out | 
from McNab’s Island. This island lies | 
across the mouth of the harbor proper. At | 
its eastern end is a passage, at the entrance | 
to which is Devil's Island ; but this passage | 
or channel is used only by small vessels. 
The main entrance is between Meagher’s | 
Beach light and York Redoubt, on the main | 
land. 
Just above York Redoubt is the North- | 
west arm, a branch of the sea which extends | 
a mile or more in the rear of Halifax, and to | 
within half a mile of Bedford Basin, thus | 
forming a peninsula. Near the head of | 
the arm is Melville Island, on which is the | 
prison of the war of 1812. At the mouth | 
of the arm is Point Pleasant, before men- 
tioned, and which is strongly fortified. | 


portion of the voyage we groped blindly 
about in a dense fog. In the afternoon of 
the third day our eyes were gladdened by 
the sight of a little pilot-boat which, in 
response to a signal, came dancing under 
our lee. A weather-beaten fellow, wearing 


| a stiff ‘*sou’wester’’ and a full suit of oil- 


skin, speedily clambered up the side by the 
aid of a rope, and, on reaching the deck, 
imparted the pleasing information that we 
were only a few miles from Halifax. The 
engines, which had been working at half 
speed, were soon in full motion, and the 
propeller churned the water into yeasty 
foam as we sped merrily onward. As we 
entered the harbor, we left the fog behind 
us; landward there was not a trace of it, 
but seaward it rose like a wall from the 
water. The sun was just disappearing be- 


MELVILLE ISLAND AND PRISON OF 1812, 


Steaming on, we come to Georges Island, 
half.a mile or less from the city front, and 
nearly in the centre of the harbor. This | 
island is strongly fortified, and has upon it | 
an old martello tower. Opposite Georges 
Island, on the eastern shore, is Fort Clar- 
ence, a martello tower and battery. This, 
with a battery on the eastern passage, com- 
pletes the list of the defenses of Halifax, | 
which is said to rank third among the for- | 
tified places of the world, Gibraltar being 
the first, and Quebec the second. 

My first visit to Halifax was in May, 1857. 
Embarking at Portland, Maine, on board | 
the steamer Khersonese, I was | 


**Rocked in the cradle of the deep” 


for three days and nights, twice narrowly 
escaping shipwreck. During the greater | 


| the illusion. 
| dirty, and swarmed with dogs and dirty 


hind the horizon, and its long slanting rays 
were mirrored in the smooth surface of 


the harbor. The city presented a really 
imposing aspect. Stretched along the 
water, its streets rising one above the other 
like terraces, and crowned by the citadel 
with its granite walls, frowning embrasures, 
and tall flagstaffs, Halifax, as seen from the 
deck of the steamer, could not fail to im- 
press the stranger. 

A closer inspection somewhat dispelled 
The streets were narrow and 


children ; while the weather-stained and 
dilapidated wooden buildings evidently 
had not received a coat of paint for years. 
Picturesque elements were not wanting, 
however. On the street-corners old cannon 
were planted, their muzzles pointed sky- 
ward, as though the city had prepared 
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against an invasion of meteors and comets. 
Phe scarlet coats of the officers and men 
of the line gave a Turneresque effect to 
the generally sombre surroundings ; while 
through the streets, with broad-brimmed 
straw hats on the backs of their heads, 
rolled the broad-chested, sinewy man-o’- 
war’s men, often none the steadier for 
frequent libations of fiery Jamaica.. Chez- 
zetecoohers, the descendants of the early 
French peasant settlers, and who still cling 
to the olden costumes and customs, may 
be seen in the market, clad in home- 
spun of their own weaving, and wearing 
wooden shoes. They offer for sale berries 
in their season, butter, poultry, and eggs. 
Negroes, fit subjects for the pencil of Porte 
Crayon, idle, drunken, ragged, and dirty, 
are found basking on sunny corners or 
hanging about the low groggeries, where 
rum is dispensed at three coppers (or 
ha’pennies) per glass. Occasionally a Mic- 


mac Indian, or a squaw with her papoose 
lashed across her shoulders, is seen; while 
butcher-boys, wearing white aprons, and 
carrying wooden trays on their shoulders; 
and little chimney-sweeps in their blankets, 
looking like walking bundles of soot, are 
frequently met. 


Even the newsboys are 
very unlike our own. Here they carry a 
tin horn, and their chief object seems to 
be to make as much noise with it as possi- 
ble. While you are fumbling in your 
pockets for.a penny, they are sure to im- 
prove the occasion by a series of unearthly 
blasts, which impel you to drep the paper 
and hurry away. The private equipages 
one sees would create a sensation in Fair- 
mount Park. Some of the close carriages 
resemble tea-chests on wheels. Others are 
as clumsy looking and quite as heavy as 
ox-carts. But in carriages, as in every- 
thing else, English styles, which sacrifice 
appearances to solidity and durability, pre- 
vail. This, hdéwever, does not, or rather 
did not, apply to the shops and dwellings, 
which, with rare exceptions, were built of 
wood and evidently of great antiquity— 
in point of fact, many were quite a century 
old. 

Government House, the residence of the 
lieutenant-governor, is externally a gloomy- 
looking edifice. It is built of a dark free- 
stone and stands in a square surrounded 
by trees and shrubbery. The Province 
Building is also built of freestone, and the 
stone for both of these buildings was 
brought from Scotland, though the prov- 
ince abounds in building material and 





Nova Scotia freestone is largely used in 
New York and Boston, The Province 
Building contains the council-chamber, 
house of assembly, supreme-court room, 
library, etc. A brick building near by, 
and of more recent date, is occupied by 
the post-office and customs department and 
other offices. 

Admiralty House, the residence of the 
admiral of the British North American 
squadron when in port, is situated in the 
north end of the town, above the dock- 
yard. It is a square, unpretentious, but 
comfortable-looking mansion, such as may 
be seen on High street in pleasant New- 
buryport. The residence of the general 
commanding is out of the town, on the 
northwest arm, 

Before the buildings occupied by the 
governor, general, and admiral, and those 
used for naval or military purposes ; before 
the Province Building, the dock-yard, and 
the wharves belonging to the imperial Gov- 
ernment, sentries were posted day and night 
he year round, At night the sentries chal- 
lenged all passers by with, ‘‘ Who goes 
there?’’ To the response of “A friend,’ 
the sentry would reply, ‘‘ Pass on, friend.’’ 
The visitor wending his way hotelward, 
perchance from a dinner-party, was oft- 
times demoralized by the first challenge, 
and knew not whether to take to his heels 
or brave the bastile or lock-up his imagina- 
tion conjured up. The policemen, too, 
helped to make night hideous by calling 
the hours. ‘* Twelve o’clock, and all’s 
well,’’ would be shouted under your win- 
“dow as you were dropping off to sleep, to 
be followed by a cat chorus from neigh- 
boring yards and roof-tops. 

But nowadays the policeman slumbers 
and lets slumber; and the red-coated sen- 
tries have mostly disappeared. In the 
Halifax of to-day one can hardly recog- 
nize the Halifax of twenty yearsago. The 
‘* baptisms by fire’’ the city has undergone 
have produced great changes externally. 
Handsome shops, private residences, and 
public buildings have arisen as if by magic ; 
while blocks and even whole squares of 
brick, stone, and iron have taken the place 
of the dilapidated wooden buildings which 
formerly gave the place so ancient and so 
mouldy a look. Socially, Halifax has lost 
by confederation. An earl or a marquis no 
longer presides over a petty court circle in 
Government House, the present occupant 
of which is a plain Nova Scotian, whose 
title of Honorable comes from service in 
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the local government and legislature. | 
This legislature, by the way, is modeled | 
after the English Parliament ; and Dickens, 
who looked in upon one of its sessions, 


small end of a telescope. Before confeder- 
ation, Nova Scotia was practically an inde- 
pendent community. The mother-country 
kept up expensive naval and military estab- 
lishments, and sent out a member of its 
nobility as a nominal ruler, to whose 
munificent salary the Nova Scotians con- 


tributed but little. Now the province 
occupies the relative position that one of 
our States does to the Union, and is thus 
divested of much of its former impor- 
tance. 

Of Halifax socially, an English artillery 
officer, after six years service in its garri- 
son, has thus recorded his impressions, 
‘You may enjoy, if you choose, all the 
calm repose of even some sleepy cathedral 
town; or you may have the quiet little 
dissipations which have the pleasure with- 
out the sting of excitement, on a larger 
scale; or, finally,—thanks, in great meas- 
ure, to the garrison and the fleet,—you 
may have gayety to a degree undreamed of 
in towns of the same size at home. But 
there is no compulsion in either case—you 
may be gay if you wish, and you may be 
quiet if you wish. There is, too, in Hali- 





fax, a little nice regal court,—small indeeu, 
| just as the emoluments of the situation are 


| small compared with the original court,— 


|and you have a general and an admiral, 
described it as Parliament seen through the | 


all of which dignities insure a certain 
amount of stately excitement, and tend to 
produce a good tone in the society of the 
place. And, as the capital of a province, 


though a small one, you have your minis- 
ters and Parliament ‘assembled, all of whom, 
in their way, give that tone to the society 
of the place which professional men always 


do in a place devoted to trade. Nor would 
limply by this any disparagement to trade ; 
far from it; but there is unquestionably 
something in the language and manners of 
professional and of literary men which 
softens and refines, while at the same time 
it immeasurably elevates the intercourse 
of a community. The population is more 
English in manners and ideas than any 
other I have met in America, and there is 
an absence of the rowdy element, which 
one appreciates all the more after visiting 
other transatlantic cities. The laboring 
classes are respectable, and, as a rule, well- 
to-do; and the trading part of the inhabi- 
tants are well-informed, civil, and honest ; 
and the professions ’re represented by men 
who have had an education far superior to 
most colonies and many districts of Eng- 
land, while they pursue their various avoca- 
tions with an earnestness and singleness of 
purpose which I fain would believe is attrib- 
utable to a far higher motive than mere 
love of gain. Nor is science without its 
votaries in this good city; in all classes 
one stumbles upon some earnest student ; 
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GEORGES ISLAND, 


and there are societies for the promotion 
of natural and other sciences.”’ 

The ladies of Halifax—and involuntarily 
I find myself saying, ‘‘ God bless ’em’’— 
merit a special paragraph. In olden times, 
as now, they were noted for their beauty; 
and this reputation has been maintained, 
despite the fact that not a regiment marches 
into the garrison that does not, when it 
marches out, carry with it to other climes 
from half a dozen to a score of the reigning 
belles; while the same holds true of her 
Majesty’s ships, the officers of which gladly 
surrender at discretion to their fair captors. 


I am free to confess, however, that captious | 
critics might object to the term beautiful | 


as applied to the rosy belles of Halifax. 
But this is a mere matter of taste. Those 
we love are always fair in our sight ; and in 
the case of the fair Halligonians beauty és 
more than skin-deep. As devoted and 
affectionate daughters, sisters, and wives, 
they must ever be beautiful in the eyes of 
all who appreciate pure and true woman- 
hood. 

In a narrow lane, and near Spring Garden 
road, stands Theatre Royal, the /ocale of 
the early drama in Halifax. It was origi- 
nally a barn, and was fitted up by the officers 
of the garrison for ammteur performances. 
In 1856, Mr. E. A. Sothern came to Hali- 
fax from the United States with a dramatic 
company, including Chippendole and Mrs. 
Sothern, and for three successive seasons 
produced the novelties of the day in a 
creditable manner. But the people of Hali- 
fax did not take kindly to the drama. In 
order to secure a full house it was necessary 
to obtain the patronage of the governor, 


admiral, or general; 

and, unfortunately, at 

that time neither was 

obtainable. Sir Gaspard 

Le Marchant, the gov- 

ernor, was never pre- 

sentable after dinner; 

and, moreover, he had 

the most intense hatred 

for Americans, arising 

from the enlistment 

troubles during the Cri- 

mean war, when Sir Gas- 

pard was burned in effigy 

_In Boston. An exces- 

sively vain man, his rage 

at this indignity knew 

no bounds. The general 

commanding was Sir 

Gaspard’s brother, and 

| shared his feelings; while the admiral was 

so exclusive that he shrank from coming in 

contact with Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

Sothern consequently had a hard time of 

it. When Admiral Sir Houston Stewart 

came on the station, he became a patron 

of the theatre, and it did a good business ; 

but Sothern had by this time incurred such 

a load of debts as to be unable to extricate 

himself, save by flight. His principal cred- 

itor, the proprietor of a Halifax newspaper, 

not only helped him to evade the constable, 

but made him a furtherloan. Mr. Sothern 

eventually paid his Halifax creditors twenty 

shillingsin the pound. Mr, J. W, Lanergan, 

Mr. M. W. Fish, and Mrs. Barrow were 

subsequently lessees of the theatre. Fish 

alone made money, Lanergan meeting his 

expenses only, while Mrs. Barrow had a 

brief and most disastrous season, Among 

those not heretofore mentioned who have 

trodden the boards of the Theatre Royal 

are Messrs. J. B. Fuller, N. I. Davenport, 

Gobay and Salter; Agnes Robertson, Miss 

Kate Reignolds, Mrs. Seymour; and Mrs. 

Long and Miss Jennie Twitchell, vocalists. 

Theatre Royal has long been disused, save 

for occasional amateur entertainments ; and 

now Halifax can boast of its Academy 
of Music and its regular dramatic seasons 

The Royal Halifax Yacht Club was es- 

tablished in 1857. During the visit of his 

royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 

Halifax; in 1860, the club took a prominent 

part in his reception and entertainment ; 

and in appreciation of its efforts the prince 

became the patron of the club, and pre- 

sented a challenge-cup, which is contested 

| for annually on the rst of August, the anni- 
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versary of the prince’s visit. In 1861 the | 
queen conferred on the club the prefix of | 
‘- royal,’ and in 1862 the board of ad- 
miralty granted it a warrant to fly the blue | 
ensign of her Majesty’s fleet. The club is | 
limited to an active list of two hundred | 
members. It has quite a fleet of yachts 
for harbor-cruising, but none of large ton- 
nage. The club-house at Richmond, on 
the Narrows, is a well-appointed building, 
situated on the waterside, and commanding 
a fine view of the harbor. The Aquatic 

Carnival of 1871, in which the oarsmen of | 
the Old World and the New contested for | 
the championship, was held under the 
auspices of this club. 

Halifax has a number of social clubs, the 
most prominent being the Halifax Club, 
which occupies a handsome building, | 
erected specially for its use, on Hollis | 
street. Its members, who are mostly busi- 
ness and professional men, have all the 
modern club comforts and conveniences. 
The Albion Club, a similar organization, 
is composed mainly of young men. Its | 
domicile is in Poplar Grove. Strangers 





may be introduced to these clubs and to | 
the yacht club by members, and have all 
the privileges for fourteen days. 


The citadel and dock-yard are well worth 
visiting. At the latter place will be found 
relics of the war of 1812, including the 
figure-head of the Chesapeake (a contribu- 
tion from the officers of the Shannon), 
which is sure to be pointed out to an | 
American. 


There are pleasant drives in almost every 


direction, the most noted of which are | 
those to the head of Bedford Basin, and of | 
the northwest arm, around Point Pleasant, 
along the Dartmouth lakes, and to Cow 
Bay, the last two being 
via the Dartmouth ferry. 
On the shore of Bedford 
Basin, six miles from the 
city, may be seen the 
ruins of the residence of 
the Duke of Kent, the 
father of Queen Victoria. 
The Music House, where 
the prince’s band used 
to play, is still standing. 

The sportsman who es- — 
tablishes his head-quarters 
in Halifax need be at no 
loss for amusement. In 
the waters of the north- 
west arm he may spear 
lobsters by torch-light. 

Vor. XVIII.—23. 


He may catch mackerel, cod, and had- 
dock in the harbor, while the lakes and 


| streams in the vicinity abound with speckled 


trout and the noble salmon. And he may 
have rare sport "long shore when the sea- 
trout ‘‘strike in.” Most game is out of 
season in the summer months, and the 
game-laws are rigidly enforced ; but in the 
autumn, moose-hunting may be enjoyed, 
and nobler game could not be desired. A 
‘* moose-call,’’ made of birch-bark twisted 
into the shape of a tin horn, is used to 
lure the quarry to its death. The moose 
hunter should be warmly clad, and, leaving 
at dusk the camp or farm-house, he follows 
his Indian guide over hills, through swamps 


_and carp brooks, until a suitable spot is 
| selected for the night’s work. 


Crouched 
under the trees, out of the moonlight, the 
amateur has an opportunity for admiring 


| the patience with which the practiced 
| hunter keeps up his vigil. 
| the Indian lifts the moose-call to his lips, 


Ever and anon 


and its strange wild notes echo and re-echo 
among the hills. Morning after morning 
the sportsman may limp wearily back to 
camp with limbs stiffened from the night’s 


| exposure; but at last is heard the long- 
| expected answer to the birchen horn, and 


then the crisp crackling of the underbrush 
as the noble animal, with restless eyes and 
widely-distended nostrils, appears in a 
clearing. A moment later a sharp report 


| rings through the forest, and the moose 


leaps high in air to fall, writhing on the 


|-moss, with the warm life-blood spurting 
from the murderous bullet-hole. 


In the summer months, picnics, yachting 
and rowing-parties, and ‘* bonnet hops’’ 
on board of her Majesty’s ships, are the 
principal amusements. In the winter there 
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are occasional sleighing parties, but the 
influence of the gulf stream on the climate 
is such that snow rarely remains on the 
ground for many days, and the Canadian 
sports of snow-shoeing and tobogganing 
cannot be enjoyed. But of skating there 
isnoend. Halifax is surrounded by lakes 
of all sizes and at all levels, on which 
crowds of all ages and of both sexes meet 
when the ice is good. Then there is the 
rink, which has done so much to educate 
skaters, and to bring the two sexes into 
companionship on the skating-pond. ‘‘ The 
rough-and-ready skater,’’ says a local paper, 
‘*has vanished from the scene, and his 
place is filled by one who can circle for- 
ever among outlines of wreaths and roses 
which he has carved on the ice. Not to 
skate the outside edge is not to skate at all. 
Each skater must have his or her spe- 





cialty. One never moves except backwards ; 


another skates on one foot. The most 
affecting figure has been named the desper- 
ate flirtation, where the gentleman skates 
the outside edge backwards, followed by a 
lady who skates it forwards, striking out, 
not in time, but alternately.” 

The citizens of Halifax, and indeed one 
may say the people of Nova Scotia, are 
warmly attached to their homes, and are as 
loyal subjects of the queen as the sun shines 
on. When at the close of an entertain- 
ment the first notes of ‘*God save the 
Queen ’’ are heard, the audience rises ex 
masse, and stands uncovered until the music 
ceases. The hearty welcome extended to 
the Prince of Wales when he landed at 
Halifax in 1860, to Prince Alfred in 1869, 
and to the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne but a few months ago, illustrate 
the devotion of the Nova Scotians to Vic- 
toria and her representatives. 


STRADIVARIUS OF CREMONA—HIS HOUSE. 


By H. R. 


For years I have said to myself, I will go 
and see this house at Cremona. The violin 
is the king of instruments. Stradivarius is 
the king of violin-makers. In the short 
space of about one hundred and thirty 
years, from 1600 to 1730, all the greatest 
violins in the world were made. They 
sold the best of them for ten golden louis, 
they sell the best of them for from three 
hundred to one thousand guineas. 

I was at Brescia. There, before 1600, 
worked the fathers of the violin—the men 
who began to get rid one after another of 
those lets and hindrances to tone, of those 
tubby shapes and faulty proportions which 
belong to the ancient Viol tribe. The 
names of Maggini and Gaspar di Salo are 
forever associated with those early experi- 
ments and with Brescia. They paved the 
way. They struck the types, violin, viola, 
violoncello, and double-bass out of the 
host of nondescript viols, Viol da Gamba, 
Viole d’Amore, Violetti, etc. They de- 
cided upon the survival of the fittest ;— 
on what has actually survived ;—they paved 
the way for Cremona. Yet at Brescia 
their houses are unknown, there are no 
relics of them, Their only relics are in 
the hands of a few amateurs and a few 
museums. Mr, Tyssen-Amherst has, per- 





haps, the finest known Gaspar violin ; the 


HAwEIs. 


Gaspar basses are more numerous. Drago- 
netti’s monster Gaspar is in the South 
Kensington—the only instrument by any 
decent violin-maker that zs in that museum. 
Mr. Enthoven has, perhaps, the finest 
known Maggini. And so the Brescian 
school, full of unique significance as it was, 
died and was buried, but not before it had 
yielded up its secrets to the Amatis and 
Guarnerii who settled at Cremona, In the 
great square of St. Domenica the Amati 
set up their shop; later, next door to them, 
worked the Guarnerii. About 1670, a 
young man nated Antonius Stradivari, or 
Stradivarius, became the devoted pupil of 
Nicholas, the greatest of the Amati, Andrew 
Guarnerius worked on the same bench with 
him. Anthony copied Nicholas’s work as 
closely as he could ; for more than twenty 
years he did little but copy. He mastered 
every detail; he was quite willing to be 
lost in the work, and, covered by the 
authority cf the great Nicholas, he cut his 
scrolls, finished his backs, varnished his 
bellies, and often put the ‘‘ Nicolas” label 
into violins, at least half his own. 
Probably on the death of Nicholas he 
set up his own workshop in the same 
square. These three names—Amati, Guar- 
nerii, Stradivari—there be none like them; 
these three shops, almost next door to each 
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other, opposite the big church at St. 
Dominic—there never were, nor will be, 
three such shops. In them were made, in 
Tong quiet years of peaceful, sunny labor, 
in steady and friendly rivalry, all the great 
violins in the world—the Joseph Guarne- 
rius on which Paganini played, now in the 
town-hall at Genoa; the Stradivarius on 
which Ernst, and now Madame Norman- 
Neruda, plays; Piatti’s violoncello; Joa- 
chim’s and Wilhelmj’s ‘‘Strads.”” And 
the charm of these Brescian and Cremo- 
nese schools lies here, that in those days 
violin-making was a living, growing art, 
as Gothic architecture once was. Each 
maker was a discoverer with the enthusiasm 
and excitement of the unknown upon him, 
working out problems of tone, studying 
form, material, method, technique, with a 
view to new effects; spending a life-time 
over it. With Stradivarius the art culmi- 
nated, all was done that could be done; 
tone, sweetness, power, sensibility, sonority, 
all was won; and then the decline set in, 
love waxed cold, and men could no more 
reproduce the old work than they could 
paint the old pictures, or carve the old 
statues, or build the old cathedrals. 

So I said to myself at Brescia, I will go 
and see where the great Stradivarius lived 
for ninety-three years, and loved and 
labored with such absorbed and steadfast 
earnestness and such wondrous cunning, 
that for one hundred and eighty years hardly 
a capital of the civilized world has ceased 
to do homage to his power; a power that 
is felt and loved ever more and more, and 
looked forward to year by year, as, with 
the return of Joachim, Sarasate, Norman- 
Neruda, Wilhelmj, the mighty soul of Stra- 
divarius again speaks to thousands, and 
with one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. Every one, I said, will know 
the house of Stradivarius at Cremona; not 
even the magnificent cathedral, with its 
almost unique fagade, is so famous as the 
name of the great violin-maker; Cremona 
itself is known to the outside world by 
nothing else. 

So I got into a cab at the station. 
“ Drive,’’ said I, ‘‘to the casa of Anto- 
nius Stradivari.’’ “What casa?’’ said the 
man; ‘*I do not know the name!’’ * Not 
know the name of Stradivarius, the great 
violin-maker !’’ ‘*I don’t think he lives 
here; they don’t make violins at Cremona.” 
‘* Perhaps not,’’ said I, a little nettled, 
‘‘but they used to. Stradivarius and 
Joseph Guarnerius, and the Amati made 





them.”” ‘*Upon my oath and the holy 
name of the Virgin, I assure you, sir, they 
never made any violins at Cremona; you 
are mistaken.” The driver’s temper was 
giving way, so was mine. ‘‘ Per Baccho!”’ 
said I, as I thought under the circumstances 
I might swear by a heathen god; ‘drive 
to the cathedral!’’ So he drove. 

The splendor of those red marble lions 
couchant, supporting the marble columns 
both of the cathedral porch and of the ad- 
jacent baptistery, the exquisite terra-cotta 
work and double colonnaded facade, an! 
the great Campanile, at any other time 
would have tempted me to linger, but not 
now. I entered and cast but a languid eye 
upon the rich and ancient tapestries, and 
profuse decoration in mosaic and fresco 
which cover every inch of the interior. 
The sacristan was lighting a few candles in 
the darkness over the high altar. I made 
towards him; he came down, ‘‘ Can you 
tell me where Stradivarius is buried ?’’ sail 
I, thinking it might be better to begin at 
the other end this time. ‘‘Oh, sir,’’ he 
said with a smile, ‘‘ thank the blessed saints 
and all the martyrs, Stradivarius is not 
dead; the avocat is alive and in good 
health !’’ ‘‘ Ah, well,”’ said I, ‘* but where 
would he be buried if he were dead ?’’ 
‘** You mean, where is the family sepulchre ? 
I should think it would be in the Campo 
Santo: itis not here. But I can show you 
the house of Stradivari the avocat; it is 
number three in the Corso Porta Roma,”’ 
and he politely came out of the cathedral 
and showed me the way. I shall now get 
on the scent. This advocate is no doubt 
a descendant; he will be able to tell me 
all that is known. I rang at the bell. 
Alas! the advocate was out of town, gone 
to Milan, so were all the family. 

I got intoanothercab. ‘Do you know 
the Piazza of Domenico?’’ I said, this time 
approaching the subject warily. ‘‘ There 
is no such place, sir.’’ This fairly stag- 
gered me. ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, “I know the 
church has been pulled down, but can you 
show me where it stood?’’ ‘‘ Ah!’’ said 
the man, ‘‘ yes; they call it now the Piazza 
Roma.”’ 

“*Tis this abominable centralizing 
spirit,’’ I growled to myself; ‘this con- 
ceited new country, this pert Italia Una; 
can they not leave Tuscany alone? Piazza 
Roma! forsooth, what has Roma got to do 
with Cremona? I don’t mind yonder Via 
Garibaldi, for he did as much for the north 
as for the south ; and Victor Emmanuel may 
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have his statue here, too, for he was a 
gallant Piedmontese; but why is Rome to 
come in and rub out the square sacred to 
St. Dominic, and destroy the very name 
dear to the memories and sacred to the 
sepulchres of the Amati and of Stradiva- 
rius ?’’ 

“ Drive,’’ I said, ‘*to that square,’’ and 
he drove. Then I stopped, and stood up 
in the carriage, and accosted my man much 
as follows, ‘‘ My friend, do you not know 
that in this ancient square of St. Dominic 
lived and worked those great violin-makers 
who have made your city famous through- 
out the world, and that here somewhere is 
sull the house of the greatest of them, 
Stradivarius? Can you not show me that 
house ?’’ ‘“Sir,’’ said the man, not wish- 
ing to appear ignorant, ‘I think that the 
person you mean who made violins is dead. 
He died some years ago ; I don’t know his 
house, but here is a man passing.’’ ‘‘ Pst! 
stop him!’’ I cried; so he stopped him. 
‘**We seek,’’ I said, ‘‘the house of the 
great Stradivarius.’’ ‘‘Indeed,’’ replied 
this citizen of Cremona, ‘‘I have heard of 
him, but I fear he is dead. He made fid- 
dies—old fiddles. Pst!’’ said the man, 
“Do you 


stopping another passer-by. 
know anything of one Stradivarius, who 
made fiddles—old fiddles ?”’ 

I was still standing up in my carriage, 
and we now had quite a little crowd round 


us. They were all Cremonese. Some had 
heard of the advocate Stradivari, no one 
knew anything of the immortal Antonius 
Stradivarius of Cremona, although scarce 
one hundred and fifty years ago his body 
had been laid in the little chapel of the 
Rosary (since pulled down with the church), 
in all probability was still lying but a short 
stone’s-throw off the little group that stood 
round my carriage; vet, not a soul knew 
his name. 

At last one man stepped forward and 
said, ‘‘Sir, if Stradivarius has been dead 
some time, and. you seek his relics, the 
antiquary round the corner might have 
heard of him.’’ This was all I could gather. 
‘*A thousand thanks!’’ I lifted my hat, 
the little crowd lifted theirs. ‘‘ Drive,’’ I 
said, ‘‘to the antiquary!’’ He drove ; the 
antiquary was out, but his wife directed us 
to a certain house in a side-street not far 
from the square of St. Dominic. I drew up 
in front of that house. Two men looked 
out of one window, three girls looked out 
of another. ‘Is this,’’ I shouted, “the 
house of Stradivarius ?’’ ‘‘ No, the advo- 





cate * Stop!’ I cried, ‘do not 
speak of him; I seek not the advocate—I 
know where he lives—I seek the house of 
the great Stradivarius’’ (1 turned to the 
girls), ‘‘a maker of violins!’”’ ‘ He 
doesn’t live here, he’s dead. He doesn’t 
make violins,’’ they said laughing. Then 
another roguish maiden, with eyes full of 
mischief, ‘‘ Yes, this is his house; he used 
to live here; hedied here.’’ ‘‘ Then, may 
I come up? I want to see that room where 
he died.” Another young lady here put 
her head out ; two of them were for letting 
me come up, and the others seemed neu- 
tral. ‘** Look here!” said an elderly gray- 
headed man at another window; ‘‘if the 
gentleman wants anything, I will come 
down—wait. I know,’’ said he, ‘‘ whom 
you seek,—do not attend to these light- 
headed girls,—you seek the house of Stra- 
divarius, who made the famous violins; he 
died more than one hundred years ago; 
his house is still on the Piazza, nearly op- 
posite where the old church of St. Dominic 
stands. ‘‘I[t is not here, but this is the 
interesting manufactory of Signor Cerito ; 
we will show it you, too, if you have time.’’ 
‘*T pray you,’’ said I, *‘ as my time is short, 
tell me where is the casa of the great 
Stradivari.’”’ “Signor, it is No. 2 Piazza 
Roma.”’ ‘I thank you from my heart,’’ 
I said with a sigh of infinite relief, and a 
low bow to all the heads out of the windows. 
Then to my coachman, ‘ Drive,” I said, 
**to No. 2 Piazza Roma.’’ He drove. 

A bright boy of the middle classes, well 
dressed and polite, opened the door. “Tell 
me,’’ I said; ‘*I would see the rooms 
where Stradivari used to live.’’ ‘‘ Come 
in,’ said he; ‘*I dare say they will let you 
come up; there is nothing much to see; 
he died here.’’ I entered the narrow pas- 
sage; beyond it there was a little square 
court-yard paved with old flagstones.. To 
the left, a narrow, dark staircase led up to 
the second-story. I could no longer doubt 
that I was in the house of Stradivarius— 
indeed, the only traditional direction I had 
come to Cremona with was ‘‘ in the Square 
of St. Dominico, opposite the Fagade,’’ 
and this house was quite near enough to 
correspond to that description. At the top 
of the first flight, a beautiful Italian girl 
made her appearance,—the boy said she 
was his sister,—then an elder brother, then 
another boy. This was all the family I 
saw—it was enough ; they were evidently 
intelligent tradespeople, and knew enough 
for my purpose. The young man said, 
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‘¢ The Professor 

fessor ?”’ I asked. 
varius,’’ he answered, ‘‘ who made violins, 
—but ever so long ago,— inhabited these 
rooms, and he died here, but we cannot 
tell which room he died in.’’ ‘‘ It matters 
not,’’ said I; ‘‘ where did he work?’ 
‘Do you really want to seé where he made 


the violins? We never go up there,—it is | 


very dirty,—but if you will see, you must 
ascend.’”’ I went first, followed by the 
little family, who evidently thought me 
quite eccentric, but were extremely polite. 
Higher and higher; at last we came to the 
top of the house. ‘‘ It’s higher still,’’ said 
the boy, and he pointed to a little decayed 


ladder which, at a glance, I could see was | 


only used for certain fowls to roost on. It 
was very dirty; but the boy went up, and 


young man came last. 
door covered with cobwebs, I soon emerged 
on to a sort of loft about twelve feet square. 
It was still soundly roofed with tiles and 
fine old beams and rafters. 
exposed to light and air on the north and 


the west, like an open barn, but walled on | 


the south, with two windows, and walled 
on the east; heavy rafters went all round, 
supported on solid upright beams, “ Here,’’ 
said my host, ‘‘ is where the Professor made 
the violins.’’ 

I thought of the gorgeous studios in 
which our modern artists and sculptors 
think it necessary to work. I looked round, 
and I saw all the coaditions which Stradi- 


varius required to produce these beautiful | 


creations,—miracles of carving, design, and 
subtle cabinet-work,—which are still the 
delight of collectors who seldom hear them, 


of players who find in them a soul of match- | 
less sensibility, of makers who copy end- 


lessly without ever being able to reproduce 
them, and of the whole musical world which 


cal vibrations. 

I looked, and looked again. The genial 
and kindly Italian family standing there 
with me observed that I was absorbed and 
serious, and with the kindest courtesy kept 
silent. And I saw out upon the north the 
wide blue sky, and upon the west the wide 
blue sky just mellowing to a rich purple, 
and flaked here and there with orange 
streaks prophetic of sunset. Whenever 
Stradivarius looked up from his work, if 
he looked north, his eye fell on the old 
towers of St. Marcellino and St. Omo- 

23 


It was entirely | 








”? ‘Who is the Pro- | bono; if he looked west, the cathedral, 
‘* The Professor Stradi- | with its tall campanile, rose dark against 


the sky; and what a sky !—full of clear 
sun in the morning, full of pure heat all 
day, and bathed with ineffable tints in the 
cool of the evening, when the light lay low 
upon vinery and hanging-garden, or span- 
gled with ruddy gold the eaves, the roots, 
and frescoed walls of the houses. 

Yes, after all, the conditions were good : 
good for distilling the rare gums in the 
natural heat ; good for soaking the oil and 


| varnish into the backs and bellies and ribs 


of maple and deal; good for drying 
leisurely, day by day, every polished and 
moulded surface and smooth strip as it 
hung up against the open blue sky, win- 


| nowed by the light winds as they rose and 
| fell with spicy odors from the distant Alps. 
I followed ; even the pretty sister gathered | 
up her skirts daintily and joined us; the | 
Through a trap- | 


Here, up in the high air, with the sun his 
helper, the light his minister, the blessed 
soft airs his journeymen, what time the 
workaday noise of the city rose, and the 


| sound of matins and vespers was in his 


ears, through the long, warm summer days 
worked Stradivarius, drew in the clear 


| light his curves of strength and beauty, 


cut with free hand his scrolls, rounded and 
chiseled with a loving eye those surfaces 
which resemble nothing so much as the 
gentle and undulating curves and satiny 
texture of a smooth human body. From 
this high laboratory, where the master 
seemed so far above the earth, so near to 
heaven, I said it was meet that such melo- 
dious and seraphic ministers should descend 
to be the delight and solace of our sad and 
discordant world. Here was shaped the 
‘* Pucelle ;*’? here was conceived the grace- 


| ful, sweet, and ringing ** Dolphin’’ Strad. 


Here, too, was formed and perfected that 
wondrous violin which, in the hands of 
Ernst, and. never sin@ée, drew tears and 


| laughter from enchanted multitudes, until 
| it was difficult to believe that the spirits of 
has long hung spell-bound upon their magi- | 


the dead were not employing its pathetic 
vibrations to convey to mortals the expres- 
sion of their infinite longings and ineffable 
aspirations. 

I suppose my eyes were raised involun- 
tarily as I stood facing the north, looking 
over a wilderness of roofs to the great 
churches beyond. The young man evi- 
dently thought I was looking at the thick 
beam that supported the roof on that side. 
He climbed up so as to touch’ it, and felt 
along the inside. ‘‘ Here,’’ he said, ‘* the 
professor hung up his violins, You can 
see how old and worn is the beam ; and 
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here and there is a crooked, rusty nail 
on.which the violins hung.’’ A sudden 
thought, worthy of a Vandal, seized me: 
**T will possess one of those nails.’’ I at 
once invented several excuses for myself, 
some of them very good ones. rst. No 
one else cared for the nail; 2d. It would 
simply rot there and be lost ; 3d. Probably 
no one would ever notice it again if left ; 
4th. No one would miss it ; sth: Stradiva- 
_rius would not want it again; 6th. I 
wanted it myself. This last was the best 
excuse I could think of, so I said to the 
young man, ‘‘ Whilst you are up there, do 
you know I should very much value one of 
those old nails? Could you get it for 
me?’’ ‘*Certainly,’’ said he, ‘‘if you 
want it; but it is so very old and rotten, 
I can’t draw it; it is sure to break.’’ 
‘* Never mind,’ said I. He did not mind. 
The nail did break, and I got all of it that 
Stradivarius ever used to hang his fiddles 
on. 

My mission was accomplished. I looked 
round upon that simple, kindly, pictur- 


esque Italian family—the young man, his 
two young brothers, the pretty sister. 
‘* What shall I say to thank you for your 
kindness to me?’ ‘* Nothing,” said the 
young man, laughing; “we don’t want 
anything ; we are glad if you are pleased. 
People don’t often come to see the house ; 
just one or two have been at long inter- 
vals.’” ** At least,’’ I said, ‘‘let me give 
these nice little boys something to buy toys 
with, for they opened the door and have 
been such good little guides ;’’ and I placed 
a few francs in the hand. of the astonished 
little fellows, who seemed doubtful. But 
the pretty sister laughed, and they took the 
francs, with many joyful salutations. 

As I went down-stairs, I met the gray- 
headed man who had told me of the house 
coming up. He had actually, with true 
| Italian curiosity, come all the way to see 
| if I had really gone there. ‘‘ So, so!’’ he 
| said; ‘* you have found the house where 
, the professor once lived?” ‘‘ Yes,’’I said, 
| ‘*I have seen the house of Stradivarius. 
| Addio!”’ 
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By A. L. Morse. 


Tue Argentine Republican Government 
cannot boast of its army, at least so far as 
the morale is concerned. The greater por- 
tion of the military force there is composed 
of convicted prisoners, who, after being 
transported to some one or other of the 
numerous frontier forts, erected for the pur- 
pose of guarding against Indian invasions, 
are general drafted into the regular army, 
where they are by no means always success- 
ful in overcoming their natural disposition 
to misbehave. The serénos, or police, are 
organized on much the same system, espe- 
cially in some of the interior provinces. 
In fact, the old idea of ‘‘ setting a thief to 
catch a thief’’ is here practically carried 
out. 

Mr. Huntly was one of those happy- 
hearted, easy-minded Englishmen who are 
often met with abroad, and had been my 
guest for some considerable time. He did 
not ‘‘take to’’ the dull routine of camp 
life,—for my estancia was far out on the 
prairies,—and he was always glad of an 
excuse to visit the neighboring port town 
of Rosario, where the continual bustle and 


excitement were far more congenial to his 
nature than walking to and tro between the 
stilts of aplow. Mr. Huntly, as the sequel 
will show, got more excitement than he 
expected during his last stay in the town 
just referred to.. 

On a glorious morning of one of the 
long bright summer days peculiar to south- 
ern latitudes, having some business to 
transact in Rosario, I had just given orders 
for my riding-horse to be saddled, when 
Mr. Huntly informing me that he had a 
great desire to go in my stead, I accepted 
him as my temporary agent, and giving 
him the necessary instructions, we shook 
hands and parted, he for his favorite little 
town, and I to return to my work on the 
farm. 

The evening was well advanced when 
my friend arrived in Rosario, and his long 
ride had given him a keen appetite, which 
took some time to be satisfied, notwith- 
standing the substantial hot supper that he 
ordered on his arrival at the hotel. After 
his meal, Mr. Huntly passed an hour or two 
chatting with some newly-arrived country- 
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men, who were able and willing to post 


him up in the latest news from his native | 


country. 

The hour would be nearly midnight, 
when my friend, feeling no inclination to 
retire for the night, left his hotel for a 
quiet stroll and a meditative smoke. Al- 
tnough by no means a sentimental or poeti- 
cally inclined man, the loveliness of the 
evening induced him to extend his walk to 
the suburbs of the town, where the heavy 
dew had settled down on many a fair and 
sweet-scented plant growing in the nicely- 
kept gardens surrounding the numerous 
handsome villas. Presently my guest be- 
gan to consider the lateness of the hour, 
and the advisability of a gooci sleep after 
his long journey ;. and he was just making 
up his mind to return to the hotel, when 
two serénos, or night-watchmen, roughly 
accosted him, demanding to know where 
he was going to so late in the night. Mr. 
Huntly, who had lived several years in the 
country, and knew the Spanish language 
well, explained to them that he was out for 
an evening smoke. This simple answer 
failed to satisfy his challengers, who now 
advanced to his side, threatening to take 
him to the ‘‘ lock-up.’’ 

**Lock me up!’’ cried the astonished 
Mr. Huntly. “What, in the name of 
goodness, would you do that for?”’ 

** Muy bueno’ (very good); ‘*we know 
you are armed ;—all foreigners are ;—and 
our town laws forbid any one to carry fire- 
arms unless by special license.’’ 

‘IT should think,’’ answered my friend, 
who was very blunt in his remarks when 
annoyed, ‘I should think we would re- 
quire weapons to protect ourselves from 
such villanous police as your miserable 
town possesses; and I can easily tell that 
you two are no better than your brother 
Officials.’’ 

‘* We want firearms, not insolence,” said 
one of the serénos, getting his long lance 
into position. 

‘At the same time,’’ added the other, 
““we do not wish to be hard upon an 
ignorant stranger; so if you will give up 
your revolver and a few silver do'lars we 
will let you go in peace, and say no more 
about the matter.” 

**I’ll see both of you in the middle of 
the Rio Parana first!’’ indignantly ex- 
claimed my friend, trying to conclude the 
interview by walking off. 

In this move he was hastily interrupted 
by the serénos, who, presenting their lances 











on either side, defied him to move at 
the peril of his life. Mr. Huntly had a 
revolver upon him; but, unfortunately, 
having brought it to town in order to be 
repaired, it was consequently unloaded. 
He showed them the useless weapon, and 
explained the state it was in; then, taking 
a knife from his pocket, he assured the 
watchmen he had no other ‘‘ missile’’ con- 
cealed about his person. The only re- 
sponse was a rude laugh, with the remark 
that it was even unlawful to be armed with 
knives, especially after dark. 

My friend was not the man to let his 
spirits be easily damped, and took rather a 
jocular view of the proceedings as far as 
they had yet gone. Looking the serénos 
full in the face, he laughingly inquired : 

‘*You couple of idiots appear to be 


| under the impression that I carry a pen- 


knife with me, in order to conquer my 
enemies and do battle with my foes. How 
do you suppose I can cut up my tobacco 
without a knife? for you both know 
very well we invariably use cake-tobacco 
here. Besides, how about keeping my 
finger-nails short and clean? Perhaps I 
should hang a pair of scissors round my 
waist for the purpose? But then scissors ~ 
will likely also to be counted as dangerous 
articles of war by your paternal govern- 
ment.”’ 

‘* Will you go quietly to prison, or re- 
main there with two or three lance-thrusts 
through your infernally impudent car- 
cass?’’ briefly inquired one of the watch- 
men. 

‘*Oh, by the bye, I forgot to mention 
that there lies in my waistcoat-pocket a full- 
blown toothpick. Should I have also left 
it at home?’’ inquired my friend, as he 
still stood his ground, in spite of the angry 
signals made by his captors to move on 
with them. 

At this juncture three additional serénos 
came upon the scene, and left Mr. Huntly 
no alternative but to allow himself to be 
conducted by this body-guard prisonwards. 
Several times during their march they came 
to a halt, and advised their prisoner to 
give up what firearms and money he had, 
and he would be set free. But my friend 
was now determined to follow the matter 
out to its end, and flatly refused to give a 
dollar to each of his captors, to which 
demand they had gradually decreased as 
the police-station was reached. 

Becoming convinced that their prisoner 
would not bribe them to let him free on 
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any terms whatever, the enraged serénos 
gave him in charge to a sleepy official 
within the prison-yard. This latter indi- 
vidual refused decisively to hear any pro- 
test from Mr. Huntly, and ordering his 
guard to relieve him of any firearms he 
might possess, and then to shut him ina 
cell for the night, he condescended to 
inform the unhappy captive that a full 
investigation would be made in the morn- 
ing, but until then nothing could be done. 
Mr Huntly was then locked into a wretched | 
little hole, barely large enough to contain 
a bench and a rude canvas bed, with one | 
coarse heavy counterpane, there being | 
neither pillow nor mattress. Fatigued | 
with his journey and the succeeding ex- 
citement, he soon fell asleep, being com- | 
paratively easy in his mind, as he felt | 
assured all would be made right on the | 
morrow. 

Mr. Huntly would not have dropped off | 
to sleep so composedly had he known what | 
was going to happen to him, and that very 
soon too. While giving up his revolver | 
and knife in the guard-room, my friend 
had resolutely refused to permit his captors 
to search his pockets, and the sleepy offi- | 
cial, to avoid trouble; had allowed him to 
have his own way in this respect, the | 
serénos protesting meanwhile that their 
prisoner must have many valuables upon | 
him, as he was so fearful of being searched. 
Mr. Huntly had gone to bed without | 
undressing. The night felt comparatively 
cold, after the great heat of the summer 
day, and besides, the bed had only one 
covering, and did not appear to be very 
clean. His sleep had not lasted long when 
he became conscious of being slightly 
moved to one side ; then, as sleep quickly 
left him, he felt the hot breath of some one 
directly over his face. He fortunately had 
sufficient presence of mind to keep per- | 
fectly quiet, and cautiously raising an eye- | 
lid, there, to his horror, bending closely | 
over him, was one of the serénos who had 
helped to disarm him in the guard-room. 
The wretch had a long double-edged knife, 
or rather dagger, close to his throat, while | 
with the other hand he was feeling under | 
the bedclothes for Mr. Huntly’s pockets. 
On perceiving his perilous position, my | 
friend could not check himself from start- | 
ing slightly ; and although the movement | 
was almost imperceptible, it was sufficient | 
to make the robber suspicious, and, holding | 
the dagger closer to his victim’s throat, he | 
watched intently for any sign of wak 
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ness. It was only by almost superhuman 
efforts that Mr. Huntly succeeded in re- 
fraining from making any more visible 
signs of consciousness. And his unwel- 
come visitor gradually regained confidence, 
and resuming the search, was successful in 
appropriating to himself my friend’s hand- 
some gold watch and some fifty dollars. 
This proceeding occupied a considerable 
time, the seréno using every precaution to 
avoid disturbing his human prey, as he 
carefully felt in all the pockets of the 
clothes which Mr. Huntly then wore. 
Certainly it was very trying for my unfor- 
tunate friend ; the time passed so slowly. 
And then to lie there quietly submitting to 


| such an outrage, and that terrible dagger, 


with its keen sharp point resting on his 
throat. The slightest downward move of 
the seréno’s hand, and the weapon would 
kill him. The suspense was becoming too 
awful to be borne. Poor Huntly was a 
wild, careless fellow, and full well he knew 
how little fit he then was to meet his seem- 
ing doom. We might here desert him for 
a time, and have a good spell of moralizing 
upon the uncertainty of life, etc., but as 
such a proceeding would be both cruel to 


_ our anxious hero and our trusting readers, 


we mercifully refrain from doing so. Would 
that all authors were equally thoughtful ! 
The seréno, having got what he wanted, 
now slowly crept to thedoor. Mr. Huntly, 
very much relieved in more senses than one, 


| incautiously turned partly over in bed to 


get a better view of the retiring robber, 
who, hearing the movement, hastened back 
to the bedside, barely allowing his victim 
time to resume his apparently sleeping con- 
dition. The dagger was again held in 
fearful readiness, and its owner muttered 


_some Spanish oaths, as if, though unwilling 
| to commit murder unless as a necessary 


precaution, he felt it incumbent upon him 
to give vent to his feelings in some form or 
other. Retiring again from the bed, he 
stood at the cell-door for some time listen- 
ing attentively. All being quiet, the 
seréno gently left the department, closing 
the door after him. With one bound, Mr. 
Huntly was now at the door, shoving the 


| bench against it as an obstruction to his 


unwelcome guest should he wish to return. 
But why should he remain there, and allow 
his enemy to get safely away? That would 
be very foolish ; so kicking the form to one 
side, he made to open the door, intending 
to hasten along the passage and raise an 
alarm. His intentions, no doubt, were 
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very good, but unfortunately he was unable 
to carry them out. The cell-door only 
opened from the outside; and so, after 
kicking and shouting till he was tired, he 
resigned himself to the task of waiting as 
patiently as possible for the morning, when 
surely some one of the prison officials would 
visit him. 

Mr. Huntly waited,—he could not do 
otherwise,—but not with patience. Sleep 
was out of the question, and he paced up 
and down the limited compartment in a 
state bordering on madness. Daylight 
came at last, but no relief, and it was fully 
nine o’clock. Mr. Huntly thought it would 
be about five in the afternoon then, when 
a turnkey entered and requested the pris- 
oner to follow him. He was handed over 
to the superintendent of police, a smart- 
looking official, who had been to England 
several times, and was consequently much 
less prejudiced against Englishmen than 
most of his untraveled countrymen are. 
Mr. Huntly gave a full account of the 
whole affair, and instead of exciting any 
surprise, the relation was listened to by the 
official without any comment, as if such 
things were of constant occurrence, and no 
doubt they were. 

‘* Well, sefior,’’ replied the superintend- 
ent, when Mr. Huntly had finished his 
story, ‘*I will not at present ask for any 
description of the serémo whom you say 
robbed you last night. All the police of 
the town are under my supervision, and I 
think I know the very man to whom you 
refer. To make sure of your accusation 
being correct, I shall, during the day, have 
all the police force mustered in the yard 
here in three separate detachments, which 
you will have an opportunity of inspecting, 
and so picking out your man. I shall 
know, of course, by the muster-roll should 
any one absent himself, which, however, 
is very unlikely, as it would look suspicious. 
Accept, meantime, my regret in your having 
been caused this annoyance, and believe 
me, I shall do my best to restore any prop- 
erty you may have lost. Come here at 
midday, when the first squad will be ready 
for your inspection.’’ 

Don José Vasquez, the police superin- 
tendent, here bowed Mr. Huntly out, 
hoping to have the pleasure of seeing him 
back there at noon precisely. 

When my friend returned to the yard at 
the appointed time, he saw some fifty seré- 
nos drawn up in line, of whom he took par- 
ticular notice, passing slowly along the 





column, but his man was not among them. 
Mr. Huntly had another inspection later 
on in the day, with a similar result. The 
third detachment would not be there till 
sunset ; so my friend went back to his hotel, 
and had a good dinner “‘on trust.’’ He 
then sauntered down to the busy little har- 
bor, and got so interested in the bustle and 
constant change of scene, that he nearly 
made himself too late for his last appoint- 
ment with Don José Vasquez. Arriving in 
the yard just as the detachment was about 
to be dismissed, he hurriedly made his in- 
spection, but could not recognise the seréno 
he was in search of. 

‘« Senor,’’ said the superintendent, ad- 
dressing the disappointed Mr. Huntly, 
‘*you have now seen all the police, and 
yet say the man whom you accuse of rob- 
bing you is not present. I am sorry to dis- 
credit your statement ; but I think it must 
have been all a dream.”’ 

‘* Dreams do not run away with people’s 
watches and money, Don José.”’ 

‘‘True, my friend. You had better try 
and find your man in this last detachment. 
I have no more squads to show you.”’ 

‘*He is not there. I should know the 
villain a mile off.’’ 

‘* You would swear to that ?’’ 

‘* Most assuredly.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ replied the police superintend- 
ent, with a sly smile, “to try you 
thoroughly, I purposely kept back the 
seréno 1 told you I thought would be the 
guilty party. You will now see him; and 
I expect he will turn out to be your mid- 
night visitor.’ 

Don José Vasquez then conducted my 
friend to acell of the prison, where, heavily 
ironed and handcuffed, he beheld the 
seréno of whom he was in search. Both 
the superintendent and Mr. Huntly ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned the prisoner, 
but could elicit no further reply than a 
sturdy denial of any knowledge on the 
seréno's part of the affair altogether. My 
friend was perfectly astounded at the rogue’s 
impudence. To think that a few hours be- 
fore this wretch had, while stealing every- 
thing from him, held a dagger in such a 
position as to greatly endanger his life, 
and now the fellow denied all knowledge 
of any such crime! 

The superintendent of police now re- 
marked that ‘‘he would very soon compel 
the prisoner to sing another song,” and 
gave orders for the ‘‘stretcher’’ to be pre- 
pared. The unhappy seréno uttered a low 
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groan on hearing this, as well he knew his 
coming fate. An official entering pres- 
ently, announced that the ‘‘ machine’ was 
in readiness. 

The seréno was now carried out to the 
yard, and placed flat on his back on the 
ground, and his fetters removed. The 
stretching apparatus now made its appear- 
ance, and certainly it was a primitive- 
looking affair. Four stout thongs of un- 
tanned hide, in a wet state, were fastened 
to the prisoner, two being tied round his 
wrists, and the other two round his ankles. 
Each thong was then stretched, as far as 
possible, away from the limb to which it 
was attached, and then firmly secured by 
strong iron pegs driven into the ground. 
A great strain was thus effectually put upon 


both arms and legs, and was gradually in- | 
creased as the moistened hide dried, caus- | 


ing it to contract. To accelerate the con- 


traction, however, a stick was used as a | 
lever to increase the strain, being twisted | 


in the thongs, and presently the muscles 


of the unfortunate wretch began to crack, | 
After torturing | 


and each sinew to swell. 
the seréno till big drops of agony stood on 


his forehead, Don José inquired if he was | 


ready to confess. 
‘* No, patron,’’ groaned the sufferer, ‘I 


am innocent, and you will be my murderer.”’ | 


‘‘ Tighten the cords,’’ commanded the 
superintendent ; and the levers were again 
put in force, and the strain increased. 

“‘ Santa Maria mia!’’ yelled the wretch, 
now quivering with agony, his eyes pro- | 
truding from their sockets with horrible | 
ghastliness. 

** You will kill the man,’’ interposed Mr. 
Huntly, now sickened, and nearly fainting | 
at the grim exhibition. 


| 


| ‘* Hold, I will confess all !’’ now cried 
| the seréno; and the strain on the thongs 
was relaxed. ‘‘It is true I took the watch 
and money of the English seftor, and I can 
| return him his watch ; but the dollars I lost 
| playing at cards.”’ 

‘*Oh, I see you are only half repentant,’’ 
laughed the official, again ordering the 
| torture to be resumed. The wretch was 
| now a pitiful sight—bathed in sweat, and 
| the veins discolored and swollen, looking 
| as if they would burst. The.awful strain, 
| now distorting the vessels of his throat, 
| prevented him from crying out. Don José, 
| knowing this, ordered his men to again 
| loosen the cords, and, waiting until the 
| seréno had regained the power of speech, 
| he inquired if the dollars had been recov- 
ered yet. 

‘* Si, senor,’’ cried the prisoner ; “ every- 
thing will be found in my house; only re- 
lease me from this fearful death.’’ 

Don José Vasquez gave him another 
little ‘‘stretch,” just, as he remarked, ‘‘ to 
impress his memory well.’? The seréno, 
now in a dead swoon, was carried back to 
| his cell. 

By the morrow, my friend, with the aid 
| of Don José, the police superintendent, had 
recovered the stolen property. The guilty 
seréno was banished to one of the frontier 
forts, from where he would, no doubt, be 
eventually drafted into the army, or else 
back to the police force. 

Many atime I had occasion to transact 
business in Rosario, but my friend Mr. 
Huntly never again volunteered to act as 
| my agent. He confessed to having had 
| quite sufficient town excitement for a sea- 

son, and contented himself roaming among 
| the furrows, as he turned up the face ot 


‘*Not a bit of it,’’ replied Don José; Mother Earth with the light American 


‘** these fellows are tough, and can bear up 
wonderfully ; he will give in presently.”’ 


THE HOME OF 
By W. 


WHEN Odin left Asgard, and the country 
between the Euxine and the Caspian Sea, 
he marched with the flower of the sir 
through central Europe. Everywhere for- | 
tune favored his arms, and new kingdoms | 
fell to. be divided among his followers. At 
last Holstein was reached, and Jutland ; 
thence passing over to Fiinen he founded 


plow drawn by lumbering oxen. 
| y § 


FAIRY TALES. 
G. B. 


From 


the city which still bears his name. 
Odense, says Mallet, he extended his con- 


quests over all the North. His son Skjéld 
he made King of Denmark, Yngui became 
King of Sweden, and Saeming King of 
Norway. Then Odin, when he felt his life 


_ was drawing to an end, called together his 


friends and comrades. With the point of 
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of a lance he nine times wounded himself, 
so that the wounds made a circle; then he 
cut his skin with his sword’s point. He 
declared he was to sit at eternal banquet 
of the gods, and award to the brave who 
fell in battle the honors they had won ; and 
thus he died. His body was borne to Sig- 
tuna, in Sweden, and was burned with pomp. 

This connection with the legendary Odin 
gives Odense its first interest. It owes its 
second and modern interest to the birth of | 
Hans Christian Andersen. His father, a 
shoemaker, was scarce twenty-two years of | 
age, and while love abounded, money was 
scarce. ‘* The young man had himself put 
together his work-bench and his marriage- | 
bed; the latter he had made out of the | 
wooden frame which had borne the coffin | 
of the deceased Count Trampe as the latter | 
lay in state; the remnants of the black 
cloth on the boards still kept this fact in 
remembrance. Instead of the noble corpse, 
surrounded by crape and chandeliers, there 
lay here, on the 2d of April, 1805, a living, 
weeping child—that was myself, Hans 
Christian Andersen. My father is said to 
have sat, on the first day, on the bed, and 
to have read aloud in Holberg while I 
cried. ‘Wilt thou sleep or listen quiet], ?’ 
he is reported to have said in jest; but I 
cried on, even in the church, when I was 
being baptized, so that the preacher, who 
was a passionate man, said, ‘ The youngster 
screams like a cat;’ which words my 
mother never could forget. A poor emi- 
grant, Comar, who stood godfather, con- 
soled her in the meantime with this assur- 
ance, that the louder I screamed as a child, 
the more pleasantly I should sing when I 
had become older.’’ 

The little house stands close to the 
cathedral of St. Cnut, and may be easily 
found. On its projecting wall is the follow- 
ing inscription : 





“Til dette Hus 
Knytte sig 
Digteren 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
Kjaereste Barndomominder. 


Odense Commune satte denne sten 
Den 2den April 1875, 
Dictereno 70—dabige fudselsdag.”’ 


One room was the home of the cobbler, 
one room hung with pictures, with plate- 
racks, with shelves of books and songs, 
Here on Sundays he made the theatres 
which gave young Andersen his first dra- 


| came daily to see her grandson. 





matic aspirations; here the future poet 


listened with rapt attention to the ‘‘ Thou- 
sand and One Nights.” 

Once a year the family kept holiday. 
In May annually the mother donned her 
Sacrament dress, and she and Hans and 
her husband went out into the woods to 
make holiday. Then at night the stove 
was decorated with the fresh beech-boughs, 
and with the bed-linen and window-cur- 
tains (the whiteness of which the mother 
of Andersen took so much delight in keep- 


| ing snowy), the little room was gay as 


little room could be. Hans’s father’s mother 
She was 
of good descent. Mer grandmother had 
been a noble lady in Cassel, the capital of 
Hesse, who married a player, and ran from 
home. She lived in great poverty; but 
her daily duty was to tend a garden at the 
hospital in Odense; and when, twice a 
year, she burned the waste of the garden, 
her little Hans was always there, to play 
with the heap of leaves and peapods, when 
he was a little lad ; and when he was older, 
to astonish the old women, who brought 
their spinning-wheels beside the garden 
blaze, with his childish eloquence and his 
precocious study of physiology. In return 
for information as to their heart and lungs 
the old dames rewarded the boy with 
stories—stories of the north-bred, which 
revealed a world as rich, he says, as that of 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ 

As the time of Andersen’s childhood no 
steamboat existed, and communication with 
one’s friends by post was rare. Odense 
might have lured a stray traveler to the 
belief that he had, indeed, stepped back 
some hundred years, ‘‘so many customs 
prevailed then which belonged to an earlier 
age.’’ ‘*The corporations went about in 
procession, and had before them their 
harlequin with mace and bells. On Shrove 
Tuesday the butchers drove through the 
streets the fattest ox adorned with flowers ; 
a boy, in a white shirt and with large 
wings, rode on the same. The sailors went 
through the city with music and all their 
flags flying; and at last the two most 
daring among them wrestled on a plank 
between two boats, of whom the one who 
did not fall into the water was the victor. 
But what imprinted itself particularly on 
my memory, and became constantly re- 
freshed therein by subsequently repeated 
narratives, was the stay of the Spaniards in 
Fyers in 1808. True it is, I was at that 
time but three years old; still I perfectly 
well remember the brown foreign men who 
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excited riots in the streets, and the cannon | affected. I felt deeply the care which God 


which were discharged. I saw the people 
sleep on straw in a_half-tumble-down 
church near the asylum. A Spanish soldier 
took me one day in his arms, and pressed a 
silver image which he wore upon his breast, 
to my lips. I remember that my mother 
was angry at this, for it was something 
popish, she said; but the image and the 
strange man who danced with me, kissed 
me, and wept, pleased me; certainly he 
himself had children at home in Spain. I 
saw one of his comrades led off to execu- 
tion; he had killed a Frenchman. Many 
years later, influenced by this circumstance, 
I wrote my little poem, ‘The Soldier,’ 
which Chamisso translated into German, 
and which afterwards was included in the 
illustrated book of ‘ Soldiers’ Songs.’ ”’ 

Napoleon became the shoemaker’s hero ; 
one morning he left Odense as a soldier, 
and marched into Holstein. There his 
martial hopes were extinguished ; peace 
was declared, and he returned to his cob- 
bler’s bench, his Holberg, and his gifted 
child, to whom he taught, half in jest, 
words of the odd dialects he had heard on 
this expedition. 

‘*Thou hast, indeed, advantage from my 
travels,’’ he said. ‘*God knows whether 
thou wilt get so far; of that, however, thou 
must take care; think thou of that, Hans 
Christian !” 

The campaign, simple as it had been, 
was too much for the gentle father. The 
ice-maiden came for him, as he had said 
she would, when he showed her outstretched 
arms on the morning frosted pane. The 
entire night a cricket chirped. 

Hans’s mother married again ; and when 
he was fourteen years of age he deter- 
mined to go to Copenhagen to “ become 
celebrated.’’ After much entreaty he was 
allowed to go, chiefly on the assurance of 
a wise woman specially called in, who 
prophesied by cards and coffee, ‘‘ Your 
son will become a great man; and in 
honor of him Odense will become one day 
illuminated.’’ Mother and grandmother 
went with him to the city gate, and parted 
with grief too great for tears. The aged 
gardener of the hospital he never saw again. 

It was some years before Andersen re- 
turned ; and his account of his feelings is 
simple and affecting. 

‘*I crossed the Belt,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
traveled on foot to Odense; as I came 
nearer, and saw the high old church-tower, 
I became considerably more and more 





had taken of me, and burst into tears. My 
mother was rejoiced over me. The families 
of Iversen and Guldberg received me 
kindly ; in the little streets I saw the people 
open their windows to look after me; then 
all knew that matters had gone on remark- 
ably well with me. Nay, when one of the 
principal citizens, who had built a high 
tower to his house, took me up there, and 
I looked out over the city and the country 
around, and some poor women from the 
hospital below, who knew me from my 
childhood, pointed up to me—then I really 
stood, as it were, on the very pinnacle of 
fortune.”’ 

The church of St. Cnut, on the left-hand 
side of which Andersen’s father was buried, 
dates from about the thirteenth century ; 
but an earlier edifice owed its foundation 
to the saint himself. It was fourteen years 
after William of Normandy had conquered 
England, that Cnut ascended the Danish 
throne ; but he early began to make prepa- 
rations for a struggle with the new ruler of 
England for the crown his grand-uncle had 
borne. William’s agents are said to have 
been too busy to allow the project a fair 
chance. It was severely dealt with, and 
culminated in Cnut’s assassination before 
the altar of St. Albanus in ro86. In 1100 
he was canonized ; and his shrine is to this 
day the holiest object in his own church. 

The guide with whom we began our 
visit to the church spoke a little German, 
and was fairly intelligible. With the in- 
tention, however, of making things easier, 
she left us, to send a niece who could 


‘| speak English. She came; but, alas, how 


that niece had misled her friends my pen 
grieves to write! Her English was quite 
as embarrassing to us as it was to her, 
which is saying not a little. She did her 
work well. We missed nothing in this 
cathedral of green and pink pillars—the 
altar of 1649; the quaint picture of Mar- 
garet of Skofgaard in her black brocade, 
and ring on thumb; the picture of Cnut’s 
murder; the ,font of Christian IV.; the 
effigies of John II. and his wife ; the monu- 
ment of Hamo Athlefeldt ; the portrait of 
Luther and his wife in the minister’s room, 
and the archives from 1542. 

Near the cathedral stands a fine statue of 
Frederick VII., by Thorwaldsen’s pupil 
Bissen. The constitution of 1848 is clasped 
in his hand, and the sturdy thick-set figure 
is a significant object and historical monu- 
ment to the people of Odense. 
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A BALL-ROOM 


By ANNIE 


CHAPTER I.—THE DOLL TRIBE, GENERALLY. | 


‘*A PAIR Of portmanteaus and a shabby 
violin-case.”’ 
Lake Leman sleeps five hundred feet 


below; a plain of sapphire, lit up by gleams | 


of emerald, by fitful opal shafts, that melt, 
Jura-ward, into the crystalline air depths 
of sunset. In the middle distance a soli- 
tary lateen sail cleaves the blue. The op- 
posite Savoie mountains, though August 
does but wane, are powdered with fresh- 
fallen snow. The swallows, already think- 
ing of Africa, are trying their wings in 
figures of eight overhead. Oleanders, mag- 
nolias, and standard roses make sweet the 
garden of a certain Grand Hétel Scherer 
that towers among chestnut avenues and 
sweeps of vineyard, high above Clarens. 
And the voice of Mrs. Scipio Leonidas P. 
Briggs breaks the stillness. 

A pleasant voice, despite of its sing-song 
drawl, a voice suggestive of hammock- 
swinging, negro fly-flappers, starlit flirta- 
tions, and every insidious mixture of ice 
and alcohol that it has entered into the 
heart of South American man to concoct. 

‘*My word, yes! That was about the 
figure of Mrs. and Miss Dormer’s luggage. 
A pair of portmanteaus and a shabby violin- 
case. My maid watched them as they rode 
round from the cars. I surmise their dresses 
are innocent of Worth or la Ferriére. I 
surmise their dresses just came out of some 
London dry-goods store. I spent a week 
in London, last spring,’’ goes on Mrs. 
Scipio Leonidas mournfully, ‘‘ and the fog 
so affected my dyspepsia, I never got round 
to see the parks but once. 


enough. My dear, there wasn’t a well- 


toiletted woman there, except, of course, | 


some of our people from home and a few 
Parisians. A gentleman friend of mine 
from New York State remarked to me, 
‘The aboriginal ladies we see around us 
do not dress. They clothe themselves. 


And as for their beauty—I just guess,’ he | 
observed, ‘they look strong. Solidly built | 


up of beef and beer. Calculated to ride 

fox-chasing,.and to resist the vicissitudes 

of wind and rain. Climate,’ my friend 

added, ‘is not a word for this longitude. 

You get a deal of mixed weather, mostly 

bad, in England. Climate there is none.’ ” 
Vor. XVITI.—24. 


That once was | 


REPENTANCE. 
EDWARDES. 


Mrs. Colonel Scipio Leonidas P. Briggs 
| —I love to register the lady’s full title, 
| although she herself will not unfrequently 
| drop the final monosyllable—is a native of 
South Carolina, and despite her fragile 
looks is interviewing Europe with a will 
and thoroughness that might put the whole 
strong-minded sisterhood of Britain to the 
blush. 

The colonel—so Mrs. Scipio Leonidas 
confesses when she has occasion to speak 
of her absent lord—is having a beautiful 
time over the other side. Oh, my, yes! a 
lovely time. He is quite an unselfish man, 
this accommodating colonel; a pattern 
husband. They both hold emancipated 
ideas of the domesticities, Mrs. Scipio will 
tell you, within five minutes of your intro- 
_ duction to her. The colonel don’t want 

her to cross back till she has swallowed all 
the different waters of the continent. It’s 
the state of her gastric organs that’s her 
trouble, and none of the physicians in 
Europe can fix her up. Homburg, Carls- 
bad, Vichy, she has tried them all. Her 
life has been spent going round the mineral 
baths two years and more, and she is right 
down fagged and finished in consequence. 
My-dear, yes! just look at her. And Mrs, 
Leonidas will languidly extend a taper, 
diamonded slip of a hand for your inspec- 
tion. What is she? Don’t deceive her. 
She is a sallow, dyspeptic bundle of nerves, 
now, isn’t she ? 
She is a fine-featured colorless invalid, of 
two or three and thirty, with large restless 
| over-brilliant eyes, the foot (inadvertently 
she shows it often) of a child, and the grace 
| —of a South American. What simile could 
be found to express as much? An in- 
valid, more than half imaginary, precar- 
iously existing on a regimen of French 
novels, rich dishes, and mineral waters. 
A creature of the great Doll tribe, unques- 
| tionably; dressed, jeweled, satin-slippered, 
here among Swiss mountains, as she was 
last spring in Paris, or will be next win- 
ter at Naples or Florence; and still, a 
doll with a brain. In England we have 
dolls, enow. Wax dolls, wooden dolls, 
porcelain dolls, dolls that open and shut 
their eyes, that speak, sing, dance; some, 
| even, that kneel. The doll with a brain is 
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of foreign manufacture, chiefly American 
or French. Mrs. Scipio Leonidas has 
mixed in the vividest circles of Boston and 


giddy little Aurora, of course, was still in 
the school-room.”’ 
A young English lad, tall, bronzed, Ox- 


New York, is brimful of advanced social | ford-suited, stands, enjoying his after-din- 


theories, somewhat crude and garish, it 
may be, if you sift them finely; knows 
Italy like a guide-book, and is as well 
versed in recent Paris gossip of church, 
senate, sa/on, and greenroom as a genuine 
Parisian. 


Dinner is her weakness, dress her passion. 


She is of an organization so sensitive that | 


the neighborhood of a cat, the odor of 
certain flowers, will cause her to faint. And 


present at a bull-fight. 

“ Yes, a pair of portmanteaus and a shabby 
violin-case.’’ So the lady resumes, for the 
benefit of such loungers as are drinking 
after-dinner coffee in the hotel garden. 
“And Mrs. Dormer, one of your aristo- 
crats, no doubt, a duke’s daughter or baro- 
net’s widow or earl’s second cousin, does 
not condescend to show in the public par- 
lors.’’ It isa boast of Mrs. Scipio Leonidas 
Briggs that she cares not enough for lineage 
to distinguish one English title from the 
other. Yet, I suspect, if she should cross 
his path, the society of a living duke or 
baronet, or even of an earl’s second cousin, 
would: not be distasteful to her. ‘* Surely 
you can furnish us with chapter and verse 
out of the Peerage, Mrs. Skelton. 


ner cigarette, and the view of lake and 
mountain, at some paces distant from these 
ladies. At the touching reference to our 
little Aurora’s giddiness, a smile, somewhat 


| doubtful in its import, hovers around the 


| 


corners of his lips. 

‘*Miss Aurora Skelton is not exactly 
what in our American circles we should 
call a bud. I should judge Miss Aurora 


| to be near upon my own time of life ?”’ 
she has been known to travel from Biarritz | 
to Madrid in the dog-days in order to be | 


The tone of Mrs. Scipio Leonidas Briggs 
is friendly. She smiles like one who makes 
an amiable but somewhat rose-colored con- 
cession to human weakness. Yet does her 
voice imply a query. 

Aurora’s mamma, too wary a veteran to 
be provoked to battle on so dangerous a 
field as age, changes the subject deftly. 

She is a sharp, chirruping, altogether 
terrible little old woman, this Mrs. Skel- 


| ton; an old woman, dressed in the extreme 


of youthful mode, yet, withal, so patched, 
so powdered, so wizened, so shriveled, she 


| looks as though she must fall to pieces at a 


| harmless. 


touch. For a short half-hour you might 
judge her, by reason of her frivolity, to be 
Mention her in any of the 


| Riviera pensions that are her winter haunts, 


Who | 


are the owners of the portmanteaus and | 


violin-case that they should give themselves 
airs when they travel round these lakes ?’’ 


‘¢ Dormer—Dormer,’’ repeats the per- | 


sonage addressed as Mrs. Skelton. ‘‘ Dian, 
my love, have we not heard that name be- 
fore ; yes—I recollect !’’ And the speaker 
draws a whisp of red shawl virtuously 
around her thin angular shoulders. ‘It 
will be found, no doubt, that this mis- 


guided young Farintyre, whom everybody | 


pities, is in attendance on them. 
Joyce Dormer’s latest victim.”’ 

** And future husband ?” asks Mrs. Scipio 
Leonidas, with awakening interest. 

‘* Ah, that is a very different matter. I 
knew the Dormers last winter, in Nice—by 
sight only. In my position, my dear 
Mrs. Scipio, no gentleman of the party, 
it is an actual duty to weed one’s. traveling 
acquaintance, to keep clear, if possible, of 
scandal. My girls, you see, are so unso- 
phisticated! Pansy and Dian, until we 
came abroad, never mixed in any but the 
best circles of cathedral society, and our 


Miss | 


| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| daughters. 





| genuously. 


if you would know the depth of emotion 
her name is capable of inspiring in the 
breast of unwedded and unguarded man! 
Persistent and metallic is Mrs. Skelton’s 
voice; mirthless her jerky laughter. In 
lieu of honest gray hairs, a small pink cap , 
is perched on the summit of her head. 
Her hollow cheeks are rouged ; her smile 
is fixed upon the very newest principles, 
and warranted; a smile glistening, ada- 
mantine, as the longest established firm in 
Hanover Square can supply. She is a very 
libel on old age; a sermon—not in stones, 
but in paste, and whose text is the rotten- 
ness and vanity of all human desire! 
Around her, in sallow greens, brickdust 
crimsons, and dull golds, are grouped a 
trio of elderly girls, each in an attitude—her 

‘* My children are not handsome, accord- 
ing to rule,’’ the veteran will allow in- 
‘** As regards feature, indeed, 
they take after the prebendary’s family 
rather than my own.’’ This absent, never- 
appearing prebendary is a somewhat dark 
subject, brought forward only when_ the 
best cathedral society fails to effect, as a 
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garnish to Mrs. Skelton’s tallest talk. “ But 

‘they are the delight of artists, each in her 
different genre. 
more than beautiful,’ the great Thorean 
said to me when we were last in London, 
‘ The Miss Skeltons are deliciously, quaintly 
picturesque !’ ’’ 

So to the great Thorean’s charge, per- 
haps, may be set down the golds, greens, 
and crimsons of which we have spoken. 

The eldest, Pansy, is florid, stout, short, 
and in her thirtieth year. 


‘The Miss Skeltons are | 


Pansy dresses in | to sing without a book at all. 


| that Mr. Longmore is hoping for his after- 
| dinner song ?”’ 

To other eyes than those of maternal 
affection it might look as though Mr. Long- 
more were hoping for nothing, with so un- 
| expectant an air does the young Oxonian 

enjoy his after-dinner smoke. 
| Not brought down your notes? Now, 
| Rora, that is only shyness, and, indeed, 


| after the sums your poor papa and I have 


spent on your music, you ought to be able 
Don’t you 


chintz, with flame-colored ‘‘housewife’’ | remember the bishop’s daughters in our 


pinafores, wears her hair in a tangle above 
a pair of beetling brows, knits socks for the 
poor, even between the courses of a sable 
@ héte dinner, and is ofttimes put warmly 
forward by the veteran, in the absence of 
the younger sisters, or in the neighborhood 
of curates, as a home treasure. 

The second, Diana, is tall, acidulated, 


intellectual ; a Diana with a greenish com- | 
plexion, a tip-tilted nose, improvised eye- | 


brows, and the least excellent voice that 
ever issued from a woman’s lips. She 
represents the genius of the group; is sel- 
dom without a Cambridge text-book in her 
hands, talks about Greek particles and the 
differential calculus, affects the First Re- 
public as regards her flow of drapery, and 
in feature is said, by her relatives, to re- 
semble Charlotte Corday. 

Aurora, aged twenty-six, is peony- 
cheeked, laughing, indiscreet ; the hoyden, 


the irrepressible, gushing, spoilt child of | while I live. 


the family. On the present occasion 
Aurora wears a short white frock, a sash, 
and very brilliantly-colored stockings. Her 
sleeves are tied, baby-fashion, on her 
shoulders with crimson knots; buttercups 
and daisies, in a wreath, are twined amid 
her disheveled locks ‘‘ The cottage maid 
of Wordsworth, who had a rustic woodland 
air,” so Diana will whisper to you in sis- 
terly confidence, ‘‘is thought by painters 
to be well embodied in our little wild 
Aurora.”’ 

‘Yes, if we were at our own place at 
home, the naughty child would be in the 
school-room still,’? runs on Mrs.’ Skelton 
archly; ‘‘ but we mange, Di and I between 
us, to coax her sometimes to her lessons. 
Aurora is sadly backward at her French 
verbs,—you are not a mother, Mrs. Scipio 
Leonidas, you know nothing about -these 
minor worries,—and her arithmetic still falls 
short of the mark. On the other hand, 
her proficiency in music is beyond her 
years. Rora, my sweetest, don’t you see 


| charming Auchester circle? No, it was 
| before your introduction into society. 
| Pansy and Dian will recollect them. How 
| quite too delightfully they were able to 
| give us song after song without notes! 
On one cccasion, when we were dining at 
his Lordship’s, I can recall Mr. Archdeacon 
| Prettyman observing va 
**T know it would bore Mr. Longmore 
into fits to have to listen,’’ interrupts 
| Aurora, rolling her black eyes depreca- 
| tingly in the young Oxonian’s direction. 
| ‘*Mr. Longmore knows my songs by heart 
from beginning to end. He has told me 
so, often. And then the men are such 
horrid inconstant creatures! ‘One foot on 
shore, and one ’ Don’t listen, Mr. 
| Longmore, I won’t allow you to listen; of 
| course we are not talking of you—they care 
| for nothing but change and novelty. I 
| declare I’ll never sing to please a man again 
I vowed so only last night, 
| didn’t I, Di?” 

Mr. Longmore, at this pathetic declara- 
| tion, throws away the end of his cigarette, 
| and crosses the terrace. He glances down, 

as admiringly as he may, at the peony- 
cheeks and shoulder-knots, the brilliant 
stockings, the disheveled locks, the with- 
| ered daisies and buttercups of poor Aurora. 

**You don’t want me to repeat what [ 

have so often said—that it gives me pleas- 
| ure to hear you sing, Miss Skelton ?’’ 
| A certain tenderness is in his voice, or 
| his hearer thinks so. Aurora Skelton bri- 
| dles, hangs down her head, then moves away 
| towards the sa/on window. The girl is 
| really prettyish, despite the exceeding vul- 
| garity that comes to her by education and 


| Inheritance; has, at least, the negative 
| charm of being fresher, fairer, than her sis- 


| ters. She has also fallen in love, of an 


| easy kind, with the good-looking under- 
| graduate, who, during the past fortnight, 


has been vainly endeavoring to ‘‘ read”’ in 
the Grand Hotel Scherer ! 
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And Hugh Longmore is weak enough to 
feel flattered. 

The young fellow, in very truth, has 
over-high ideals of womanly grace and re- 
finement. 
on the pavement of an English cathedral 


town and partly in the public rooms of | 
foreign hotels, is a flirt, in the fullest accep- | 


tation of that most odious word. As well 


ask grapes from thistles as look for modest | 
feminine charm in the daughter of such a | 


mother! From her maiden bower on the 


second floor Aurora casts down eye-shots | 


at young Longmore, while her hair is still 
en papillote of a morning. 


from terrace to terrace, breaks in upon his 
morning’s reading in the remoter corners 


of the gardens, informs him, half a note | 


flat, during the afternoon hours that she is 
‘*weary,’’ ‘‘alone,’’ ‘fading away,’’ or 
‘*owre young to marry;’’ and she jars 
upon every finer sense the lad possesses, at 
all times. 


But Aurora has bold black eyes, a pair | 


of ruddy lips, white teeth, and a dimple in 
her left cheek. She has also a mother. 


And Longmore, unguarded by sister, cousin, 


or chum, is in greater peril than he suspects. 

Refined, fastidious youths, fresh from the 
cloisters of taste the most conservative, 
have ere this been seen to form lifelong 
alliance with coarseness, possibly through 
chivalrous inaptitude at repulsion, possibly 
through some mysterious physical affinity 
hard to understand. 

The rosemary, we know, will not live 
with the Jaurel, nor the laurel with the 
vine, nor the cabbage with the olive. Yet 
does garlic planted in the neighborhood of 
the rose supply the flower with a richer 
fragrance. 

‘*If Mr. Longmore wishes for his song, 
Aurora, run for your notes at once... . 
That dear girl’s diffidence must positively 
be got over,’’ whispers Mrs. Skelton into 
Longmore’s ear when Aurora has obedi- 
ently tripped away. ‘* You cannot think 
what it costs her, Mr. Longmore, even to 
sing before you. ‘I know Mr. Longmore 


is a finished critic,’ the child will often de- | 


clare toher sisters. ‘Such exquisite classic 
taste, such knowledge, such culture! If I 
could only feel sure of his approval !’ ’’ 

‘**Of my approval—madame,’’ stammers 
Longmore, looking wretched. 

‘*In my singing days I was in the light 
and comic style,’’ 
tishly tapping the young man’s arm with 


Aurora Skelton, educated partly | 


She intercepts | 
him on his way to breakfast, pursues him 


her fan. ‘‘ Indeed, there are some who 
still care to hear me in ‘ Misthress Malone.’ 
| But Aurora is all for the pathetic. 


You 
know, Mr. Longmore, I am quite a believer 
in community of soul, and I must say you 
| seem to have the same tastes in everything. 
Ah, Rora my dear,’’ the young lady at 
this moment peeping forth from the salon 
| window, a music-book under her arm, ‘‘ be 
sure you give Mr. Longmore something 
good and serious—‘ The Lost Chord’ say, 
| to lead off with.’’ 

And Aurora gives it him; out of time 
from first to last, and thumping a heated 
accompaniment, every third bar of which 
contains at least one wrong note. But 
| Longmore, although a passionately keen 
| lover of music, is not a stern judge to- 
night. The critical faculty at two-and- 
twenty is apt to be partial when a showy 
| girl, more than half in love with oneself, 
heaves palpitating sighs and flings upward 
melting glances through her eye-lashes as 
she sings. 

**The Lost Chord’’ (how often do 
Aurora’s hearers wish that chord had been 
lost indeed!) is ruthlessly murdered. Then 
follows a massacre of Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave 
Maria’’ and of the “ Serenade” of Gounod. 
Happily, there are states of mind in which 
aman can be distinctly possessed by two 
sets of impressions at once. Leaning over 
Aurora’s shoulder, patiently turning the 
pages of her book and enduring alike her 
wrong notes and her ogles, Hugh Long- 
more catches a reflected glimpse of Leman 
in an opposite mirror; can imagine him- 
self on the lake’s blue breast half a dozen 
miles away, the dip of the sculls, the light 
lap of the waves, the trickle of mountain 
rivulets for music; his pipe, his A°schylus, 
and the delicious sense of being alone and 
unbored for companionship. 

By the time they return to the terrace 
the sun has sunk over Jura’s purple crest ; 
| Venus shines tremulously in his wake ; the 

light-forsaken mountains have gone from 
| amber to crimson, from crimson to ashen- 
| gray. Already a few faint points of light 
stud the deep vault of heaven. 

‘The Ram, the Bull, the. Heavenly 
Twins,’’ quotes Mrs, Skelton playfully. 
‘*T don’t know how the young ones feel, 
| Mrs. Scipio Leonidas, but to me the air 
| strikes.chilly. Pansy, Dian, my loves, why 





| not take a last turn round the gardens 
| while you have still light? 
cries the veteran, skit- | flowers out of Monsieur Scherer, if you can 


| find him, for to-night’s ball.’’ 


Coax some 
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Thus craftily does the veteran ever dis- 
pose of her contingent forces. Pansy and 
Diana have had, or have not had, each her 
day ; they must leave Aurora an open field 
when Aurora’s star chances to be in the 
ascendant. 

“ As for you two delinquents,”’ she cries, 
kissing the tips of her fingers with gruesome 
gayety to Longmore and his companion, “I 
do not doubt you have some mischief still 
to plot together. Aurora, sweetest child, 
besteady! Don’t let your spirits run away 
with you. Iam sure Mr. Longmore would 
like a description of that last Auchester 
festival, and the delightful county people 
you and your sisters met at the palace.”’ 

Aurora replies by a burst of discordant 
Skelton laughter; and Longmore, with 
nerves absolutely set on edge by the sound, 
gives a moral shiver. Hopeful sensation 
for a man on the brink of folly ; impossible 
sensation for a man on the brink of love! 

**Ma does go on so about that dull old 
Auchester. As if I cared a fig for square- 
toed canons and musty bishops’ palaces.” 
Thus Aurora, dancing with infantile vivac- 
ity, shoulder-knots, buttercup wreath and 
all, along the terrace. ‘ For my part, I 
never want to set foot in an English cathe- 
dral town again. Do I look suited for stiff 


parties, Mr. Longmore, for clerical society 
in general, and bishops’ breakfasts in par- 
ticular ?” 

**You ask me honestly. 
must answer, ‘ No.’ ’’ 

**A place like Auchester did all very 


I am afraid I 


well for Dian. Di is so awfully clever. 
Not a book you mention but she is up in 
it, and as to the magazines—Di can read 
eleven different serials at once, and keep 
the eleven different love-affairs clear in her 
head. Pansy, of course, was in her ele- 
ment, because of the curates. I am not 
clever, as you, Mr. Longmore, must have 
found out, and with regard to curates si 

‘*With regard to curates?’’ repeats 
Longmore, as Aurora Skelton pauses. 

The young lady is taken afresh with a 
fit of laughter somewhat more hysterically 
discordant than the last. Bad creature 
that he is! What does, what can, Mr. 
Longmore mean? Curates, indeed! He 
will be asking her opinion of barristers 
next. A shame, that it is, to chaff her like 
this, but she, Aurora, knows what he is 
hinting at. Mr. Longmore is to bea barris- 
ter himself before very long, is he not? 

An alarming depth of meaning is in her 
voice. , young Longmore glances away to- 

24 





wards the valley of the Rhone, away towards 
the mountains, upon whose topmost peaks 
the fairy-like pink after-glow has once more 
shone forth. Abruptly the thought flashes 
on him that a train will leave Clarens sta- 
tion for Aigle at seven thirty-five to-morrow 
morning. At Aigle a man has only to 
buckle his knapsack across his shoulder, 
start for the mountains, and 

‘« The one place on earth for me is Lon- 
don,’’ says Aurora, shrewdly translating for 
herself the expression of the lad’s face, and 
becoming cured of hysterics on the instant. 
‘¢ We have quite a legal connection in Lon- 
don. Aunt Julia, a sister of my papa’s, is 
married to Sir Joseph Sweeting’s cousin. 
The great Q.C., you know.”’ 

Longmore knows. How often has that 
apochryphal legal connection been tanta- 
lizingly waved, like the matador’s red flag, 
before the embryo barrister’s sight ? 

‘And next season I hope to pay Aunt 
Julia a visit. You will come and see me, 
won’t you, Mr. Longmore, if you are in 
town ?”’ 

‘‘T should be delighted at all times, in 
all places, to do that, Miss Skelton.’’ 

‘* And we can look back to these happy 
Clfrens days,’’ says Aurora, speaking with 
the stereotyped little glow and little shiver, 
and punctuating the sentence with sighs. 
**We shall have grown wiser, both of us. 
We shall wonder, I dare say, how we could 
ever have been so foolish !”’ 

‘* We—you—will have abundant oppor- 
tunity for hearing good music in London,” 
answers Longmore, returning with laudable 
presence of mind to his muttons. 

Miss Aurora Skelton glances at the young 
man sharply. He is still watching the dis- 
tant valley of the Rhone, and his counte- 
nance does not play him traitor. 

‘*When I stay with my Aunt Julia, I shall 
be in the very highest musical circles, and 
T. S. can always run up from Aldershot to 
take me about to concerts and operas.”’ 

T. S. is a fond abbreviation of ‘‘ Thomas 
Skelton,’’ the only male hope of the family, 
and a lieutenant in one of her Maijesty’s 
marching regiments; of whom we shall be 
forced to see more hereafter. 

‘‘ Hearing the best professionals,’’ pro- 
ceeds Aurora, ‘‘or, if Aunt Julia is gener- 
ous, a dozen good finishing-lessons would 
give my singing a little of the bravura style, 
would they not ?’’ 

‘* Finishing-lessons !’’ repeats Longmore, 
his emphasis supplying unintentional irony, 

‘* Yes. Just enough to learn a few show- 
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songs, you know. Of course I’ve done 
with solfeggios.’? Aurora Skelton manu- 
factures her barbarous Italian plural un- 
blushingly. ‘‘ What I want is bravura. I 
had a course from one of the best masters 
last winter at Nice, and that is what he 
told me I wanted—bravura.’’ 

Longmore’s eyes are still turned in the 


direction of the mountains, and he remains | 


silent. The last changeful hues of the day 
that is dead have paled, reflushed, gone 
pale again. A greenish flame-like lustre 
shows forth, in inky relief, the angular 
peaks of Cubli and the Jaman. 

** La, gracious, if there isn’t the moon! 
I do so love-to see the moon rise.’’ Like 
Emerson’s young lady, poor Aurora adores 


cavalry officers. 





companion, hears a scream or two of 
Aurora’s laughter, a burst of Aurora’s 
mock enthusiasm, then draws hastily back 
behind a half-closed Venetian shutter and 
watches them; watches them not that she 
may gather facts whereupon to rest a theory, 
but contrariwise. It is Joyce Dormer’s 
habit to feel ere she thinks, to judge of 
things, women, and men by instinct and at 
first sight. Facts have to fit themselves into 
her judgments, afterwards, as best they may. 

‘*Mr. Farintyre, come hither.’’ 

Low is her voice and tuneful, yet does a 
certain slowness of utterance, a suggestion 
rather than an actual tone of weariness, 
contrast pathetically with her airy, girlish 


| figure, with the blooming summer of her face. 
poetry, roses, the moon, the sky, and— | 


“If we turn sharp round | 


the left corner of the terrace, we shall see | 


her come up over the Dent du Midi to 
perfection.” 

And turning sharp round the corner of 
the terrace proves, as chance will have it, 
the immediate salvation of Hugh Long- 
more. 

’ 
CHAPTER II.—CONCERNING OLD VIOLINS. 

For he and his companion are brought 
within focus of a balcony on the first floor 
of the hotel. 

And across the balcony-railing leans a 
girl whose eyes, even in this half light, sees 
farther than most people’s, whose brain is 
as rapid at deduction as a child’s, and whose 
incisive promptness of action might quicken 
jealousy in the breast of an Alexander or a 
Bismarck. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Across the balcony-railing, serenely con- | 


templative of lake and mountains,—yet in 
the very mood of restless idleness that 
renders the human heart promptest at 
meddling in the love-affairs of others,— 
leans Joyce Dormer, the younger of the 
ladies whose violin-case and whose exclu- 
siveness—it may be the attendance of whose 
latest victim—have fired so many feminine 


breasts in the Hétel Scherer with indignant | 


curiosity. 

A girl in a sad-colored gown, tall, grace- 
ful, fair, and twenty; a girl slender of 
throat and limb, with a face on whose 
sweet outlines the peachy bloom of child- 
hood seems yet to linger, hands so charged 
with expression it sets you dreaming of 
fine harmony but to look at them, and a 
pair of large, admirably lucid blue eyes. 
Such, at a glance, is Joyce. 

She catches sight of Longmore and his 





A very fat, very blonde young man (of 
the order of men evidently whose fortune 
is in their pockets, not in their brains) lies 
dosing on a sofa at some little distance. 
He rouses himself after one or two jn- 
effectual efforts, rubs his eyes with both 
very fat, very blonde hands, then rises and, 
without much lover-like alacrity in his 


| movements, crosses the room to Joyce’s 


side. 

Quite of the first water must be this 
young man’s tailor; zdem, his haberdasher 
and boot-maker. You think of them all, 
tailor, haberdasher, and boot-maker, at the 
earliest moment of your introduction to 
him. You seem to hear the jingle of his 
money at every movement. Frankly vacu- 
ous are his round, reddish-brown eyes, 
vacuous is the smile by which, no very per- 
ceptible jest to the fore, he shows the 
whiteness of his teeth. His expression is 
one of heavy good-humor, of contentment 
with the world that affords. daily physical 
enjoyment to Mr. John Farintyre. And 
he wears ostentatious jewelry. Miss Dor- 
mer’s sway can, surely, not be so absolute 
over him as current gossip alleges. : He 
wears ostentatious jewelry ! 

‘*Do you see those two people in the 
garden !’’ says the girl, beneath her breath. 
**Do not look at me, please—I must tell 
you, Mr. Farintyre, that you have fallen 
into a terribly bad habit of doing so, lately. 
And do not look at the sky above or in 
the lake below. Try,’’ pronouncing each 


word, syllabically, like one who smoothes 
down a hard sentence for a child’s com- 
prehension, ‘‘to pull your scattered faculties 
together and to do simply and literally as 
you are bidden. You see that good-looking 
English boy, and the—the young person he 
is talking with on the terrace yonder ?”’ 
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Joyce’s lover, if lover he be, shakes his 
head and rubs some still lingering mists of 
sleepiness out of his eyes. Then, in the 
perfectly level, flat voice whereby fatigued 
young gentlemen cf the present day give 
expression to their feelings, he ejaculates : 

‘‘ Longmore of Corpus, by Jove! With 
a lady.”’ 

‘* Longmore of Corpus, vof with a lady.” 
repeats Joyce rather cruelly. ‘*Do you 


mean to tell me, Mr. Farintyre, that yonder ; 


poor lad isa college friend of yours ?”’ 

‘*Friend,’’ observes Mr. Farintyre, ‘is 
a strong word. Hugh Longmore and I 
were in different sets at Oxford ag 

‘« Of that Iam perfectly sure,’ 
Miss Dormer, with emphasis. 

‘* Believe he may have got introduced to 
me at some of the college wines—quite a 
different set of fellers, you see. Lincoln- 
shire rector’s son—screwing along on a 
wretched three hundred a year, reading 
man, went in for professors’ lectures and 
tea, esthetic culture,—tell me if I’ve got 
hold of the jargon right,—and all that sort 
of thing.”’ 

‘LT understand. Never smuggled a fox- 
terrier into college in a brown-paper parcel, 
never drove tandem through plate-glass 
windows in the High street, nailed up a 
proctor’s door, or painted any of the 
statues pea-green. In spite of these de- 
merits,’’ says Joyce Dormer coolly, ‘he is 
an exceedingly nice, refined-looking boy, 
and, friend or no friend, he is a fellow- 
creature and shall be saved. Please do not 
look at me, Mr. Farintyre” (with a quick im- 
patient movement turning her head aside), 
‘* but listen attentively to what I am saying. 
Longmore of Corpus shall be saved.’’ 

Mr. Farintyre, forbidden the first natural 
use of his eyes, does the next best thing— 
at how immeasurable a distance—open to 
him. He looks at Aurora Skelton. 

**Hansomish gurl, that!’’ The remark 
is made in a tentative tone rather than one 
of certainty. ‘*Not very unlike Rosie 
Lascelles of the Ambiguity, only worse 
form.”’ 

‘* Has Rosie Lascelles of the Ambiguity 
afalseear? Has Rosie Lascelles the flattest, 
harshest voice that ever issued from a human 
throat ?”’ 

‘*Rosie pipes like a linnet. Ask any 
one who saw her in that burlesque on Frou- 
frou’’—Mr. Farintyre looks almost inter- 
ested—‘‘ if Rosie Lascelles sings in tune !” 

‘* Then, what right have you to libel her 
by such a comparison. The young person 





, 


interrupts 





with shoulder-knots has been singing false 
notes at Longmore of Corpus half the after- 
noon, and again since dinner. How can I 
tell it? At whom should the false notes 
have been sung if not at him.?”’ 

‘* At—at some other fellow, perhaps.’’ 

‘*Mr. Farintyre, I did not think you 
would have attempted to argue in such a 
cause. Neither should I have suspected 
you of ill-timed attempts at humor. Far 
from his natural protectors, poor little lad!” 
Longmore of Corpus stands just within six 
feet one in his slippers. ‘A stranger, in a 
foreign land—it is your duty, as an Eng- 
lishman, to look after him.’’ 

‘¢Oh, Longmore will get along all right,’’ 
remarks John Farintyre lazily. ‘* The gurl 
looks the sort to draw him out. Shy of 
ladies, generally ; high ideals, you know— 
looks upon women as superior sorts of 
beings, and that. Not a man J ever had 
anything to say to.’’ 

Forth darts a mischievous flash from Joyce 
Dormer’s blue eyes. 

‘You will have something to say to him 
now ; yes, before another two minutes are 
over. ‘ Will you come into my parlor,’ 
asks the spider of the fly? And the innocent 
fly, through your moral support and agency, 
Mr. Farintyre, shall take courage and an- 
swer, ‘No.’ Go down to the man who is 
not your friend, and tell him that I, Joyce 
Dormer, desire to make his acquaintance. 
Does that not please you? Then exercise 
your fertile brain in hitting upon some 
better excuse. And quickly! ‘The spider 
draws her webs closer—-the lady’s voice 
has sunk to a whisper. There is not a 
moment to lose.’’ 

A wooden staircase descends, chilet- 
fashion, from the long line of balconies 
on the first floor to the flower gardens of 
H6tel Scherer. Down this staircase a 
heavy, not too willing figure makes its way 
ere another minute has past ; Miss Dormer, 
her fair head powdered with silver by the 
moon, keeping watch over the develop- 
ment of the plot from above. Mr. John 
Farintyre whistles, somewhat tunelessly ; 
he gazes round at lake, sky, and mountain, 
then, hands in pockets, lounges up to the 
pair of sentimentalists on the terrace and 
by a drawled ‘‘ How are you?’’ renews 
his college acquaintance with the man who 
is not his friend: 

Will the spider, affrighted, run? Will 
Miss Aurora Skelton take refuge in the 
proprieties ? 

Miss Aurora Skelton does nothing of the 
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kind. Too artless a child of nature to wait 
for an introduction, the young lady enters, 
at a moment’s notice, into the freest, easiest 
conversation in the world with the new- 
comer. She seats herself on the ivy-grown 
parapet that at this point divides the ter- 
race from a slope of purple vineyard ; then, 
clasping her hands round her knee, in an 
attitude copied, doubtless, from some illus- 
trated love-scene in one of Diana’s eleven 
serials, rolls up her black eyes ingenuously 
in the direction of Mr. Farintyre. 

‘* How well she would suit him, in the 
absence of Rosie Lascelles of the Am- 
biguity !’’ 

This, or some analagous thought, crosses 
Miss Dormer’s mind as she looks down, 
unnoticed herself, upon the group. 

‘*A moonlit trip to Chillon? Well, to 
be sure!’’ So ring the loud exaggerated 
accents of Aurora Skelton. ‘* What an 
awfully jolly idea !’’ 

‘* After an acquaintance of one minute 
and a-half,’’ interpolates Joyce mentally, 
‘*to credit poor John Farintyre with 
ideas !’’ 

**T should like it awfully, any evening 
you choose, that is to say if ma would give 
me leave, and I know she would. Dian 
and I used often to row about with the 


gentlemen at home, I mean from the Pen- 
sion Potpourri down at Nice. Besides, T. S. 
is coming in a day or two, and he could 
chaperon us. What do you say, Mr. Long- 
more ?”’ 

**T say,’’ repeats Joyce half aloud, and 
with growing determination, ‘‘ that Mr. 


Longmore shall be rescued. Yes, John 
Farintyre may conduct the awfully jolly 
expedition to Chillon, with or without 
T. S., if he likes. Longmore of Corpus 
shall be rescued. Now for the means of 
his deliverance. Ah, I have it—Stradiva- 
rius !”’ 

She flies across the room at the inspira- 
tion; three or four moments later, behold 
her gliding softly back, her violin between 
her hands, to the window! Standing 
within its embrasure, just where a slant of 
moonlight falls with ivory whiteness on her 
figure, Joyce Dormer begins to play. 

The strain she chooses is admirably suited 
to the scene and moment; one of those 
Nativities in which the old composers loved 
to reproduce the tunes performed in early 
summer, by the Pifferari, before the street 
shrines of the Virgin ; astrain pure, passion- 
less, as her own girlish face. 

Execution is not her strong point. While 





she lives, Miss Dormer will possibly never 
compass a grand bravura passage, a single 
striking or bizarre effect. In the true Ital- 
ian quality of making her violin sing, in 
the broad simple vocal character of music 
like this, music in whose traditional triple 
tempo one ‘‘ feels the starlight,’’ Joyce is 
already, at twenty years old, an artist. 

After the nativity, she begins a solo 
sonata, one of the famous Twelve of Cor- 
elli. Ere the first andante movement is 
half over, a hasty step crosses the terrace, 
approaches stealthily up the wooden stairs, 
then stops. And a smile of victory steals 
round Joyce’s lips. She throws herself 
with spirif* into the quick tripping move- 
ment, the sparkling semiquavers and bril- 
liant staccato runs of the second part. With 
mingled fire and delicacy her bow lingers 
over the third movement, a broadly majes- 
tic adagio. Few amateurs can play a fine 
adagio, for the reason that here the spon- 
taneous gift of melody, Joyce’s special en- 
dowment, is the only thing that avails. 
By the time she reaches the last bars of 
the final presto a man’s figure throws its 
shadow suddenly between herself and the 
moonlight. 

Miss Dormer starts away with a little 
frightened gesture, that, to say the least of 
it, is don trovato. At the same moment the 
big, drawling voice of John Farintyre at 
once dispels every suspicion of romance, 
and explains the situation. 

“Mr. Hugh Longmore, college acquaint- 
ance, fond of Mozart and Beethoven, up in 
classical music and that sort of thing. Mr. 
Hugh Longmore—Miss Dormer.”’ 

Joyce bends her head coldly. She stands 
motionless, her eyes downcast, her violin 
clasped between both white hands upon 
her breast. 

And Longmore feels that he has com- 
mitted an indiscretion. 

Where is all the easy assurance, where 
the confidence in his own power and the 
weakness of women engendered in him 
during his quasi love-affair with Aurora? 
What is there in that cold salutation, in 
that pair of slender folded arms, that they 
should paralyze him back to the worst shy- 
ness of his school-boy days? 

**I am afraid you will call it a great 
intrusion, but I hoped—I mean, I feared 
—that is to say, Mr. Farintyre thought that 
you might be prevailed upon to play again.” 

For a few moments Joyce refrains, ob- 
durately, from helping him. She stands 
mute, frozen, while the poor fellow stam- 
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mers and colors and repeats himself; enjoy- 
ing his confusion, perhaps, as a cat enjoys 
the palpitating misery of a mouse. 
Then she lifts up her gaze of sweet, most 
steadfast blue to the young man’s face. 
**Do you care for the violin “wy ?’’ she 


cries, moving a step towards him in the | 


indistinct light. ‘‘ Do you ask me to play, 
as people ask one to dance a quadrille, 


from asense of duty, or because my playing | 


would give yourself pleasure? Oh, if you 
are a real music-lover, you shall hear just 
as much of my Stradivarius as you choose— 
I will get my mother to accompany me. 
Mr. Farintyre, run up to the second floor, 
please. Mamma’s number is fifty-five, the 
room exactly over this one, and say we 
should like some music. Come in, Mr. 
Longmore.”’ 

And by a little wave of the hand, by a 
softening that just falls short of a smile 
around the lips, she promotes young Long- 
more, on the spot, to the rank of an ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Farintyre obeys Joyce’s commands 
with the promptness of one well broken to 
the duties of fetching and carrying, and 


Longmore, a man of conjectural habit of 


mind, finds himself speculating, with a 
sensation of absurdly keen jealousy, as to 
the probable relations that exist between 
the two. 

Farintyre, though brainless, is rich, the 
only son of a long-established, well-accred- 
ited city stock-broker. Farintyre drove 


the best turn-out of his time in Oxford; | 


rode the best horses at the Heythrop meet ; 
gave the most extravagant wines and din- 
ners of any man at Merton. 

The Dormers are poor, traveling around 
the Swiss lakes, according to Mrs. Scipio 
Leonidas, with a pair of portmanteaus, a 
shabby violin-case, and 

“* Fa, fa, sol, fa,’ goes a rapid sweep of 
Joyce’s bow across the strings. 

Even in this moment’s preliminary tuning 
Longmore receives an impression, never to 
be effaced, of the®girl’s rare and finished 
excellence of posture ; the quiet shoulder- 
joint, the firm and flexible wrist, the exact 
right-angle of bow ; delightful graces all of 
them to one who appreciates with ear and 
eye alike. 

‘*Flat again! The air of Lake Geneva 
most certainly disagrees with violins. 


weather as a barometer. You care some- 
thing for Cremona violins, I hope, Mr. 
Longmore ?’’ still screwing up the strings 


Stra- | 
divarius is as sensitive to every change of | 


as she speaks. ‘‘Then you will envy me 

mine. It belongs to the master’s finest 

period and does not bear the name of 
| Amati, like the earlier ones. If you like to 
| look nearer, you will see the label, Antonius 
| Stradivarius Cremonensis faciebat, 1720.”’ 

Young Longmore crosses to her side. 

‘¢T don’t know whether you can read the 
letters at that distance,” she remarks, warily 
| holding out her Stradivarius for his inspec- 
| tion. ‘*The second morning call Mr. Farin- 
| tyre made on my mother and myself he 
| adroitly managed to let my violin fall, and 
| on that occasion I vowed never again to 
| trust it into less sure hands than my own. 
| Perhaps you would like to come just a frac- 
| tion closer ?”’ 
| - This fraction brings Miss Dormer’s silky 
| hair somewhat dangerously near the young 
| Oxonian’s face. She continues her lec- 
| ture on Cremona violins with undisturbed 
| gravity. 
| ‘*1720; yes, that was in the master’s 

golden time. Hear,’’ tapping the sound- 

ing-board lightly with her finger, ‘‘ how the 
| very pores are full of music! Look, when 
| one holds. it sideways, at the marvelous 
| curve of the back, at the cutting of the F 

holes. One can believe that violin wood 
was taken only from the sunny side of 
trees. A kind of sunshine seems to linger 
here still, under the mellow varnish ; and as 
for the weight—feel it! I am not afraid, 
now that I know you two minutes better, of 
trusting Stradivarius into your hands.”’ 

Longmore looks over the violin, inch by 
inch ; he detects beauties here, asks ques- 
tions there ; shows altogether so singularly 
keen an interest in the history, ancient and 
modern, of this instrument, that the lec- 
turer’s blue eyes begin to glance gravely at 
him in the moonlight. 

“It was through undeserved good fortune 
that my Stradivarius ever became mine.’’ 
As she remarks this, Miss Dormer moves 
slightly away from the young man’s side. 
‘¢When I was quite a girl, more than two 
years ago, it was my whim to possess a 
genuine eighteenth-century violin, and—a 
friend mamma and [ had at that time prom- 
ised me a Stradivarius, if love or money, 
| chiefly money, could procure one.” 

‘*Not Mr. Farintyre?’’ interrupts Long- 
more, who is at an age still when men’s 
| lips, wisely or unwisely, blurt out the 
uppermost thought. 
| For an appreciable ‘instant Joyce hesi- 
| tates, looking at him with direct, discern- 
ing glance. 


| 
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‘¢ Mr. Farintyre! We made his acquaint- | lover of music? Ah, these are, truly, the 
ance in the course of this last London | charming accidents of travel. We are 
season,’’ she remarks quietly. ‘Mr. Farin- | moving slowly south, Mr. Longmore, to 
tyre must have been at Oxford in his mid- | join my husband. Mr. Dormer has, for 
career of academical idleness at the time I | years, been an impassioned Jd7%c-d-brac 
talk of. No, the friend who gave me my | hunter, and at the present moment is 
Cremona, my dear old Stradivarius ’? | literaily so laden with cinquecento carv- 

Taking back the violin abruptly from | ings and old china as to be anchored at 
Longmore’s hand, she clasps it to her heart | Naples. Darling Joyce, is it not true? 
with a gesture that in another woman one | Your poor papa’s brackets and teapots have 
would be tempted to call affectation. Pre- | anchored him fast ?”’ 
cisely at the same moment the door opens, Darling Joyce has crossed to the piano: 
Mrs. Dormer and John Farintyre enter the | with her Stradivarius tucked, in true virtu- 
room, and the history of Stradivarius—not | oso style, under her chin, she stoops, and 
without its importance as regards Hugh | after striking ‘‘ Fa’’ sharply, for her pitch, 
Longmore’s life—remains a fragment. goes on with the screwing-up of her violin- 

‘*This is Mr. Longmore,’’ says Joyce, | strings. 
in her subdued voice, with the total ab-| ‘‘The piano is neither Erard nor Pleyel,”’ 
sence of that artificial compound usually | she observes, glancing across towards Long-: 
called manner. ‘Mr. Longmore wishes | more. ‘‘ But poverty will make the best: 
to hear my violin, mamma. Will you ac- | musician accustomed to sorry companion- 
company me ?”’ | ship, will it not, Stradivarius ?’’ 

During the past fortnight Longmore And lightly, with a quick change of posi- 
has grown to associate the terrible word | tion, she rests her cheek, or Longmore 
‘*mamma” with rouge, wrinkles, war- | suspects her lips, upon the time-blackened 
ranted smiles, a scarlet shawl, pink cap- | sounding-board of her violin. 
ribbons, and an ever-impending sense of | At the obnoxious word ‘‘ poverty’ John 
his own capture. He finds himself in the | Farintyre, who has sunk resignedly down 
presence of a girl, or so Mrs. Dormer | upon the sofa, reddens to the roots of his 
looks, seen through the dusky gauze of | hair. 
moonlight; a girl with a sleek little uncov- ‘¢ Your beloved Stradivarius will have as 
ered head, with an infantile profile, and | good companionship as you choose before 
with a pair of big, blue-gray eyes over- | long,’’ he observes in a tone half gal- 
innocent in their expression. lantry, half growl. 

Over-innocent! That, I believe, is Long- “T am afraid not,’’ cries Joyce. And 
more’s first, perhaps it may prove his final, | for the first time Longmore sees her smile. 
thought on the subject of Mrs. Dormer. | Miss Dormer has the rare charm of laugh- 
The expression of those big, blue-gray eyes | ing scarcely at all, and of smiling only 
is over-innocent. when she is really amused. ‘‘ As soon as 

She advances, John Farintyre in the | we are settled in our Nice lodgings for the 
background (did ever woman tread so | winter, mamma will hire a piano from Ebe- 
softly as do these two?), and offers the | rius. The good old Jew has the very worst 
young Oxonian her hand with an amount | instruments in the world, and I fancy gives 
of cordiality nicely porportioned to the | us the worst of all he possesses, probably 
lightness of his purse and the undoubted | because our circumstances compel us to 
advantages of his person. For Mrs. Dor- | bargain about price.”’ 
mer conspicuously possesses the finer shades “Price! As if the prige of a thing could 
of manner her daughter lacks; makes up, | ever matter.”’ John FarMtyre remarks this 
indeed, by ultra-proficiency in the science, | with the air of a Sardanapalus. 
for whatever intentional disregard of the “Tt matters a good deal when you are 
ritual of Mammon may be shown by Joyce. | hiring a piano ina Riviera watering-place,”’ 

‘* Very pleased, indeed, to make Mr. | is Miss Dormer’s calm answer. ‘‘It mat- 
Longmore’s acquaintance.’’ ‘This is said | ters infinitely when you have at once an ear 
in a voice soft as an Eolian harp, yet with | for music and a limited purse. ‘ A soul by 
a certain frigidity of accent that young | nature pitched too high,’—is the quota- 
Longmore feels he is intended to feel. | tion correct, Mr. Longmore ?—‘ by fortune 
| brought too low.’’’ 








‘‘ A college friend, Mr. Farintyre has been | 
telling me; so I think, Joyce dearest, we ‘I must accompany you so well as to 
may already say, a friend of ours. And a | make everybody forget the quality of our 
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piano,’’ cries Mrs. Dormer, in her concilia- 
tory, smooth voice. ‘‘ My love,’’—in that 
short, sweet appellation there lurks a tone 
that Longmore, prone to judge by trifles, 
recognizes as a distant reprimand,—‘‘ what 
kind of music, I wonder, would our audi- 
ence like best ?’’ 

‘*We will play, Mr. Longmore, a selec- 
tion of airs from ‘ Carmen’ first,’’ answers 
the girl briskly. ‘* ‘Carmen,’ I must tell 
you, Mr. Longmore, brings back my youth, 
my first season, more than any other opera. 
Oh, it is very easy for you to look disdain- 
ful, Mr. Farintyre. I hold that old things 
are best, and that it is wholesome to be 
reminded every now and then of dates.’’ 

When the mother and daughter have 
taken their places, Longmore’s glance 
wanders from the two fair heads to the 
accessories by which they are. surrounded. 
The room is but the ordinary private sa/on 
of Swiss hotels: a room bare of furniture, 
destitute of adornment. But Mrs. and 
Miss Dormer, after inhabiting it a day, 
seem to have filled every nook and corner 
with the delicate charm of their own pres- 
ence. Music lies on the piano, a bunch of 


wild-flowers and a little gray glove are be- 
side the case of Joyce’s violin on a side- 


table; two or three leather-bound books 
within the embrasure of the window, a 
morsel of half-finished tapestry, a work- 
basket—and the picture is complete. 

Mrs. Skelton and her daughters devastate 
Europe encumbered by no inconsiderable 
stock of stage properties. ‘‘ Impossible tg 
live,’’? says the veteran, ‘‘ without one’s 
ongtourage ! My girls, you see, have such 
delightful recherchey tastes, Di in particu- 
lar. Diana positively cannot exist without 
elegance.’’ And so in each fresh room 
the Miss Skeltons inhabit, are scattered 
around carvings, statuettes, photographs, 
engravings ; things of artistic value, it may 
be, in themselves, and yet that become 
simply so many unsuggestive details of 
vulgar upholstery when taken with their 
context—the Miss Skeltons. 

Mrs. Scipio Leonidas travels around with 
luggage sufficient for a caravansarai; with 
morning, afternoon, dinner, and _ ball 
dresses ; with diamonds; witha Russian Sam- 
avar, an English medicine-chest, a pug-dog, 
an abigail, and scrofulous French novels 
ad libitum. 
luxurious,’’ the lady has been heard to con- 
fess, ‘that I cannot stop a night on the 


overland cases.’’ And her drawing-room 


(she invariably takes the costliest one of 
every hotel at which she stays) is—the 
faithful reflex of Mrs. Colonel Scipio Leon- 
idas P. Briggs. 

The Dormers’ dress is plain, almost to 
eccentricity. They have no lady’s-maid ; 
they have no statuettes; no ongtfourage / 
Yet it comes to pass that the mere atmos- 
phere they inhabit, the unadorned evi- 
dences of their every-day occupations, affect 
Hugh Longmore like some flower’s unex- 
pected fragrance. 

As he listens to their music, as he watches 
the two soft profiles in the moonlight, as 
he yields himself up, without a struggle, 
to the electric, perilous influences of the 
moment, the young undergraduate is sensi- 
ble of growing and distinctly imimical feel- 
ings towards Mr. John Farintyre. 

That gentleman, in an attitude of more 
than ease on a sofa, contrives to keep his 
eyes open through the hammering rythm 
of the opera’s introductory theme ; he nods 
vigorously through the bull-fighter Esca- 
millo’s song, and is comfortably asleep by 
the time Joyce’s bow, with suave and sono- 
rous power, is rendering the striking phrase 
in D minor, the pathetic leading motive of 
the work. When a final fortissimo at length 
betokens that José has plunged his dagger 
into Carmen’s heart, Mr. Farintyre raises 
himself drowsily about a couple of inches, 
drawls ‘‘ Thanks, very pretty,’’ between 
two yawns, and then remarks that it is 
about time to light up the gas. 

‘Light up the gas, keep out the moon- 
light,’’ cries Joyce, ‘close the piano and 
the windows and let us settle down to a 
game of Napoleon or écarté. Do not de- 
fend yourself, Mr. Farintyre; I know that 
is what you mean. Poor Mr. Farintyre 
detests music,’’ sh€ adds, turning with an 
explanatory air to Longmore, ‘‘ and an evil 
fate seems to have decreed that he shall, 
for awhile, be our traveling companion. 
The usual story of the square peg in the 
round hole. Instead of lighting the gas, we 
will decide on our next piece. Shall we 
play a duet of old Viotti’s, for a contrast.’’ 

“We ought to consult the opinion of our 
hearers,’’ says Mrs. Dormer, turning her 
head and giving Longmore the full benefit 
of her large eyes. Ninety-nine men out of 


| a hundred would call them handsomer eyes 
‘*My habits of life are shad | 


than her daughter’s; they are, indeed, 
Joyce’s, but thawed ; to the hundredth man 


_ the charm might be in the ice. ‘‘Our taste, 
road without opening at least three of my | 


Mr. Longmore, is, I am afraid, severely 


| old-fashioned. With the exception of this 
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somewhat tinsel piece of work, ‘ Carmen,’ 
there is scarcely one piece of popular music 
that Joyce can be prevailed upon to play.”’ 

‘* Carmen, mia Carmen adorata,’’ sings 
Miss Dormer, in a low voice. ‘* Don’t say 
anything against poor Bizet or his opera, 
to-night, mother.’’ 

‘*T repeat only what the best critics have 
written, my love. The Wagnerish notion 
of introducing the /ez¢mofiv—those two sin- 
gular bars, with their superfluous second— 
at every critical moment is striking, but 
scarcely more than a trick. Most certainly 
it is not original. Is not the entire opera 
of ‘Lohengriin’ based upon the change 
of the A major chord to that of F sharp 
minor ?”’ 


“ T shall love ‘Carmen’ for ever and ever,” | 
“So 1] 
suppose it is certain that my taste inclines | 


says Joyce Dormer, with decision. 


towards tinsel. Mr. Longmore, what shall 
be our next performance? We look to 
you for a decision.”’ 

**T should like whatever you are kind 
enough to play for me,’’ says Longmore, 
crossing to the instrument. ‘‘A duet of 
Viotti’s,’” he adds, making a bold but 
hazard shot, ‘‘ most of all”. 

‘* Ah, you know him, you care for Viotti’s 


raising her bow eagerly. 

‘¢T know that you mentioned his name, 
Miss Dormer. Nothing more.’’ 

‘*Viotto should feel flattered! Under 
circumstances like these, mamma, you are 
the best judge of what is suited to us all— 
Mr. Longmore, ourselves, and—and Mr. 
Farintyre. You have an instinct for ma- 
jorities, you know (which flatterer of our 
acquaintance told us that?), and I have 
not.’”’ 

“If I am to decide,” says the elder lady, 
‘¢and as it is too dark for us to see a note, 
I propose that we keep to something unam- 
bitious ; ‘ From North to South,’ say; the 
piece Mr. Farintyre likes.’’ 

And Mrs. Dormer chooses well. 


simply-set collection of the world’s national 
anthems. The crustiest tune-hater could 
scarcely demur at patriot hymns, rendered 
with spirit, in an exquisite hour of mingled 
dusk and moonlight, by dJlettante fingers 
fair as these! 

John Farintyre, waking up, applauds ap- 
preciatively, Is not “God Save the Queen,” 
one of the two melodies he can distinguish 
negatively from all others, brought into the 
performance ? 


| sounding clap of his big hands. 


The | 
piece ‘‘ Mr. Farintyre likes’’ is a popular, | 


“ Brava, brava!’ he cries, with a re- 
*T call 
that good music. None of your blessed 
sonatas and cantatas, your Corelly’s and 
Viotty’s, but something a man can under- 
stand. Music with a jingle in it !’’ 

Joyce turns quickly round—a little pivot- 
like curtsey enabling Longmore to see that 
her foot is of make as slender as her hand. 
She gives Farintyre a mocking glance of 
her blue eyes. 

‘* After such a graceful compliment, Mr. 
Farintyre, you shall be rewarded by our 
shutting up our instruments. Not another 
note of Corelly’s or Viotty’s shall you hear 
to-night. Would it be too great an exer- 
tion, do you think, for you to look about 
for my violin-case ?’’ 

Is her manner one of entreaty, command, 
indifference? Longmore, fond of puzzling 
over rigidly unanswerable questions, puts 
this one to himself. The lad comes fresh 
from the schools and all that the schools 
can teach; has Grote and Momsen: at his 
fingers’ ends; brims over with Plato, 
‘*sawn up into quantities by Aristotle,’’ 
and is not unversed in the latest German 
philosophies. He is also, by temperament, 


| an analyst, given to geometrical subtleties, 
simple, grand old music,’’ cries Joyce, | 


forever asking the wherefore of abstract 
passion and of possible motive. 

In common every-day human concerns, 
especially such concerns as happen to be 
complicated by the working of a girl's 
heart, Hugh Longmore, at two-and-twenty, 


| ig ignorant as a child. 


‘* The night is a great deal too fine to be 
wasted within-doors,” observes Joyce, when 
she has carefully locked up the case of her 
Stradivarius. ‘‘ What do you say toa moon- 
lit stroll, mother? Do you remember the 
little plateau high among the hills to which 
you and I scrambled our way two autumns 
ago? Why not all adjourn there now ?’’ 

‘* The plateau above the chestnut woods— 
with the wonderful panorama of Chillon 
and the upper lake? Charming ze 

But here an ominous sound causes Mrs. 
Dormer to stop short. She glances, inter- 
rogatively, at the face of Joyce’s suitor. 

He is yawning, without even the decent 


| shame that prompts us to suppress our 


yawns. Lakes and mountains of a morn- 
ing, Corellys and Viottys of an evening, 
are, by no means, poor Mr. Farintyre’s 
ideal of enjoyment; no, not with the 
added delight of a moonlit stroll, the intel- 
lectual treat of hearing Joyce discuss books 


| and music withthe man whoisnot hisfriend ! 
i 
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And, eines aright the expression of 
her intended son-in-law, Mrs. Dormer’s 
own taste for chestnut woods and wonder- 
ful panoramas cool on the instant. 

‘*T think I shall let you young people 
find your way to the plateau without me,”’ 
she remarks, sinking into an arm-chair, and 
passing her white fingers over a brow fair 
and unfurrowed as a child’s. ‘‘I have just 
a suspicion of headache, and am more in a 
humor for quiet and rest than for scaling 
romantic hill-sides.’’ 

‘¢ Not in a humor for écarté, of course?’’ 
suggests Farintyre, getting up with an effort 
from the sofa, then crossing over towards 
the bell. 


‘The very thing to do me good, Mr. | 


Farintyre. It is only fair you should wipe 
off that heavy score of gloves you lost to 
me at Grindelwald. Ring, A/ease /’’ Mrs. 
Dormer is a little woman made up of plead- 
ing emphasis, of soft cooing italics, of the 
constant indirect flattery that makes itself 
felt through tones rather than words. 
‘‘We will begin our fight at once. Gas 
we will have none of—only a couple of 
wax-candles to enable us to see the moon- 
light the better. Joyce, be advised. We 
have had enough fatigue for to-day.’’ 

Miss Dormer moves to the window; she 
looks out with longing eyes across the lake, 
clearly purple as the sky above, the fairy- 
like lights from half a score of boats dot- 
ting its surface, and with a glorious silver 
path shining straight away towards the mist- 
girt valley of the Rhone, 

“ Star-gazing versus écarté,” she remarks, 
as a wave of cool and delicate night air 
flows in across her face. ‘‘If it were not 
for braving the dragons,—I mean for run- 
ning the gauntlet of the sa/on windows— 
I should be tempted to make my way 
through the chestnut avenue towards Glion. 
I want to see how the first snows lock by 
moonlight on the Col de Jaman.”’ 

‘*The dragons will muster in greater 
force than usual,’’ says Longmore, who has 
followed her. ‘‘M. Scherer has promised 
us a ball to-night, and an extra row of 
dowagers will be sure to line the salon 
windows. If you will accept my escort, 
Miss Dormer, I think you might perhaps 
get past them alive.’’ 

‘* But is your time at your own disposal,”’ 
asks Joyce rather maliciously- ‘‘ Are you 
not wanted for the ball? Are you positive 
your friends will not get up some moonlit 
expedition later on in the evening, to the 
castle of Chillon ?’’ 

VoL. XVIII.—25 


| 





” Oh, Chillon is another occasion,’ 
cries out John Farintyre; ‘‘I got let in for 
Chillon by moonlight before | knew what 
I was about. Decidedly approachable, 
that friend of yours, Longmore, and not 
half bad-looking for the sort of style. By 
the way, what is her name? The young 
woman with ribbons, you know, that you 
were spooning on, down by the wall, there?” 

‘* Spooning !’ repeats Hugh Longmore, 
his bronzed face reddening like a girl’s. 

‘*Or she on you; much the same thing, 
isn’t it? Afraid I came up at a critical 
moment, from the embarrassed look of both 
parties.’’ 

*¢ The young lady was Miss Aurora Skel- 
ton, a recent acquaintance, a—a daughter 
of Prebendary Skelton,’’ says Longmore, 
a certain look in Joyce’s blue eyes provok- 
ing him to stand on his dignity. ‘ Mrs. 
Skelton is obliged to live most of the year 
out of England, for climate’s sake. I be- 
lieve they generally spend their winters in 
the south !’” 

‘*Skelton? Surely that name ought to be 
familiar to me,’’? Mrs. Dormer remarks 
placidly. ‘‘Skelton? Yes, Iam convinced 
we must have met Mr. Longmore’s friends 
often—on the Promenade des Anglais, 
at Nice (if you insist on going out, child, 
you must really wrap up). There was 
a mother.’’ Singular what keen-edged 
meaning a flute-like voice can throw into 
so simple a statement of facts. ‘‘ And 
there were daughters.’’ : 

‘* Daughters—very decidedly,”’ says Mr. 
Farintyre, growing jocular. ‘* The moment 
I saw your friend Longmore, she reminded 
me of Rosie Lascelles of the Ambiguity— 
Rosie Lascelles, minus the form and minus 
the talent. If an actress does go in for 
attitude,’’ here Mr. Farintyre’s tone be- 
comes one of conviction, ‘‘ she does it well.” 

At this second mention of Rosie Las- 
celles of the Ambiguity, Joyce Dormer steps 
out on the balcony. She says something 
in a low tone to Longmore, who is at her 
side, then makes the usual feminine pre- 
tense at ‘‘ wrapping up’’ by knotting a 
small cambric handherchief about her 
throat. 

‘* Joyce, my love, why should you not 
play us a solo,’’ cries Mrs. Dormer, glanc- 
ing round from the table where John Farin- 
tyre is organizing candles and cards. ‘‘One 
of your own compositions, darling, or bet- 
ter still, an improvisation. Depend upon 
it, Mr. Longmore would like to hear you 
improvise.”’ 
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‘*Mr. Longmore shall be gratified on 
some future day, mother. We are going 
out now to have a look at the first snows 
on the Jaman. Perhaps I may prevail on 
Mr. Longmore to give me a lesson in 
astronomy.”’ 

‘* Delightful night for a stroll,’’ observes 
John Farintyre, with a tolerable show of 
magnanimity. 

‘In the gardens of the hotel—yes.’’ And 
Mrs. Dormer takes one of her quick looks 
at the young man’s face. ‘* But not be- 
yond. Crime is positively becoming of 
every-day occurrence in Switzerland. I 
see in the Lausanne Courter that the dili- 
gence was stopped last Thursday, near 
Chambery. A _ Sister of Mercy was 
robbed of her purse, and an elderly 
Swiss banker og 

‘*Mother,’’ interrupted Joyce, a well- 
defined shade of impatience in her tone, 
‘*is this Chambery? Am I a Sister of 
Mercy, or a diligence? Is Mr. Longmore 
an elderly Swiss banker? Play out your 
match at écarfé,—amuse yourselves well,— 
and if I am not back by midnight let the 
lights be extinguished and the hotel shut 
up. All that remains of me will be found 
somewhere between this and the summit of 
the Col de Jaman to-morrow.”’ 


CHAPTER III.—A MOONLIT SONATA. 

THE salon windows are innocent of 
dragon or dowager; the sa/on itself, newly 
beeswaxed and garnished for dancing, is, 
as yet, empty. 

Joyce Dormer and Longmore pass out 
through the silent dew-freshened gardens 
to the high road, white, as though paved 
with marble; in the moonlight they turn 
away by a narrow foot-path in the direc- 
tion of Glion, and after a quarter of an 
hour’s steep ascent find themselves on the 
open mountain’s side. Straight before their 
sight stands black, pine-covered Cubli. To 
the extreme right are the seven peaks of 
the Dent du Midi: a world of purple vine- 
yard lies at their feet. Crystal clear has 
grown the atmosphere. The big, near stars 
flash and palpitate in many-colored fires of 
emerald and ruby. The sharp, needle-like 
Jaman, the lofty Nez, are printed in dense 
relief against a background of luminous sky. 

It seems to Longmore in this ampler 
ether, in this pale Elysium light, as though 
he and Miss Dormer had been acquainted 
for years. 

‘* Star-gazing on the whole is better than 
écarté,’’ the girl remarks, seating herself 





with the Jon-garcon air of brusqueness that 
she carries off with such grace, upon a pro- 
jecting point of boulder among the heath. 
‘* And star-gazing might be improved by 
one’s understanding a little about the stars. 
Years ago I recollect gaining an astronomy 
prize in some class mamma made me attend 
in Paris, and at the present hour I do not 
know a planet from a star of the first mag- 
nitude, when I see them together. Of 
course, you have the heavens at your finger- 
ends. What boys learn is so ground into 
them at school that, in spite of their best 
endeavors, they cannot lose it all again as 
girls do.”’ 

“ The Girton girls, for instance,” suggests 
Longmore. ‘‘ No Winchester school-boy in 
my day knew more about stars than that 
they existed.’’ 

** But you could tell their places? You 
must have learned something in that grand 
observatory at Oxford. You know, at least, 
where shat came from ?”’ 

As she speaks, the great vault has suddenly 
whitened with the hundred thousand miles 
glissade of some shooting meteor. 

‘*T have a notion that I could find the 
Great Bear and Cassiopea,’’ says Hugh 
Longmore. ‘‘I might even discover Arc- 
turus, perhaps, on a pinch.”’ 

‘*Point them out to me. If you will 
kneel down on the heather here, our eyes 
will be on the same level. It would never 
do to tell my mother and Mr. Farintyre 
that, although they may have enjoyed 
their écarté, our astronomy lesson came 
to nothing. We will begin with Arctu- 
rus.”’ 

‘** Arcturus,’’ says the young Oxonian, 
taking his place somewhat shyly at Miss 
Dormer’s side, ‘‘is the large very yellow 
star just in front of us.’’ 

‘You must be more explicit, Mr. Long- 
more. I see a dozen very yellow stars just 
in front of us.”’ 

“ Arcturus is immediately above the tallest 
of those three large trees. You are looking 
quite in a wrong direction, Miss Dormer— 
follow the direction of my finger.”’ 

Joyce inclines her head, in grave obedi- 
ence, until it is within a few inches of 
Longmore’s. Her eyes follow the direction 
towards which he points. 

‘*And has Arcturus a proper motion ?’’ 
she asks, much as though she were question- 
ing a professor of sixty with a watchful 
mamma and governess in chaperonage. 
‘* You see how thoroughly I have forgotten 
everything. Can Arcturus be the old 
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Bodtis, going fifty- pom miles a second, that 
we used to learn about in Paris ?’’ 

The lesson in astronony is a long | 
and a serious one. Seriousness character- | 


izes Joyce Dormer’s smallest movements, | 
heightens what I should call the moral | 


picturesqueness of her character., Sweet 


though her face be, it is unsmiling; her | 
voice is below the concert-pitch of artificial | 
society-talk. Bright, sympathetic, full of | 


unaffected interest in life, it requires an 
out of breath about anything. 


rest, subtlest of charms, at all times—trebly 


subtle to a man who for a fortnight has | 
suffered under the galvanic gushes, the | 


overstrained noisy enthusiasm, equally false 
and equally little, of an Aurora Skelton! 

When young Longmore’s last word on 
the subject of stars is spoken, Miss Dormer 
consults her watch. 

‘*What! must you return?’ he asks. 
‘Are you afraid that Mrs. Dormer is ner- 
vous still over her recollections of elderly 


Swiss bankers: and the Chambery dili- | 


gence ?”’ 

** Not the very least in the world. My | 
mother and I flatter ourselves we do not | 
possess a nerve between us. As long as 
mamma can make another person happy, 
she is contented. Of course she makes 
Mr. Farintyre supremely happy by playing 
écarté.”” 

‘*Oh, of course,’’ assents Longmore. 

And a sudden uncertainty comes over 
him as to whether John Farintyre be most in 
love with the mother or with the daughter. 

‘He is not, as a rule, amusable, I should 
say,’’ observes Miss Dormer casually. 

‘*‘Who—Farintyre? Well, really, Iknew 
little of his tastes at Oxford. My father is the 
rector of a poor Lincolnshire parish, Miss 
Dormer, and the keeping of college terms, 
for me, meant money. Farintyre’s father 
is a millionaire. You can imagine that our 
paths lie wide of each other. A man read- 
ing eight hours a day, and finding all the 
pleasure he can afford in a walk along the 
high-road or a quiet pull on the river, is not 
likely to come across ” 

‘*The undergraduate who is an adept at 
Loo, Van, and Nap (these are Mr. Farin- 
tyre’s own recollections of the Alma Mater), 
and whose only reading is of Bell's Life 
and the Sporting Times. Precisely. It is 
because Mr. Farintyre is fond of cards and 


not fond of books that I should call him | 


unamusable.”’ 





| lame. 
| fact, 
| notes have on the nerve-centres.”’ 
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After this there is a moment’s silence; 


| then, ‘* You, of course, should know best ?” 


| Suggests Longmore, a note of interrogation 
in his voice. 

“T have had fair opportunities for judging 
during the past three weeks. Out of the 
twenty-one days we have spent in Switzer- 
Jand, we have had eleven of rain,—Mr. 
Farintyre is to a certain extent traveling 
with us; I mean, he stops when we stop, he 


| sees what we see,—and these eleven days 
effort to imagine this girl of twenty getting | 
Pre-emi- | 
nently does she inspire you with a sense of | 


have enlightened us all as to our several 
resources. I personally am never dull; I 
have Stradivarius. My mother is the most 
occupied little creature living,—a great 
reader, a good worker, an indefatigable 
correspondent. But Mr. Farintyre! If 
mamma were not so clever and so patient at 


| card-playing, I think the poor fellow would 


have been bored into committing suicide.” 

‘Bored when he was—I mean,’’ says 
| Longmore, happily stopping short on the 
| brink of a compliment, ‘‘ when he could 
have as much good music as he liked.” 

“* De gustibus non est disputandum,” says 
Miss Dormer, pronouncing her Latin very 
| prettily. “You, perhaps, Mr. Longmore, 
might not be bored if you were to travel 
| with mamma and me.’ 

The point-blank coolness with which she 
advances the surmise renders a flattering 
answer impossible. 

‘*But Mr, Farintyre does not know one 
note from another ; boasts, indeed, that he 
cannot distinguish between Mozart and 
Madame Angot. Sometimes I think Mr. 
Farintyre is to be envied. When one re- 
members all the bad music there is in the 
world, the possession of an over-fine ear, or 
even of a cultivated taste, would seem a 
doubtful benefit.”’ 

The subject of bad music brings them 
down with inductive celerity, with few fine 
intermediate shades, to the recollection of 
Aurora Skelton. 

‘* That young lady deliberately slaugh- 
tered the ‘ Ave Maria’ of Schubert in your 
presence this evening, and you abetted her. 
She sang three modern English songs, each 
more out of tune than the last. You lis- 
tened. You applauded. Why?’ 

** Because—because I had no choice of 


| doing otherwise,’’ is Longmore’s answer. 


‘*Mr. Longmore, that defense is too 
Do you not know, as a physical 


the highly destructive effect false 


‘*T am afraid I know only to well, ex- 
perimentally.’’ 





‘*But have you mastered the theory? 
‘ Whenever two series of zrial undulations 
interfere with one another,’—my first Ger- 
man music teacher made me learn this by 


heart,—‘ the effect upon the auditory nerves | 


is that special form of discomfort cognized 
as a dissonance.’ Your friend’s singing 
throughout is ‘ that special form of discom- 
fort cognized as a dissonance.’ Yet you 
not only listen; vou encourage her. Will 
you tell me why ?”’ 

If Longmore were discussing the question 
with a man, discussing it, say, in the truth- 
ful atmosphere engendered by midnight 
tobacco smoke and a bachelor fireside, 
he would possibly make mention of poor 
Aurora’s personal charms, of the dimple in 
the cheek, of the bold black eyes that con- 
sciously flatter every person of the opposite 
sex who looks into them. 

On this lonely mountain-side, with Joyce 
Dormer’s quiet gaze encountering his own, 
he replies, stammering, that he supposes 
bad music, if one has a musical taste, is 
better than none, in out-of-the-way places. 
That is to say, it is an atrocious thing to 
hurt people’s feelings, and Miss Aurora 
Skelton was so good-natured as to offer to 
sing for him to-day, and 

‘* And Mr. Longmore was content to play 
the part of Tartuffe,’’ cries Joyce, rising 
to her feet. ‘‘ Don’t attempt to vindicate 
yourself, sir. Bad music is infinitely worse 
than none, and you or I, knowing it to be 
bad, ought to stamp it out whenever we 
have a chance. Do you hear the cry of 
that far-off grasshopper?’’ she goes on. 
‘«Those two cracked monotonous thirds 
seem to be more pathetic, fuller of a real 
impassioned song, than half the ‘ Remem- 
brances’ and ‘ Alones,’ with their preten- 
tious far-fetched accompaniments that fill 
the Regent street shop-windows.’”’ 

‘* But if ‘Remembrances’ and ‘ Alones’ 
give pleasure to the majority,’’ says Loug- 
more, ‘‘ to the millions of men and women, 
mostly what Mr. Carlyle calls them, for 
whom such things are written ?”’ 

‘*The poorest song may at least be sung 
in tune. Mr. Longmore, if you are so 
warm in your defense of false notes, I shall 
begin to think bad things of you. It may 
be wise to change the subject. Would 
yonder goat-track lead us down to Clarens, 
do you suppose, or over the brow of the 
cliff? Over the brow of the cliff. Then, 
by all means, let us take it. You may be 
pioneer.’’ As she speaks, Miss Dormer 


surrenders her hand to the lad’s keeping. | turus shining overhead. 
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‘* But we will meet our fate in company. 
If we could -get just sufficiently far into 
danger to make one’s heart beat quicker !”’ 

But no danger of a physical kind awaits 
them. The goat-track leads, not across 
the brow of the cliff, but to a tiny knoll of 
greenest velvet, hemmed in by mountain 
larches, carpeted with upland flowers, a 
spot where it would scarce surprise you to 
come upon Caliban and Ariel, discoursing 
in the moonlight, or to see Cobweb and 
Moth and Pease Blossom playing hide-and- 
seek among the grass. 

A look of genuine, childish pleasurd ; 
brightens over Joyce Dormer’s expressive | 
face. 

“This is worth eleven days of rain! 
Worth all the dismal evenings we have 
spent since we came to Switzerland. ‘ Au 
clair de la lune.’”’” Under her breath she 
runs through a bar or two of Lulli’s deli- 
cious melody. ‘‘I have to thank you, Mr. 
Longmore, for lighting on anything so 
charming. We must bring my mother here 
the first fine afternoon, and Mr. Farintyre, 
and a kettle, and drink our five-o’clock tea 
al fresco.” 

‘* Five-o’clock tea, with music,’’ suggests 
Longmore. ‘‘It is a promise that I shall 
hear you play something of your own com- 
position, and the violin, like the voice, 
needs no accompaniment out-of-doors. 
Would you trust me for once, Miss Dor- 
mer, to be the bearer of Stradivarius ?”’ 

‘* Not on the occasion of the tea-party,”’ 
answers the girl. Hugh Longmore, read- 


| ing between the lines, interprets her tone 


to mean not in the society of Mr. Farin- 
tyre! ‘If time were at my own disposal— 
or rather, if I had genius, not facility, it 
would be good, indeed, to bring Stradiva- 
rius to a wild place like this—to seek one’s 
ideas, not from the printed score of others, 
but from nature direct. Unfortunately, 
we amateurs are echoes of echoes. I can 
embroider a little with my bow, as you 
shall hear, any day you choose; but it 
must be on some real musician’s motive. My 
improvisations, as mamma _ good-naturedly 
calls them, are pale copies of the old Italian 
pastorals. I just approach the threshold of 


originality, and yet stand outside in the 


cold forever.’’ 

Speaking thus, Miss Dormer moves a 
few yards onward, and then stops short. 
Around, behind her, is the never-to-be- 
forgotten little glade—the glade with its 
quiet larches, its fresh, wet grass, with Arc- 
Immediately in 
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front a footpath leads down to the prosaic 
region of white-walled vineyards and gar- 
dens, to the Hétel Scherer, toa pair of pro- 
saic card-players losing gloves to each other 
at écarteé. 

Joyce pauses for a second or two, her 
gaze turned skyward, her bare head sur- 
rounded by an aureole like a saint’s. The 
wind, keen off the mountains, blows back 
the soft hair from her forehead. 

‘*Did you ever remark, Mr. Longmore, 
that flowers have their moonlight smell? 
It surrounds us at this moment. Well, 
in the hottest London concert-room, that 
peculiar cold sweetness comes back to me 
always when I hear Beethoven’s ‘ Moon- 
light Sonata.’ ”’ 

‘‘ The sonata dedicated to the Countess 
Guicciardi,’’ says Longmore, looking hard 
at his companion’s clear face, her buoyant, 
airy figure. ‘*The coquette who, after 
being loved by Beethoven, married a com- 
poser of ballet music. No, Miss Dormer, 
I know nothing about the effects of moon- 
light on vegetation. Flowers, with one or | 
two exceptions, give out their strongest | 
scent in the caloric rays of the sun. As | 


facts prove, however, that the electric light 
is equally efficacious in producing chloro- 
phy] in leaves, it may be assumed——”’ 

‘* Please don’t be scientific !’’ breaks in 
Joyce imploringly. ‘*One may like a 
little exact science as regards the stars, but 
about flowers—no. Facts. Oh, if you are 
so skeptical as to require them, I will con- 
vince you instantly.’’ 

She hesitates, looking around her; then 
stoops above a mound overgrown with wild 
thyme. She bruises a mass of the dewy, 
odorous blossoms between her fingers. 

‘* Flowers must have the caloric rays of 
the sun upon them, you tell me, in order to 
smell sweet. Then what, pray, do you say 
to this?”’ 

And, abruptly, two little perfumed hands, 
white, cold as the moon’s light itself, 
are held up across the young Oxonian’s 


| face. 


Will the scent of wild thyme ever fail to 
recall this moment’s intoxication to Hugh 
Longmore? Would the cynicism of every 
man of the world living convince him that 
Joyce Dormer was not acting from a pure 
and girlish impulse ? 
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Ox! how shall I my master prove, 

My gallant gay, my knight of love, 

How this unfathomed spirit move 
To show its hidden coffer? 

Shall I be proud and hard to please, 

Exact his toil to crown my ease, 

Bid him receive on bended knees 
The small reward I offer? 


Shall I be careless, wild, and gay, 
One day entice ; next, cast away, 


Uncertajn, willful, 


day by day 


See him despairing languish ? 
Or shall I, with coquettish arts, 
Affect to rule a hundred hearts, 
And torture with the poisoned darts 


Of jealousy and 


anguish ? 


Ah, vo! I'll be my own true self, 
Nor deal in trickster’s paltry pelf ; 
I'll show him all the tiny elf 

Of Love has wrought within me; 
And in that moment I shall know, 
When thus my heart .is bending low, 


If king or tyrant, 


Is he who seeks to win me. 


friend or foe, 
HELEN HERBERT. 
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In the Vatican cf Rome is a suite of 
rooms which, having been decorated by 


the greatest of painters, are called after 


him the Sfamze or rooms of Raphael. 
Among the many great pictures which 
adorn the walls of these rooms is one— 
the famous ‘‘ School of Athens’’—in which 
you may find the portrait of our old music 
teacher. The canvas is covered with grand 
and*® noble figures, but prominent among 
them is one which you will not fail to 
notice from its ugliness. A comic mask is 
hardly more grotesque than this face, with 
its flat nose, its thick lips, and small, 
protruding eyes. And the short, square- 
shouldered, round: paunched figure reminds 
the reader of Shakspeare rather of Falstaff 
than of any less jovial character. Yet this 
is the man who, with one exception, has 
exerted more influence upon the thought 
of the world than any other who ever 
lived. 

It is two thousand three hundred years 
since this man—then almost a youth—was 
working in his father’s studio at Athens. 
The father was a sculptor, ard under his 
tuition the future music teacher made a 
group of the Graces in marble which was 
long thought worthy a place in the Acrop- 
olis, that ‘‘upper city’’ where all that 
was grandest and most beautiful in beauty- 
loving Athens was collected. For a time 
the son followed his father’s calling ; for a 
time, too, he was a hof/ite, or soldier, and 
did his country good service; but all 
through these years, whether working in 
his father’s studio, or marching barefoot 
across the snow-covered plains of Thrace, 
or enduring the hardships of a siege, with 
that untiring strength and indifference to 
pain which made him the wonder of his 
fellow-soldiers—all through these years a 
fire was burning in his heart, and a voice 
was sounding in his ears. ‘Socrates! 
Socrates !’’ it said, *‘ let music be thy work 
and labor.’’ 

Now many of you, no doubt, to whom 
the name of Socrates is so familiar, wonder 
that he should be the old music teacher 
of whom I have promised to tell you— 
wonder whether I can be writing of the 
Socrates who you know was a great teacher, 
n d:ed, but surely not of music. But it is, 


in fact, that very same Socrates of whom I 
write, 

In his days the word music had a far 
wider significance than it has now. The 
nine Muses, as you remember, were the 
patronesses of learning and art in all their 
branches. Hence all these were not un- 
naturally called by the general name of 
music, and all the great teachers of that 
day—the Sophists and other philosophers— 
were called music teachers. ‘* What should 
be the education of the heroes ?’’ was once 
asked of Socrates. ‘‘Can we find any 
better than the old-fashioned sort ?’’ was 
hisreply. ‘* Gymnastics for the body, music 
for the mind.”’ 

But to make so great a life more real to 
us, let us go back to the time when the 
little boy who should grow up to be the 
most famous of music teachers was play- 
ing with the chips of marble in his father’s 
studio, and trace his life up from its begin- 
ning. In his idle moments, no doubt, the 
father amused the child with stories illus- 
trated—not by pictures in books, but by 
the statues upon which he was working, or 
which they would see when they went out 
to walk. Thus the boy would hear wonder- 
ful myths and legends: of Apollo the Sun- 
god, to whose service Socrates afterwards 
dedicated himself; of Dzdalus, his hero- 
ancestor, who invented sculpture and the 
art of flying; of Theseus, who slew the 
snaky-locked Gorgon ; of Hercules and his 
twelve labors, and many others. As he 


_ grew older, we can imagine him wending 


his way to school along the broad Athenian 
streets. On all sides are beautiful marble 
buildings, temples, baths, porticoes, fount- 
ains, and statues more perfect in form than 
any others the world has ever seen. Enor- 
mous fortifications connect the city with its 
seaports on both sides of the isthmus; 
above, on the summit of an abrupt preci- 
pice, the wonderful buildings of the Acrop- 
olis shine dazzling white against the 
sapphire sky of Greece. Beyond is Areop- 
agus, the ‘* Mars’ Hill,’’ where, five hun- 
dred years later, St. Paul would stand with 
a message from the “unknown God,” whom 
Socrates had so earnestly, but ignorantly, 
sought to know. 

The school which the boy attended was 





es 


in the open air, possibly under one of the 
beautiful stoz or porticoes which Pericles 
had lately built at his own expense and 
presented to the city. We can easily 
picture the young Socrates sitting at his 
master’s feet, upon the pavement of the 


portico, diligently engaged in the study of | 


the cosmos, or science of the universe, 
tracing geometrical diagrams from the 
newly-published work of Euclid, or learning 
by heart the ‘‘ piece’’ which will presently 
arouse the merriment of his schoul-fellows 


as he recites it with awkward gestures, ren- | 


dered more ludicrous by his ugly face. The 
wondrously melodious voice, which in later 
years thrilled his hearers as with the full 
notes of an organ peal, was as yet coarse 
and harsh, and in these days the jests, 
which even his best friends in later life 
could not refrain from passing upon his 
surprising ugliness, were showered upon 
him in no niggard measure. We can fancy 
his playmates, on their way home from 
school, pausing before the images of the 
satyrs, half men, half goats, with grotesque, 
leering faces; or before the uglier figure 


of the god Silenus, flat-nosed, bald, and | 


wrinkled, and pointing it out to Socrates 
as his own likeness; or some little scape- 
grace putting on one of the hideous masks 
of the comic actors of the day, and asking 
if he did not look like Socrates. 
can imagine, too, the fury with which the 
hot-tempered lad would rush upon his tor- 
mentors, scattering them to right and left. 
It was one of the greatest victories of his 
later years to have subdued that same fiery 
temper of his. 

We can follow the boy as, quitting the 
vexing society of his idle comrades, he 
sits among the groups in the stoz (from 
which the greatest of the philosophers got 
their name of sfoics), listening to their 
profound discussions, ‘‘ both hearing them 
and asking them questions,” like another 
boy long centuries after. Or we can see 
him visiting the courts of justice, where 
men were pleading, perhaps for life, against 
the’ accusations of their enemies, or trying 
to show why they should not be ostracised 
or banished from their native land for some 
political offense. Those were the times in 


which the idea of democracy, so familiar | 


now, first dawned upon the world, and it is 


not surprising that new and wonderful | 
political problems should lead Socrates to | 


undervalue the favorite studies of the 
cosmos and astronomy. 
to distinguish all learning into two classes, 
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And we | 


He soon began | 


OEE 


| human and divine. Human learning, he 
said, included piety, justice, honor, cour- 
| age, citizenship, authority, ‘‘all the good 
and evil which have befallen you in your 
homes,’’ and it was the duty of every man 
to understand them. Divine learning in- 
cluded physics, astronomy, and such sub- 
jects which he considered to be the ‘‘ secret 
things which belong to God,’’ and which 
he thought it might be even impious to 
investigate too closely. 

Long before Socrates had settled all this 
in his mind, however, he had left school 
and begun to work in his father’s studio. 
We must figure him to ourselves as a strong, 
square-shouldered man, not tall, we know, 
nor short, ‘‘ less than Phzedo, though greater 
than Crito,’’ inclined to corpulence, though 
of herculean strength and hardihood. He 
disdained every kind of luxury and was in- 
different to privation, minding neither heat 
nor cold, eating only the coarsest food and 
as little as possible of that, striving thus to 
limit the number of his wants, that he might 
| the more nearly approach the perfection of 
the gods, who want nothing. When Soc- 
rates was about thirty years old, he became 
a hoplite, or heavy-armed citizen soldier, 
there being war at that time between Athens 
and Sparta, as was so frequently the case be- 
tween these rival States. 

It was during this campaign, that once, 
| in the heat of battle, he saw Alcibiades, a 
| young commander whom he loved much, 
fall down wounded in the midst of the foe. 
| Immediately Socrates rushed to the rescue, 
| plunged into the thick of the fray, with his 
giant strength drove the enemy from the 
| spot, and not only bore away the young 
| officer, but rescued his scattered weapons, 
| to lose which would have been at once a 
misfortune and a disgrace. Afterwards, 
when the judges wished to award him the 
| prize for valor, he insisted that it should be 
given to Alcibiades. Perhaps Alcibiades 
had shown as much bravery as his deliverer, 
but we do not like him any the better for 
being willing to receive the prize at such a 
time. 
| From early childhood Socrates had been 
| extremely pious, as piety was then under- 
stood. He was very assiduous in discharg- 
ing every duty to the many gods in whom 
/his people believed, offering prayers and 
sacrifices and libations with great punctu- 
ality. He believed devoutly in the Ora- 
| cles, by which, it was supposed, the gods 
manifested their will to men. Still, his 
| faith was much purer than that of his con- 
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temporaries; and, as he grew older and 
meditated constantly upon religious sub- 
jects, he attained more nearly to the truth 
than any other man has ever done without 
the aid of revelation. 

He believed strongly in divine guidance. 
From his earliest years to the end of his | 
life he was conscious of the warning of | 
some inward monitor, whose teachings he 
dared not disobey. This monitor he him- 
self always called simply a ‘‘ voice,”’ though 
others called it a ‘‘demon,’’ not in the bad 
sense in which we now use the word, but 
in the sense of a guiding and protecting 
genius. Socrates was in the habit of speak- 
ing freely and familiarily of this ‘‘ voice.’’ 
We are reminded by it of the ‘‘ voices” by 
which Joan of Arc even felt herself to be 
directed. 

Socrates had many trances and visions. 
In these he often so completely lost sight | 
of surrounding things, that no circumstance 
affected him in the least. Once, while in 
camp at Potidzea, he fell into such a state. 
It was in the early summer morning that | 
his fellow-soldiers saw him standing motion- | 
less, his gaze fixed upon the distance. They 
spoke to him, but he made no answer; 
they gathered round to watch him, but he 
did not see them. All through the long 
hot day and the chill night he stood there, 
literally lost in thought. His comrades, | 
filled with curiosity, brought their blankets 
and camped around him, but not until the 
sunrise brightened the eastern sky did he 
awake from his long trance. Then, sud- | 
denly recollecting himself, he offered his | 
morning prayer to Apollo, the Sun-god, 
and went to his tent, not even aware that | 
he had stood thus motionless for nearly | 
twenty-four hours. 

How old Socrates was when he lost his | 
father we do not know. As he inherited 
from him only eighty minz, or about four- 
teen hundred dollars, he was obliged to 
continue his work as a sculptor to support 
his family ; for somewhere about this time, 
we know, he married a woman named 
Xantippe, and became the father of three 
sons. But he still spent all his leisure 
hours among the schools of the philoso- | 
phers in the porticoes; and though he | 
seldom spoke, feeling himself to be igno- | 
rant and being anxious to learn, yet | 
others had by this time become impressed 
by his great ability ; and Crito, a wealthy 
Athenian, had engaged him as tutor for his | 
children. Crito remained his friend from | 


this time throughout his long life. It was | 





| 


| eager inquirer. 


| they could not accurately define. 


he who became surety for Socrates on his 
trial; and the last words the great music 


| teacher ever spoke were addressed to Crito. 


For he soon began to be celebrated as a 
teacher. Although he had so humble an 
opinion of his own powers, his friends, as 
we have seen, thought otherwise, and one 
of them, Chzrophon, who admired him 
greatly, went to the oracle at Delphi, and 
inquired “if any man was wiser than the 
son of Sophroniscus,’’ the father of Socra- 
tes. The priestess returned answer, ‘‘ Soc- 
rates is the wisest of men.” 

It would be impossible to describe the 
emotions of Socrates on hearing this reply 
of the Delphian oracle, whose word was 
law to every one, and especially to the 
devout sculptor. He dared not discredit 
the oracle, yet how believe an impossibil- 
ity? Himself he knew to be utterly igno- 
rant. He resolved to put the oracle to the 
test. Going out as usual among the phi- 


| losophers, he left off his old habits of 


patient listening, and took the part of an 
He asked question upon 
question, and became convinced at last that 


| the knowledge of the philosophers consisted 


either in fanciful theories which had no 
good foundation, or in vague ideas which 
We 
need not go back to the days of the Athe- 
nian philosophers to find this sort of knowl- 
edge, and it would not need a Socrates to 
show to many of us that we really know 
little with accuracy, even of things with 
which we have been familiar all our lives. 
Socrates at last was willing to confess that 
the oracle was so far right, that whereas he 
knew he knew nothing, the philosophers, 
being equally ignorant, fancied themselves 
wise. 

As soon as he had come to this conclu- 
sion, he determined to enter upon that 
which he felt to be his mission, and which 
» has been called a crusade, or holy war, 
against ‘‘the conceit of knowledge with- 
out the reality.’’ To this he felt impelled 
by that ‘‘ voice” which he dared not dis- 
obey. He gave up his art-work, and de- 
voted himself wholly to his new mission. 
His days were spent entirely in public. It 
is easy to imagine him, with his rough, 
coarse clothes and untidy hair and beard, 
walking abroad barefooted in the early 
morning to visit the porticoes or to attend 
in the gymnasia, whither the wealthy and 
elegant youth of the city flocked for their 
daily exercise. ‘Towards noon he went 
into the market-places, where business of 
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all kinds was carried on, or attended the 
courts of justice. Later in the day he 
repaired to the places of recreation most 
frequented by the citizens. He considered 
the whole city of Athens as his school, and 
men of all classes as his scholars. 

Still he never taught, as we understand 
the word. His method was ever to ask 
questions, as it had been when he was test- 
ing the truth of the oracle. His method, 
since it revealed the ignorance of those who 
thought themselves wise, naturally made 
him many enemies. Yet among the thought- 
ful young men of the city were many who 
not only admired his wisdom, but delighted 
in his method. For to them, as well as to 
the philosophers, he put questions, though 
with a different result. When they sought 
information from him, he would assure 
them that they already knew the things 
they wished to learn, and putting question 
after question to them, with the utmost skill 
he drew from them the little they knew, 
and then led them on from point to point, 
until from his very questionings they had 
learned the answers to their own. Even 
the youngest and poorest of those who 
addressed him with a real desire for knowl- 
edge were so dealt with, and thus Soc- 
rates became very popular. A great many 
people attached themselves to him and 
were called his disciples, though Socrates 
himself called them his friends, saying 
that he himself was not a teacher, but a 
seeker after wisdom, like them. His ene- 
mies, too, denied him the name of teacher. 
He was a talker only, they said, using a 
queer Greek word, which means ‘ to pratile 
without end.’’ But other people called 
him ‘* the leader of the accurate talkers,’’ 
and if a stranger of that day had asked 
who were the greatest music teachers in 
Athens he would have heard the name of 
Socrates among the first. 

Socrates never took pay for any of his 
teachings; he considered it unworthy of 
one dedicated to so pious a mission. This 
did not make him more popular among the 
philosophers, who made teaching a means 
of livelihood. Doubtless they had their 
revenge upon the man who thus set himself 
above them upon the pedestal of contented 
poverty, when, as sometimes happened, 
their grave discussions were interrupted by 
the appearance of Xantippe, bouncing in 
upon the scene, and with loud reproaches 
dragging off her dialectic pirtner to exer- 
cise his talents upon some wrathful creditor, 
or perhaps to question the children into the 





belief that they had eaten a good dinner, 
when in truth their stomachs were empty 
and the cupboard bare. 

Poor Xantippe! All the world has heard 
of her bad temper and the wonderful meek- 
ness of her husband under her taunts. But 
let us not be too hard upon her. ‘‘ Con- 
tented poverty’’ was a small trial to the 
man who, barefooted and roughly clad, 
could yet spend his days among beautiful 
scenes surrounded by crowds of devoted 
admirers. It was Xantippe who must pro- 
vide for the three boys and meet the angry 
creditors. Perhaps it was after selling off 
the unused tools and blocks of marble, that 
she upraided her husband the most severely 
for his idle habits. He fled from her taunts 
to his admirers in the market-place, and 
when he was hungry, which doubtless he 
sometimes was, in spite of his powers of 
abstinence, if no one invited him to dinner 
he went back to Xantippe, who shared her 
crust with him, no doubt, though seasoning 
it with sauce of reproaches. Let us not be 
too hard upon poor, fretted Xantippe. 

Socrates was forty years old when he 
entered upon his mission, and for thirty 
years he pursued it, making many friends, 
but making also, it is easy to understand, 
many enemies. Indeed, the wonder is, not 
that he was finally impeached and brought 
to trial, but that it had not been done long 
years before. According to the constitu- 
tion of Athens, any man might impeach 
any. fellow-citizen, defining his crimes, and 
pronouncing the sentence he thought fit— 
death, banishment, fine, or imprisonment. 
It then rested with the accused to vindicate 
himself, or, if he could not prove his own 
innocence, at least to show why the sen- 
tence should not be executed. With such 
a weapon as this right of impeachment in 
the hands of his enemies, it is surprising 
that they allowed Socrates to teach for 
thirty years before attempting thus to 
silence him. 

The time came at last. There was a 
crowd around the ancient portico of King 
Archon one morning. Every one was read- 
ing a parchment which had been affixed 
there, according to immemorial custom—a 
parchment containing these words: 

‘* Socrates is guilty of crime: first, for 
not worshiping the gods whom the city 
worships, but introducing new divinities of 
his own; next, for corrupting the youth. 
The penalty due is—death.’’ 

Now these two accusations, though really 
false, had been very skillfully chosen, for 
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they had a show of truth. Socrates, though, 
as we have seen, an eminently pious man, 
strict in the worship of his country’s gods, 
and attentive to the voice of conscience, 
did reject many of the foolish myths and 
legends which had been woven into the 
national faith, and taught a purer and 
nobler belief. He had higher views of the 
character of a divine being than any other 
man of his time; the immortality of the 
soul he taught, not precisely as we believe 
it, since he held many notions which seem 
crude in the light of revelation, yet as no 
other man without the Bible has ever taught 
it. Thus, it is not surprising that many 
should think him to be, as was said of St. 
Paul, centuries afterwards, in that same 
city, ‘‘ a setter forth of strange gods.”’ 
And though he had by no means cor- 
rupted the youth of the city, yet it was 
true that two of his friends, in spite of his 





noble teachings, had proved themselves to 
be most corrupt. 
commander whom Socrates had rescued at 
peril of his own life years before in Thrace, 
and whom he loved most warmly, had 
proved to be one of the subtlest and most 
perfidious of trastors. Another of his dis- 
ciples, Critias, had recently been executed 
for an attempt to overthrow the democratic 
government of the State; so it is not sur- 
prising that just then public feeling went 
against Socrates, judging of him ‘‘by the 
company he kept.”’ 

Still he had many friends. At his trial, 
which was attended with absorbing interest, 
only a majority of six among the five hun- 
dred pryfanes, or judges, voted to condemn 
him. And then it was his right to propose 
some other punishment than that which 
his accuser had demanded. Between these 
two punishments the judges must choose ; 
they might not decree any other. If Soc- 
rates had chosen some slight fine or short 


Alcibiades, that young | 


| gods. 





imprisonment, no doubt they would have 
decided upon that, but he took altogether | 
different ground. ‘And what shall I | 
propose, O men of Athens?’’ he said. 
**Clearly, that which is my due. And 
what shall be done to the man 
who has never had the wit to be idle in his 
whole life, but has been careless about what 
the many care about,—wealth and family 
interest and military office ? Where 





I could do the greatest good privately, 
thither I went, and sought to persuade 
every man among you that he must seek | 
virtue and wisdom before he looks to his 
private interests. What shall be | 


due to such an one? Doubtless some good 
thing, O men of Athens. There 
can be no more fitting reward than mainte- 
nance at the expense of the State in the 
Prytaneum.’”? 

Since Socrates thus chose the highest 
honor his country could bestow, the judges 
had hardly any alternative than to condemn 
him to death. It was the Athenian custom 
that execution should follow immediately 
after the sentence. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the sacred ship which the Athe- 
nians sent annually to Delos had been 
crowned the day before the trial of Soc- 
rates. According to Athenian belief, all 
the time between the crowning of the ves- 
sel and its return from Delos was holy 
time, and the city might not be polluted by 
executions. 

Thus for thirty days the aged philosopher 
lingered in his prison. His friends urged 
him to escape, and would have provided 
the means, but he refused. He would not 
‘* become party to a breach of the laws.’’ 
Besides, he said, he was old, and death 
would be no evil, but rather gain, for it 
would remove him to the company of the 
All through the thirty days of his 
imprisonment he talked to his friends, who 
were allowed to visit him freely. His most 
remarkable teachings were uttered during 
that time, as you may read for yourselves, 
in Professor Jowett’s beautiful translation 
of the ‘‘ Phzdo.”’ 

These last days of the old music teacher 
endeared him more than ever to his friends. 
His sweetness and patience and gentleness 
shone brighter every hour. Even his jailor 
learned to love him, and burst into a flood 
of tears when he came to announce to Soc- 
rates that the moment for drinking the 
poison had arrived. But the disciples had 
imbibed enough of their master’s spirit not 
to be wholly overcome with sorrow. 

‘‘I did not pity him,’’ says Phzedo, the 
** beloved disciple ;” “his mien and his lan- 
guage were so noble and fearless in the hour 
of death, that to me he appeared blessed.”’ 

Very noble were the teachings of that 
hour of death. 

‘*Do your best,’’ he said to one, ‘‘and 
the day may come when you do under- 
stand,’’ reminding us of Goethe’s ‘‘Go on, 
and the light will come;’”’ and of One 
greater than Goethe, who said, ‘‘ He that 


| will do his will shall know of the doc- 


trine.’’ 


Professor Jowett’s translation. 
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Crito was in that ‘‘ upper chamber’’ in 
that last hour—Crito, who had been his 
first patron, who had been his bondsman 
at the trial, and to whom his last words 
would soon be spoken. He asked his dying 
friend how he would be buried. 

‘* As you like,’’ replied Socrates, ‘‘ if you 
can find me,’’ meaning that the dead body 
would not be himself. Then, turning to 
the others, he said, ‘‘I want you to be 
surety for me to Crito now, as he was 
surety for me at the trial; but let the 
promise be of another sort, for he was my 
surety to the judges that I would remain, 
but you must be my surety that I shall not 
remain, but go away and depart,’’ alluding 
to the immortality of the soul. 

The cup of hemlock was brought. 

‘*How is it?’ he asked the jailor. 
‘* Might we be permitted to make a libation 





of this to the gods ?”’ 

‘*Sir,’’ replied the jailor, “‘ the rule is to 
prepare only so much as will produce the 
effect.” 

‘‘In that case,’’ said Socrates, ‘‘ they 
will take the désire for the deed,’’ and 
drank the whole. 

He had asked what was the proper course 
to pursue, and had been told that it was | 
best to walk about till he felt his limbs 
growing cold, and then to lie upon the | 


couch. He walked about accordingly, con- 
versing with his friends; then, as he felt a 
numbness stealing upon him, he lay down 
and drew the coverlet over his face. Grad- 
ually death took possession of him; his 
limbs became rigid; his body grew cold. 
He lifted up the covering, and saying, 
**Crito, I owe a cock to Esculapius; will 
you discharge the debt?’’ again covered up 
his face, and died. His friends, though 
they knew so little of the truth of immor- 
tality, were yet not utterly comfortless for 
his loss, while they called to mirid his own 
steadfast expectation of a future life, and 
heard the beautiful words of hope which he 
had uttered but a few moments before 
still echoing in their ears. 

‘For the swans, when they perceive 
that they must die, having sung all their 
life long, do then sing more than ever, 
rejoicing in the thought that they are about 
to go away to the god whose ministers they 
are. . . . For because they are sacred 
to Apollo, and have the gift of prophecy, 
and anticipate the good things of another 
world, therefore they sing and rejoice in 
that day more than ever before. And 
I, too, believing myself to be the conse- 
crated servant of that same god, would 
not go out of life less merrily than the 
swans, 
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WiTH a bang and a wide throwing-open 
of my door, a pair of heads surmounted 
alike by towzled luxuriant hair, a pair of 
velveteen coats, and, finally, two pairs of | 
inordinately long legs, were presented to | 
my view—my two neighbors, the painters, 
were descended upon me for a friendly visit. 
Alas! for the dream of fame and fortune 
that was beguiling my leisure hour wherein | 
I, Maurice Marston, a plodding young 
sculptor, soared far above the sordid sur- 
roundings of my life into a world of beauty 
and rest. 

‘*Pipes, my boy,’’ demanded painter 
number one, dubbed by his friends Boots, 
because of a weakness of his for dainty | 
French art adornment of his feet and legs, 
let his, general toilette be never so shabby. 

‘« Beer,” echoed painter number two, | 


who had been given the more pleasing | 


sobriquet of Angelica, his favorite pot- 
boilers being copies of the immortal Kauf- 
man’s ‘‘ Vestal Virgin.’’ 

I waved my hand magnificently towards 
a row of battered pipes, souvenirs of sketch- 


| ing tours and holiday tramps over various 
| odd corners of the world, and set before 


my guests a broken-nosed teapot that con- 
tained my store of Raleigh’s weed. Beer 
I sadly declared was not to be thought of ; 
was it not four flights of stairs to the street, 
and did not the tender green of spring, 


| the twittering of birds, and the lax disci- 


pline of our little colony, all conduce to 
Babette our handmaiden’s spooning under 
|the Chestnut-trees with a pudding-faced 


| soldier? I would not, if I could, tear her 


| from her warrior’s fervent embrace. 
‘*My little dear,’’ began’ Boots, ‘‘I 
entertain the highest respect for your 
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talents as a sculptor; you are to me a 
Phidias in embryo, but babes would put you 
to the blush when meat and drink are to 
be procured. Do you see a waiter attitudi- 
nizing in the doorway of our little café 
over the street? ‘Throw a bit of plaster at 
him, show him a coin of the realm, and 
smile on him with your own seductive 
smile, while I give my mind to the further- 
ance of a brilliant conception.’’ 

With a pair of old suspenders, various 
shoestrings, and odd bits of curtain cord 
ruthlessly cut from my window, Boots the 
ingenious, aided by sage suggestions from 
Angelica, arranged a rope and pulley on 
which my water-pitcher was deftly ad- 
justed, and soon it went whirling its way 
to the street. Meantime, I had aimed dex- 
terously, and the grinning garcon obeyed 
our mandate, conveyed by various vigorous 
signs. 

Past perils by window-shutters and pro- 
jecting stones, and foaming deliciously, we 
watched the ascent of our beer until I 
noticed through a window above the little 
café veranda, peeping from behind its cur- 
tain, a laughing face. Of such a face I 
had dreamed, and for such a face I had 
longed and despaired over and over again, 
and here it was so near me. 

‘* What is it, Maurice, my little darling ? 
Is it in love with the black-eyed wife of 
our old café keeper? Rather a substantial 
subject for a premier amour. Whence this 
rapt expression ?’’ 

Angelica’s nonsense brought me suddenly 
back to my senses, and I drank and smoked 
and gossiped with my comrades, but my 
thoughts were far from their chit-chat. 

** Boys!’’ exclaimed Boots later, ‘I 
have had a vision; a nymph has taken to 
wandering about the old chateau garden, 
beyond the café; from my window | saw it 
under the tulip-trees until the prolonged 
gaze of a mortal frightened it away. 
Maurice, she should be the model for your 
wonderful female figure of which all the 
fellows are talking. By the way, you have 
never explained to us the mystery of your 
last few months’ work, which is to make 
your everlasting fortune and print your 
humble cognomon indelibly on oe 

‘*Hold, my dear fellow, for Heaven’s 
sake! and I will tell you all I know my- 
self. One day a quiet-mannered gentleman 
came to my room ; after the first exchange 
of every-day compliments, he seemed to 
forget my presence, and stood looking long 
and silently at the old chateau garden, 


whose trees so often have rested our tired 
eyes. Then, turning abruptly, he told me be 
wanted a handsome monument to place in 
a chapel to the memory of a lady,—it was 
to fit into a given space,—and when I 
asked if he had any choice as to the design, 
he replied that I was to make what [ liked, 
gave me the address of an agent to whom 
the monument and bill were to be for- 
warded, and politely, but rather hastily, 
took his departure.’’ 

‘*So you have carte blanche as to your 
price, you lucky devil!’’ called out the 
irrepressible Boots, almost before the last 
word was out of my mouth. ‘Charge 
your mysterious patron a thumping round 
sum, and stand treat to the whole colony of 
artists in the place.’’ 

‘*There are only fourteen hundred in 
this German art-centre,’’ I replied laugh- 
ing; ‘‘and if they all have your capacity 
for absorbing fluids “ 

‘‘Let us see the privaté grave-yard you 
are running, old fellow,” broke in Angelica. 

‘* Not one of you shall see it until I have 
found my ideal model for the principal 
female figure.’’ 


“‘* Had I the Frau I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found her not,’ ” 


sang Boots as he departed, and to my relief 
Angelica soon followed. 

I wanted to be alone to think of the face 
I had seen behind the curtain. Could it 
have even a remote relationship with a fat 
old German restaurant-keeper and his bold- 
eyed Italian wife, and could it be the 
nymph Boots had seen in the garden? I 
resolved at once to prosecute a vigorous 
friendship with mein Herr Schwalbein, and 
sauntered into his tidy little café later in 
the evening to make overtures. 

I found the individual playing by no 
means indifferently on an old black Tyroler 
fiddle ; when he had finished his last trill 
and chord, I complimented him on his 
skill, and confessed to a fair amount of 
amateur ability myself in fiddling. Might 
we not play a duet now and then when the 
labors of the day were over? 

The old fellow brightened up at once at 
the suggestion; he was devoted to duets, 
he said. 

‘Did his Frau not sometimes play with 
him ?’’ I asked. 

‘* God forbid !’’ he replied. 

‘‘Or the young lady his daughter, or 
niece, perhaps ?”’ 





| Herr Schwalbein eyed me most suspi- 
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ciously and belligerently, as he grunted, | 


‘¢T have no children.’’ 


I changed the subject, and decided I | 
must trust to time to reveal the identity of | 


my longed-for model. But first I must 
fiddle myself into the good graces of this 
Teutonic bear. ‘‘ Many a time and oft’’ 
might I have been seen with a cherished 
Amati, the only legacy left me by a musi- 


cally-cracked old uncle, crossing the street | 
to play late into the night with my new | 


crony. I began to feel convinced of having 
won his favor, but nothing would induce 
him to confide in me the history of the 
little girl at the window. I tried to beguile 


information from the black-eyed wife, who | 


often brought her knitting and sat by us 
while we played, but she was impenetrably 
stupid. 


I began to despair; one day, however, | 


the misfortune of a baker, whose horse and 
cart had become entangled with a carriage, 
drew about him a crowd of interested 
spectators. I was in luck, for as I entered 
the little café it was deserted ; a door into 
a garden stood open, and, entering it, I 
noticed in a high wall before me a second 
door. I could not resist the temptation to 
proceed farther, though my conscience 
pricked me for my intrusive curiosity. I 


ventured a step or two, and all qualms were | 


lost in the sight I beheld. In a vista of 
most magnificent trees stood a girl fairer 


and of more gracious mien than poet’s | 


dreaming. I approached her deprecatingly, 


hat in hand, my heart beating wildly, and | 


begged pardon for my trespassing. 
The lovely maid smiled, and frankly told 


me she recognized me as thé gentleman | 


who let white jugs down from his window, 
and came to play the violin with Herr 
Schwalbein. 


‘¢The music is very comforting to me,”’ | 
. y | 
she said, ‘‘for I am so very lonesome | 


here.’’ 

Before our interview was ten minutes old, 
I had told her of my wild desire to model 
her face, since I had first seen it through 
the window. She was tenderly interested, 
and sympathized with my*tribulations when 
I told her how for days and. days my female 
figure had been waiting its completion. 
My eloquence and earnestness seemed quite 
to touch her, when, lo, Herr Schwalbein 
stood before us! 

I was abashed, but with a woman’s deli- 
cate tact my companion broke a most 
embarrassing silence, and exclaimed: 

** Herr Schwalbein, this gentleman wishes 

VoL. XVITI.—26 


to model my face; is it net very flattering 
to me?”’ 

Herr Schwalbein’s expression was none 
the sweetest, but he growled a sort of 
assent to the idea. I noticed a strange, 
surly sort of deference in his manner to 
the young lady; for that a lady she was, 
none could doubt, and after making an 
appointment for the following day I reluc- 
tantly took my leave. 

Long into the night I puzzled myself 
over the strange relationship between Herr 
Schwalbein and the lovely girl whom he 
called Fraulein Fienorella—how the musi- 
cal Italian name echoed in my ear! 

How came she to be shut up among 
Germans in a little café, and why had she 
| alone access to the chateau grounds ? 

The following day I prepared my clay 
with a vast and unnecessary amount 6f care, 
_and resolved to make the sittings as pro- 

tracted as possible. In a ferment of excite- 
_ment I crossed the street, and found Frau- 
| lein Fienorella in the garden, Frau Schwal- 

bein in decorous attendance. The face I 
| was to copy seemed more beautiful than I 
| had at first found it; every man who cares 
| for art must have experienced how the 
| influence of the model or the marble grows 
| on him day by day; how fresh beauties 
spring beneath his gaze, as if his very wor- 
ship called them into life, and every glance 
| brings new beauty of curve and outline. 
| It was a red-letter day for me when Frau 
| Schwalbein, overcome by the heat, fell 
into a doze. How I blessed the drowsy 
, god for folding her substantial form in his 
embrace! The demure little smile my 
model habitually wore brightened into a 
frank, confiding glance, and I ventured to 
| ask her how she was related to the family 
| Schwalbein, 

‘I would be glad, indeed, if I could tell 
you,’’ she replied. ‘‘ I wonder and wonder, 
| and, indeed, often cry myself to sleep over 

the mystery that surrounds me here; all I 
know of my history I will gladly tell you, 
for,’’? she added shyly, ‘‘ although I have 
known you so short a time, I quite feel as 
if you were an ‘old friend, and I have so 
very few. Asa little girl, I remember very 
indistinctly a dark-eyed mother. She was 
very tender to me, and we sat often in a 
| pretty garden. I remember mamma cried 
| bitterly at times ; and one day Frau Schwal- 
| bein, who was Nanina then, took me away 
| with her to a little convent on a mountain- 
side in Italy. I cried, too, when taken 
from mamma, and I never saw her again. 
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Nanina came now and then to visit me, 
and was good and kind to me in her way, 
which is rather a stupid way, until a few 
weeks ago she told me I was to leave the 
convent, and brought me to live with her 
and her German husband. The life at the 
convent was dull enough, but the girls and 
the good sisters loved me. Here it is 
worse than dull ; I feel like a prisoner, and 
I wander about the great lonely garden in 
despair. When I beg for friends or com- 
panions, Herr Schwalbein pretends he does 
not understand my German, and Nanina 
laughs, and says, Where could I find them? 
-Oh, you cannot imagine how delightful it 
is to talk to you!’’- And the innocent 
girl offered me her hand as frankly as 
a child, while tears stood in her liquid 
eyes. 

I was strongly moved at this piteous 
little story, but oh, so ‘helpless to offer 
more than words of common-place sym- 
pathy! That night, with my head pressed 
despairingly in my hand, I knew that I 
loved my model. 

At last my work wasdone. Frau Schwal- 
bein had hinted broadly that my visits to 
the garden be discontinued ; and, indeed, 
having resolved no word or glance should 
betray my feelings for my model, or dis- 


turb the girlish calm of her young heart, I 
knew well it was time I should flee tempta- 


tion. I bade her good-bye, and told her 
of my going to her sunny Italy. Her face 
flushed when I kissed her hand and 
thanked her for the pleasure the sittings 
had given me, and then her cheeks paled, 
and she looked sadly away from me with 
quivering lips. How I cursed my poverty 
as I prepared to leave my one joy in life 
behind me! 

All was ready, luggage packed and 
strapped at the door, and while I stood 
taking a last look at the chateau garden, 
where I had learned to love Fienorella, a 
knock came at my door—Herr Schwalbein 
entered ; he was flushed, and a half-fright- 
ened manner replaced his usual lethargy. 
Would I be so kind, he said, as to follow 
him ; a gentleman wished to, speak to me in 
the old chateau. 

Wondering, I went with him, and he led 
me through a side-entrance of the gloomy 
old building; through long musty-smell- 
ing passages, until we came to a chapel. 
Flecks of light from stained windows lay 
on its dusty decoration; only one fresh, 
pure thing drew my eye to rest upon it, 
and that was the face I loved, looking 


nature. 





down, in its marble purity, from a recently 
erected #omb—my own work! 

I gazed long in delight, when a man, 
whose bowed form before the tomb I had 
not observed, arose. He turned towards 
me—it was the gentleman who had come 
to my room for one brief visit. 

Approaching me and pointing to the 
face over which a ray of rosy light was 
trembling, he whispered in an awe-stricken 
voice, ‘‘ Was it an inspiration, or have you 
seen her—my sweet young wife? But, no 
—you will excuse me, sir; I have been 
dreaming.’’ He steadied his voice with an 
effort, and went on, ‘I have sent for you 
to thank you—the figure is a master-piece.” 
He looked at me for a moment steadily. 
** You have a good face,’’ he said, ‘and a 
sad one too.’’ Then, as if shaken out of 
his ordinary reticence by some powerful 
emotion, ‘* Would you care to listen to an 
unhappy man’s history ?”’ 

I pressed my strange companion’s hand 
in sympathy, and he led me to a seat. 

‘*My father was a German count, our 
home this neglected old chateau; sudden 
death deprived me of both my parents, and 
I was left young to the care of a priest, a 
relative of my mother’s, who was an Italian. 
Father Aloys, a learned ascetic, kept me 
secluded as much as possible, and fostered 
in me a naturally romantic and idealistic 
At his death I was but illy pre- 
pared to enter the world, and I had no 
weapons to resist its attacks. I might have 
fallen at once into a life of dissipation from 
ignorance more than inclination, but for 
the influence of a woman. She was an 
actress; although young, her noble sim- 
plicity of heart compelled my reverence 
and love. I married her, knowing little 
of her life and connections, and took her 
to a villa in Italy where we lived in happi- 
ness, quietly content. One night I sat by 
the hedge of oleanders, waiting my wife’s 
coming; I heard a murmur of voices beyond 
the shrubs. I arose to warn intruders from 
the premises, and saw a man stoop and 
kiss my wife’s cheek. Great God! shall I 
ever forget that sight? I fled to leave 
behind me the horrible impulse of murder, 
asking no questions, for I needed no con- 
firmation of my wife’s guilt. I never saw 
her again, and, leaving orders with my 
agent that she should not want for money, 
wandered for years. A legal notice of my 
wife’s death and the birth of a child 
reached me shortly after my flight—that 
was all... My life since that night has not 
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been a very good one, perhaps—God 
knows, not a happy one! I am old and 
broken-down before my time. Not long 
since a letter, without date or signature, 
came tome. Stay—lI will read it to you: 


‘*HERR Count: My miserable life is 
drawing to a close, and I make this tardy 
reparation for my many sins. I have long 
known of your suspicions of your wife’s 
infamy ; she, an angel of goodness, was 
innocent of the crime you accused her of 
in your cowardly heart. You saw me in 
the garden that night, and saw me kiss | 
whom?—my sister. Her only fault was | 
not confiding in you my existence. ’Tis | 
true she had little cause to be proud of me, | 
and I hated you all, you aristocrats—one 
and all cowardly dogs! You deserted a 
guileless woman ; she died of grief.” 


My companion sat, scarcely able to speak 
from agitation. I, too, was deeply moved | 
by so sad a.tale. 

‘*But your child, Herr Count !’’ I said, 
thinking to comfort him. 

‘*Ah! where is she? God knows how 
tenderly I would love her if He would give | 
herto me! As yet I have found no trace 
of her. They say she disappeared with 
her nurse, whom I had never seen.”’ 

Like a revelation, the piteous history of 
my model came to me; could she be the 
child her father sought in vain? | 

‘* Herr Count,” I said, ‘‘ have you found | 
the marble face above you like your dead | 
wife ?”’ 

‘*Like?’’ he said, ‘‘it is she herself; 
her face, her look—it is like a’miracle.”” | 

‘* Then come with me,’’ I replied. | 

I was so trembling with interest and | 
expectation, that when we came upon Fie- | 


| rather give my daughter. 


norella in the garden, under the trees 
where I had first seen her, I could only 
point to her, and the man beside me said, 
‘¢ God be thanked !”’ 

There was but little trouble in establish- 
ing Fienorella’s identity; Nanina, now 
Frau Schwalbein, confessed she had kept 
the existence of her charge a secret for 
mercenary reasons. She, with the conni- 


vance of the count’s agent, had enjoyed 
the sum of money settled upon the countess. 

The sum, it seems, was nearly exhausted ; 
what would have been the fate of the inno- 
cent girl when it was quite gone? I tremble 
to contemplate. 
* * * 


* * * * * 


The chateau was bright with flowers, and 
its parterres blazed in a wealth of bloom; 
I passed the little café, which, converted 
into servants’ quarters, no longer sheltered 
the apathetic Herr Schawlbein and his 
intriguing wife, and when I approached the 
marble stairs that led to a door thrown 
hospitably open, my courage almost failed 
me. When I at length presented myself 
before Count Falkenberg, he, with foreign 
effusiveness, threw his arms around my neck, 

‘*But you look worn and sad, my dear, 
dear friend,’ he said, ‘‘although I hear’ 
fortune has favored you above many of your 
fellow-artists.”’ 

Then I told him of my love, hopeless 
as I felt it to be, now that Fienorella had. 


| been reinstated in her proper rank. 


‘Why have I not known this before ?”’ 
said the count, half-angry. ‘‘ Why, my 


| dear fellow, there is no man in the world, 


be he prince or peasant, to whom I would 
She has shown 
great indifference to her admirers; can it 
be—but you must ask her yourself. Go to 
her; she is in the garden.’ 
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WHEN Winter nights grew long, 
And winds without grow cold, 

We sit in a ring round the warm wood fire, 
And listen to stories old! 

And we try to look grave (as maids should be) 


When the men bring in 


bows of the laurel-tree. 


Oh! the laurel, the evérgreen-tree ! 
The poets have laurels, and why not we? 


Barry CORNWALL. 
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THE VIKING SHIP. 


By J. Harris STONE, 


Ir is not without experiencing somewhat 
novel sensations, that one can stand beside | 
the viking ship now lying at Christiania. 

We have come expecting to see an old | 
galley ship,—in fact, she oldest ship in the | 
world probably,—and instead of an anti-| 
quated, rudely constructed, and roughly | 
finished vessel, with primitively drawn 
lines, we find, to our astonishment, a smart, 
trim-looking craft, built on what a sailor 
would call ‘‘ beautiful lines,’’ and admira- 


bly adapted as well for speed as for general | 


seaworthiness. It is with difficulty that 
one’s mind allows itself to believe that this 
vessel, so fresh-looking and so well pre- 
served, even down to mere details, is be- 
yond all doubt about one thousand years 
old. Where, then, we ask ourselves, is the 
superiority of the boat-building of the 
present day? Are we to understand that 
in A.D. 800, crafts of this sort were turned 


out as sound and as thoroughly constructed 
as in A.D. 1881, and, what is still stranger, 


built on as good if not better lines ? 

Surely the knowledge accumulated during 
ten centuries would, we might naturally 
expect, enable us to construct a boat vastly 
superior to the vessel of primitive times. 


We are afraid that the discovery, of this | 


ancient galley has not brought to light an 
argument in favor of the theory of the grow- 
ing superiority of mankind in all branches 
of knowledge and industry. At any rate, 
this may be said with respect to boat- 
building. On the contrary, there are 
several points in the build of this galley 
which would indicate that retrogression 


rather than progression may have actually | 


prevailed. 

It is a long way to go back in thought to 
those days when this ancient galley walked 
‘* the waters like a thing of life,’’ and dared 
“the elements to strife ;’’ when, full of war- 


riors armed to the teeth, she paid visits (as | 


very likely she may have done) to the Eng- 
lish shores and on the Tay, or by the banks 
of the Forth, or in the country around Dub- 


lin, devastated the homes of our unfortunate | 


ancestors, and drove them inland at the 
point of the sword to take refuge in the 
woods and mountain fastnesses. For though 
tradition has always thrown, and will doubt- 


less continue to throw, a halo of romantic | 


| chivalry around the doings of these valiant 
vikings and their followers, and though in 
| the Frithiof Saga—one of the finest poems 
the world possesses—we read of mighty 
deeds, heroic acts, and fair women, still the 
fact unfortunately stands out clearly i in his- 
tory, that these self-same heroes were noth- 
| Ing more or less than what, in these prosaic 
days, would be termed pirates, and those, 
| too, of a bloodthirsty, even if brave and 
| plucky type. 
| Though nothing can excuse in the eyes 
of the nineteenth century the bloody deeds 
of these sea-robbers, there is one fact con- 
nected with the history of their time and 
country which affords a reason, if not a 
palliation, for their enormities. It was a 
law at that time for the whole patrimony 
to descend to the eldest son, leaving noth- 
ing to the younger sons. These latter 
were, therefore, almost compelled to take up 
arms, and, by a piratical career, seek in 
distant lands those means of subsistence 
which the fatherland withheld from them. 
We should not now judge harshly, but try 
to place ourselves in their position. There 
_ was then nothing corresponding to the pro- 
fessions of these days. There was no Indian 
| Civil Service; regular armies and navies 
were then not dreamed of; while trade, in 
the sense in which we understand it, was 
quite unknown. That might is right was 
a maxim in those days as religiously be- 
lieved in as it was universally acted upon. 
Those who had, must have the strength to 
keep ; those who had not, took from those 
who were weaker than themselves. 

The vikings and their followers were for 
many a long day the special plague of Scot- 
land. They had effected a settlement in 
Ireland, and having become acquainted 
with the Scotch ports, paid them several 
piratical visits. They spread themselves 
over the Hebrides as early as 793, and 
during ,the next two centuries they appear 
to have emigrated to Orkney, Shetland, 
Skye, and the Isle of Man, all of which 
places seem to have become Norwegian 
colonies. They associated and intermarried 
with the inhabitants, and to this day their 
descendants may be readily distinguished, 
both in physiognomy and temperament, 
from those of Celtic origin, Many names 
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of the clans as well as designations of places 
also bear testimony to the presence of the 
vikings. During 870, a large and power- 
ful armament sailed from Dublin under 
Anlaf and Ivar, overran all North Britain, 
ravaging the country and pillaging its in- 
habitants, returning to Ireland gorged with 
blood and plunder. In 881, Constantine 
met his death while futilely fighting with 
them on the banks of the Forth. They 
still continued their descents on Scotland 
during the reign of Donald, who, however, 
signally defeated them twice. During the 
last battle, which was fought in go4 on the 
banks of the Tay, Donald himself was slain, 
but, unlike Constantine, not until he had 
killed the viking leader. They plagued the 
country during the following years with 
varying success, and in 970, Kenneth III., 
a most energetic sovereign, gained a bloody 
victory over them at Luncarty, the tumuli 
to this day marking the scene of the ex- 
ploit. It was not until 1014 that a treaty 
was made between Malcolm and King 


Sweno of Denmark, and the final depart- | 


ure of these marauders was witnessed by 
the long-suffering people. The struggle 
had been long and tediously protracted. 
From about 866 to 1014 it had continued, 


but eventually the pluck and steady deter- 
mination of the Scotch conquered, and 
they had the satisfaction, after struggling 
for some one hundred and forty-eight years, 


of seeing the last of their foes. But the 
piratical descents of the vikings were not 
confined to Scotland and Ireland. They 
seem to have made three descents upon 
England during the eighth century; but 
these do not appear to have caused much 
alarm among the inhabitants. During the 
end of Egbert’s reign, however, their inva- 
sions became more frequent and much more 
disastrous, and for the next two hundred 
years they troubled the country more or 
less. 

Whether the galley we are concerned 
with did or did not visit England, is a 
question which cannot now be determined. 
We do not know the name of the viking 
owner, or anything about his doings or by 
what name he called his vessel. We can 
merely say that he lived at some time dur- 
ing the period from the end of the eighth 
to the middle of the eleventh century; and 
that when he died he was buried in his 
vessel, which was drawn up on land and 
had a mound of earth thrown over it, 
which, luckily for posterity, happened to 
consist of blue clay. At any rate, it was 

24 





in galleys such as this one that the vikings 
arrived on the English shores, and therefore, 
archeologically, we are interested in the 
discovery. 

But it is far pleasanter to leave this 
dreary record of bloodshed and strife, and to 
approach this priceless relic of antiquity 
imbued only with a spirit of admiration and 
appreciation for the vessel, such as Frithiof 
had for his own beloved Ellidas When 
Frithiof, as a punishment for his contempt 
of the shrine of Balder, was sent by the 
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kings to demand tribute from the Orkneys, 
a fearful storm arose : 


** Now ocean fierce battles, 
The wave-troughs deeper grow, 
The whistling cordage rattles, 
The planks creak loud below. 


‘«* But though higher waves appearing 
Seem like mountains to engage, 
Brave Ellida, never fearing, 
Mocks the angry ocean’s rage. 


‘¢ Like a meteor, flashing brightness, 
Darts she forth, with dauntless breast, 
Bounding, with a roebuck’s lightness, 
Over trough and over crest.” 


But the storm-spirits riding on whales 
oppose themselves to the vessel. Then 
Frithiof thus speaks to his ship, for she 
could understand the voice of men: 
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«« Now, Ellida, let us see 
If in truth thou bearest 
Valor in thine iron-fastened 
Breast of bended oak. 

‘* Hearken to my calling 
If thou art Heaven’s daughter, 
Let thy keel of copper 
Sting this magic whale.” 


And the good ship hears, and is equal to 
the occasion: 
“Heed Ellida giveth 
To her lord’s behest : 
With a bound she cleaveth 
Deep the monster’s breast.” 


Ellida, however, does not come out of 
the contest unscathed : 
«But Ellida’s prow 
Hath stricken with such force, 
That slow she crawleth now, 
A-weary of her course.’’! 

These extracts help us to realize the feel- 
ing of the time towards the ship of that day. 
In fact, it is impossible to read the Frithiof 
Saga and the mythology of Scandinavia, 
without observing that vessels were more 
or less regarded in the light of animate ob- 
jects. Remembering this, we are not so 


surprised as we might otherwise have been, 
at seeing in this galley evidence of the most 
scrupulously finished workmanship. Con- 


sidering the very inadequate tools and 
mechanical contrivances of those days, the 
galley appears to us indeed a marvelous 
construction. ' 

The vessel which Frithiof thus beautifully 
apostrophizes, and which enters so largely 
into the Saga associated with his name, was 
doubtless a galley similar in every respect 
to the one we are now concerned with. 

The mound which contained the boat is 
situated at Gokstad, Sandefjord, Norway, 
about half a mile from the sea. But it is 
nearly certain that at this part, as elsewhere 
on the west coast of Norway, the sea has 
very much receded since the boat was 
immured. It is probable that when first 
deposited in its resting-place the vessel 
was only drawn, say, twenty feet above the 
sea-level. 

The land upon which the mound is situ- 
ated belongs toa poor widow. During the 
winter months, her sons, who are seafaring 
men, having nothing to do, took upon 
themselves to dig into this mound, which 
tradition asserted contained treasure. There 
are many similar mounds in that part of 
Norway, and tradition has always associated 
them with hidden treasure, the remains of 
fallen heroes, renowned chieftains, and 





such-like. The result was that the galley 
in question was discovered, with her bow 
pointing towards the sea. The galley was 
doubtless drawn up deliberately in this 
position, so that at the first summons the 
buried warrior and his vessel might be ready 
in an instant to take to the sea once more. 

In the beginning of July, 1880, the boat 
was transferred in a lighter to Christiania, 
arriving there on July 17th. On the fol- 
lowing day she was placed where she is now 
to be seen.? 

The vessel carried thirty-two oars, sixteen 
on either side, and was therefore of a size 
termed sextensesse in old Norse. A light 
wooden shed has been built over the relic, 
and it now rests at Christiania, just behind 
the University. 

Its remarkable state of preservation is 
due to the fact that the mound in which it 
was immured consisted of blue clay, a sub- 
stance which preserves wood well that is 
imbedded in it. There is no peculiar prop- 
erty in d/ue clay, so far as is at present 
known, the preservative power of any other 
variety of clay being presumably the same. 
When clay consolidates and the separate 
spadefuls fuse together, the mass becomes 
perfectly impervious to water and air, and 
bodies imbedded in it are thus, as it were, 
hermetically sealed. 

It seems to have been the custom among 
the vikings to bury honored chieftains in 
their own vessels. The galley we.are con- 
sidering is one of these sepulchral ships. 
The chamber in which the body (unburnt) 
was deposited is situated amidships, It is 
tent-like in shape, made of logs placed side 
by side, leaning and meeting on a ridge- 
pole running parallel with the main axis of 
the ship. 

The mound appears to have been entered, 
no doubt for the sake of plunder, many 
years ago, for none of the viking’s weapons 
were found, and only a few of his bones 
were discovered. 

There were also found in the sepulchral 
chamber the bones and feathers of a pea- 
cock,—perhaps brought home by the vik- 
ing chief from a foreign expedition,—and 
the bones of a little dog, as well as some 
fish-hooks and several bronze and lead 
mountings to belts and harness. 


1 Translation by Rev. W. L. Blackley, London, 
1880. 

2I am indebted for these particulars concerning 
the discovery to my friend Mr. Archer, who resides 
quite close to Sandefjord, and who was present at 
the excavation. 
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STARBOARD {VIEW OF THE VIKING SHIP. 


Round about the ship were discovered | 
the bones of some nine or ten horses and | 
dogs, which had probably been sacrificed 
at the time of the burial. 

The vessel itself is 77 feet 11 inches in | 
length between the rabbets at gunwale, and 
at the widest part, 16 feet 7 inches across. 
From the top of her keel to the gunwale 
amidships she is 5 feet 9 inches deep. She 
would draw probably not quite four feet of | 
water, and has twenty ribs. 

She is clinker built; that is, the planks 
slightly overlap, like slates placed on the 
roof of a house, the vessel in this respect 
being just similar to the ‘‘ coaching tub” | 
of Cambridge, or the ‘‘ gig’’ of the Thames. 

The idea, possessed it would seem by 
some writers, that these old boats were of the 
primitive Robinson-Crusoe type,—roughly 
constructed or even mere _ hollowed-out 
trees,—may, therefore, for once and all, 
be dismissed. The people of the viking 
period would seem from this discovery to 
have been in a much higher state of civili- 
zation than has generally been supposed. 
The vessel clearly shows us, from its com- 
plex structure, that the people of that time 
must have fully realized the advantages of | 


the division of labor. No one man could 
have planned, designed, and carried into 
execution the various brain and mechazical 
| labors required to construct such a vessel. 


The people who built her must have been 
alive to the value of working together, in 
order to effect a common end. The prac- 
tical importance of consultations, obedience 
to recognized authority, leadership, steady 
determination, and application to the work 


| on hand, would seem to have been fully 
| understood among the vikings. 


The wood of which the galley is built is 
oak. The lines she is built upon are ex- 
cellent, and calculated as well for swiftness 
as for seaworthiness. That she possessed 
the latter quality is evident from her great 
beam, and the admirable capacity for lift- 
ing, on meeting heavy seas, displayed by the 
formation of her bows. In fact, during the 
last few years, after a long interregnum of 
squarish bows, sea-boats are once more 
being constructed with bows not very differ- 
ent from those of the old viking vessel. It 
is not improbable that, even if this ship had 
not been discovered, sea-boats would once 


| more have reverted to the same type of 


bows which is so well exemplified in her. 
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No true sailor, upon whom the mantle of 
these valiant vikings has fallen, can see 
this ancient relic without a sigh of regret, 
as he thinks of the hideously fashioned and 


unseaworthy monsters which do duty now- | 


adays for ships. 

At the present day, on the northern fjords 
in Norway, boats of a very similar descrip- 
tion are still occasionally met with. 

In this galley, the flanks and frame- 
timbers are fastened together with withes 
of tree-roots. Many writers see in this 
method of joining the lower timbers a 
source of great weakness to the boat. But 
considering what thoughtful and careful 


boat-builders these people evidently were, | 


a charge of such a radical kind should not | 
lightly be brought forward. May it not be | 
probable that this method, which to many | 
appears likely to be fraught with evil | 
results, was in reality a great source of | 
strength to the boat? At any rate, it | 
must be admitted that the system gave 


great elasticity to the whole structure ; and | 
who can say that tree-roots, when kept as | 


they would be in this vessel, immersed in 
water, are not tough and strong? From 
what we know of the roots of aquatic 
plants, and of trees growing by the river- 
side, we should rather be inclined to say 
that the vikings show in this particular 
their wisdom ; and that they were more 
careful and scientific observers of nature, 
and the form and quality of natural objects, 
than many would give them credit for 
being. 

The bent timbers on the inside of the boat 
are naturally-grown and have not been arti- 
ficially bent. Naturally-grown bent timber 
is much more reliable than the steam-bent 
timber used in modern ship-building. Here, 
then, was a great point of strength about 
the galley. 


enormous requirements of our ship-building 
yards, but if there were the supply for the 
demand it would be eagerly welcomed. 
The boards of the sides are of good, 
sound, well-seasoned, and selected oak, 
about an inch and a half in thickness. 
They are smoothly planed and firmly 
riveted together by iron rivets which have 
been carefully clinched on either side. 


These rivets do not quite correspond to | 


what are technically known as do/s, but 
are more like large iron nails with protrud- 
ing round boss-like heads. ‘They are won- 
derfully well preserved. There are also a 
few oaken bolts near the upper parts of the 


It would be quite impossible | 
now to obtain naturally-bent timber for the | 


sides. It is significant that there are no 
traces of a saw having been used anywhere 
about the vessel. The planks and timbers 
must, therefore, have been most laboriously 
cut down from large trunks by means of 
axe or hatchet. The vast toil that this 
implies can only fully be realized when one 
has carefully examined the vessel herself. 

The planks have their edges moulded on 
the inside as well as on the outside. The 
mouldings consist of indented lines running 
down the length of the planks near the 
lower margins. One cannot help being 
impressed with the carefulness and good 
| style displayed in the workmanship, not 
only generally but down to minute details. 
There is no scamping about anything. The 
vessel clearly bears the imprint of having 
been constructed for love rather than 
money. We can imagine the searching of 
the forests; the long walks through the 
dense underwood ; the careful selecting of 
trees; the measurement of boughs for the 
bent timbers ; the long and laborious task 
of felling, and the difficulty after all this of 
dragging the oak giants down to the shore. 
It is not to be wondered at that, after un- 
dergoing so much preliminary trouble and 
anxiety, they thought no time too long, no 
finish too elaborate, to be spent in the com- 
pletion of the vessel. 

Both bow and stern are similar in shape. 
They are pointed and must have risen a 
considerable distance out of the water. 
Unfortunately, the top of each was broken 
when the boat was discovered, so we can- 
not now determine whether she originally 
carried a figure or not. Judging from the 
slender proportions, it would seem that if 
there were any ornaments at the bow and 
stern these adornments must have been 
very slight in character. 

The keel is deep and made of thick oak 
beams. As the vessel is now placed, it is 
impossible to get a view underneath to see if 
there had been any metal keel fastened to 
the bottom. In the Frithiof Saga, however, 
the “keel of copper” is spoken of ; therefore 
it may safely be presumed that there might 
have been something similar in this vessel. 
The keel does not show signs of much fric- 
| tion. It may, therefore, be supposed that 
| the vessel was seldom dragged up over the 
shore, but generally kept at anchor in the 
fjords. These are deep close up to the 
land, a fact which supports the supposition. 
The vessel, however, must have been com- 
paratively new when immured. 

An iron anchor was also found with the 














vessel on the starboard side, but so rusted 
away that it could not be preserved. It is 
interesting here to notice that in the Bayeux 
tapestry—to which reference is made further 
on—some of the galleys thereon depicted 
have anchors suspended from the starboard 
bow. 

There is no deck to the galley, and the 


absence of seats of any kind for the rowers | 


is remarkable. 

At the bottom of the vessel there is a 
floor composed of loose boards, fitting into 
notches in the sides and lower planks, and 


allowing bilge room beneath. These boards | 


could very easily be uplifted out of their 
places so as to allow for bailing out 
the vessel when required. 

The oars, several of which were found, 
are about twenty feet in length. They 
are quite straight, and the blades are 
not very wide. Did one not know that 
they had been found with the vessel, 
they might be taken for modern, so 
exactly similar do they appear to the 
oars in use at the present day all over 
Norway. 

The oar-holes, sixteen*on either side, 
and each about four inches in diameter, 
are interesting. There appear to have 
been movable slight wooden bulwarks, 
the oar-holes, or rowlocks, being some 
distance below them. 

There is a very ingenious arrangement 
for enabling the oars to be pushed out 
from inboards. When these bulwarks 
were in position, it would be impossible 
to slip the oars into their holes from the 
outside. In each oar-hole there is a 
slit to admit of the blade being passed 
through from inboards. Thus, by this 
clever though simple contrivance, the diffi- 
culty was overcome. 

This slit points always towards the stern of 
the vessel, or away from that point at which 
the greatest friction takes place when row- 
ing. Were this slit on the other side of 
the oar-hole,—towards the bow,—the row- 
lock would be considerably weakened. 

Pieces of wood, exactly fitting the oar- 
holes, were placed on the inside to close 
the apertures when the vessel was sailing. 

From the consideration of the oars and 
rowlocks it is a natural sequence to consider 
the style of rowing probably practiced 
when this galley put out to sea. The 
ordinary trained river-rowing, such as may 
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the whole body, from the hips upwards, is 
brought into play, and as little work as 
possible done by the arms. In fact, so far 
as the arms are practically concerned, they 
might theoretically be replaced by iron 
rods. The whole work of the stroke is 


‘done at the commencement, directly the 


blade of the oar has entered the water. 
At this moment the body should be stiff 
but inclined well forward, with the arms in 
front, rigid, extended, and quite straight, 


, the hands grasping the handle of the oar. 


The stroke is accomplished by the feet 
pressing tightly against the stretcher, the 
arms as rigid as possible, and the body 
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springing to an upright position like a re- 
leased spring. Such, briefly put, are the 
essentials for rowing on smooth, waveless 
water. In sea-rowing the work of the 
stroke is either done at the end by a ‘‘ lug 
up,’’ as it is sometimes called, or by a long, 
steady pull during the whole of the time 
that the blade of the oar remains in the 
water. Both these styles have the one 
common feature of the rower doing his 
work in a sitting posture. Now, as in this 
galley there were no seats for the rowers, 
the style must have been very dissimilar to 
those just described. 

It seems probable that the stroke was 
effected by pulling, and not by pushing the 
oar away from the body. The rower would 


| stand with his back to the bow and per- 
be seen any day on the Cam or Thames, is | 


haps accompany the pull by lifting the right 


quite different in style and character from | foot (if he were a bow oar) and throwing 


that practiced onthe sea. In river-rowing, 


the whole weight of the body backward 
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while standing momentarily upon the left 
leg. However this may be, it is evident 
from the small diameter of the oar-holes 
that the stroke must have been a short, and 
very likely, quick one, partaking little of 
the long, steady, swinging stroke so much 
admired in our men-of-war boats. 

The most interesting thing about the 
ship is undoubtedly the rudder. This is in 
a marvelous state of preservation, and as 
sound and perfect as if only recently made. 
It is placed on the starboard side a foot or 
so from the stern of the vessel. In still 
older days there used to be two rudders to 
boats, one on either side of the stern, but 
during the viking period the port rudder 
was discarded. ; 

Philologically, too, this rudder is of in- 
terest. Our present word stardoard is a 
corruption of a much older word, sfeer- 
board, or the steering side of a vessel; the 
word having, doubtless, arisen from the 
ancient position of the rudder being, as on 
this galley, upon the right-hand side. 

Perhaps the rudder resembles most a 
large oar or cricket-bat, consisting chiefly 
of blade with only a short handle. It is 
fixed, not directly to the boat, but to the 
distal end of a piece of conical wood, which 
This 


projects about a foot from the vessel. 
piece of wood is bored down its length, 
and, no doubt, a rope passing through it 


secured the rudder to the ship’s side. It 
will thus be seen that the rudder could 
swing on this pivot quite independently of 
the ship. 

The steering was effected by a tiller fixed 
in a hole at the upper end of the handle 
portion, and probably as well by a rope 
fastened to the lower end of the blade. 
The rudder could evidently be shipped 
when the vessel was rowed and not sailed. 

The discovery of this galley is of great 
interest to artists. The general lines of the 
boat and her rudder will be the parts which 
will be likely to claim most attention. 
Hitherto representations of viking galleys 
have necessarily been more or less fanciful. 
The rudder particularly seems always to 
have been the trouble. Some, boldly defy- 
ing tradition and ignoring any difficulty at 
all in the matter, have drawn the rudder at 
the stern as it is placed in modern ships. 
Others, much more judicious, have solved 
the difficulty after a fashion by being care- 
ful to only depict the port side of the 
vessel. Others, more courageous and cer- 
tainly more praiseworthy, have grappled 
with the difficulty and depicted the star- | 





board side and drawn the rudder as passing 
out of a hole through the timbers of the 
vessel. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that the 
correct shape of this galley will rapidly 
circulate among those of the artistic world, 
and forever put a stop to.the curious draw- 
ings and paintings of viking galleys, some 
of which instead of giving us graceful and 
possible boats, present us with impossible 
vessels having lines closely resembling 
those of the barges so familiar to us on the 
Thames. 

The one mast, which was movable, was 
placed, when erected for sailing, in a hole 
sunk in a beam at the bottom of the vessel. 
A few feet higher the mast passed through 
a large hole in an immense log curiously 
shaped at either end, somewhat like a fish’s 
tail. A wedge of wood was used to fix the 
mast in this upper beam. To facilitate its 
erection the hole was made lozenge-shape. 

In the mound were also found parts of 
three small oaken boats in shape generally 
like the galley itself; a large, well-made, 
solid copper cauldron, similar to those in 
use at the present day; a few bedsteads of 
the low and short kind which all travelers 
in Norway know painfully well—indeed, so 
like are they to the beds one sees in the 
country houses, that the same remark is 
applicable here which was made when 
speaking of the oars; some drinking-cups 
and tubs and some pieces of carved and 
painted wood, the use of which is unknown. 
Several large, round shields of thin wood 
were also found. These could not have 
been for defense, but must have been used 
simply as ornaments, and traces of black 
and yellow paint are to be discerned upon 
them. At a much later date shields of 
this same description were used to orna- 
ment ships on gay and festive occasions, 
by being hung close beside one another all 
along the gunwales. We may presume, 
therefore, that such was their use on this 
galley. 

A landing-stage, made of an oak plank 
24 feet long, 10 inches broad, and 234 
inches thick, was also found in the mound. 
The surface of this plank is carved orna- 
mentally to prevent slipping when walking 
to and from the vessel. 

Those who know the Bayeux tapestry, 
in Normandy, will have their thoughts 
directed there on reading the description 
of this galley. In that famous piece of 
worsted-work there occur numerous repre- 
sentations of galleys exceedingly similar to 
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this one. It is now generally allowed that 
the authenticity of this piece of work, one 
of the ‘‘ highest authorities’? on the Nor- 
man conquest, may be relied upon. It 
would, therefore, have been worked in the 
eleventh century, and some authorities con- 
sider it not unlikely that it may have been 
actually wrought by the hands of Queen 
Matilda and her maidens. 

We see in it galleys with bows and sterns 
recurved and ornamented with elaborate 


figure-heads of men and animals,—in our | 


eyes seeming now all more or less gro- 
tesquely treated,—galleys with sails set; 
galleys with rowlocks; galleys with oars; 
in fact, there is great variety in the galleys 
depicted, and their details will well repay 
careful attention. Suffice it now to say 
that, though in general these Norman gal- 
leys are somewhat similar to the Norse, in 
many particulars they differ. For instance, 
the ornamental shields on the gunwales of 
most are oval, while ‘we have seen that 
those of this Norse galley are round. The 
Bayeux tapestry, historically interesting as 
it undoubtedly is, acquires additional in- 
terest from the light thrown upon it—so 
verifying in character—by the lately dis- 
covered Norwegian vessel. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the vessel 
discovered at Sandefjord gives evidence of 


being much older than the date of the | 


tapestry. The discovery of this galley 
throws a flood of quite unexpected light 
upon a period of history which is, perhaps, 
as dark and obscure as any during historic 
times. 


That one of the vessels which might have | 
brought over vikings to the British shores | 
should have been extant seemed until last | 


year an utterly vain and futile supposition. 
Certainly a portion of another vessel from 
this same period was discovered, similarly 
in a mound, at Tune, in 1867 (and now 
rests at Christiania under a shed close 
beside the Sandefjord vessel) ; but it is such 
a small portion, and that, too, in so imper- 
fect a state, that any hopes which might 
have been indulged in as to our ever ob- 
taining a perfect specimen seemed useless. 
But here we have a vessel in such sound 
and excellent condition that there is little 
about her structure and details to be left to 
the imagination. Indeed, so perfect is she 


that there are several things connected with. 


her the meaning of which has, during the 
lapse of centuries, become lost or. forgotten. 


' Freeman’s “ Norman Conquest,”’ vol. iii., p. 563. 
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We must wait patiently until archzolo- 
gists and students of the viking period 
have had time to study the vessel and the 
objects that were found immured with her, 
and to digest the facts, before we shall be 
much further enlightened in the matter. 
However, with the information we do pos- 
sess, meagre though undoubtedly it is, little 
effort is required on our part to people her, 
to imagine her pulsating with that life 
which her crew saw in her. We can hear 
the wild songs of the rowers ; we can listen 
to the sound of the curling water foaming 
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under her bows as she rushes like,some 
great sea-monster through the waves; we 
note the whistling wind and the taut belly- 
ing of her great square sail, and the fine 
determined face of the man at the helm. 
And then, too, can we not fancy her full 
of armed men endowed with courage and 
endurance sufficient to cross a proverbially 
stormy sea? We picture to ourselves the 
feebly armed, and certainly not so bold and 
audacious inhabitants of Britain at the time 
of these Scandinavian invasions, and then 
we can wonder no longer at the terror and 


_ victory that followed so universally for a 


time the inroads of these vikings upon the 
English coasts. 
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WHO MADE THE MATCH ? 


By E. L. 


EXCITEMENT and commotion agitated the 
little village of Scranton, which unusual | 
condition of mind was wholly attributable 
to the advent of an awkward young mis- 
sionary, to whom nothing in the world 
would have been more obnoxious and 
alarming than such notoriety ; for the good | 
brother was singularly modest by nature as 
well as by grace. 

In the dank, humid jungles of Southern 
Africa, the finger of disease had been laid 
heavily upon him, forcing him back, much 
against his inclination, to the health-giving | 
hills of New England. He took small | 
credit to himself for carrying the sacred | 
mission to the heathen, though he had | 
borne his life in his hand the while; for, | 
having little taste for society, he freed | 
himself from its perplexities and complica- | 
tions with delight, to lead the untrammeled 
life of the wilderness. 

What a narrow, tame existence seemed 
now before him! Those to whom he com- 


plained of dullness suggested that he should | 
take a parish, marry, and settle down. 
But to all such advice Miles Hartwell had 


but one answer. “It was a farce,” he said, 
“ this ministering to a people who felt them- 
selves perfect already.” He had no heart 
for it; the dark-hued proselytes of other 
lands, who had hung upon his words as if 
they were life itself, had unfitted him for 
any such pastorate. He did not understand 
the needs of such a genteel and godlike 
community; and as for matrimony, he had 
lived single so long, that any woman of a 
suitable age for him would be old enough 
to know better than to marry him; and so 
the matter was dismissed from his mind. 

But the loneliness of his small room 
pressed sorely upon him;-he was always 
happier in the open air, out where the 
broad, easy stretches of landscape gave 
him a sense of freedom and helped him 
to attune his heart in accord with its cheer- | 
fulness. 

And yet the house he had selected for | 
his home seemed a fitting receptacle for so 
modest a soul. It stood a trifle out of line 
with the row of trim dwellings on either 
side, as if originally it had been parallel 
with them, but had shrunk back, glad to 
screen itself behind the big larches that 
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grew tall and grand near the gate. And as 
for bustle and gayety, a whole savage tribe 
might feel itself quite outdone by the merri- 
ment which sometimes emanated from the 
little front-yard ; for a part of the house 
was occupied by a small private school, 
dominated over by Miss Alden, the pretty 
school-mistress. 

It was a warm summer afternoon that 
Miles, after passing several hours of listless 
apathy, prepared for his daily stroll. As 
he stepped out into the hall, the scholars, 
accompanied by Miss Alden, were trooping 
by. 

‘¢Miss Alden, Miss Alden, that’s the 
missionary,’’ whispered 4 small urchin so 
loud that it brought the conscious color to 
Miles’s bronzed face. 

Miss Alden, thus addressed, gave the 
missionary a quick glance from under her 


| broad-brimmed hat; then, dropping her 


eyes, she, too, hung out the same bright 
signal of distress. 

‘Dear, dear, what a pair they would 
make !’’ remarked an observing youth from 


| the stairs to a demure little object with 


brown curls. ‘‘What fun ’twould be to 
make the missionary, old Timbuctoo, pro- 
pose to Miss Alden !’’ 

‘It couldn’t be done,’’ returned his 
companion, shaking her brown curls to the 
breeze. 


‘‘Did I say I could do it? ’Course I 


| didn’t,’’ remarked the resentful youth, 


bending lower to catch another glimpse of 
Miles. 

He had passed the larches now, and was 
making for the old mill seen in perspective 
from where the youth stood, at the end of 
the long turnpike just touching the great 
forests that edged the horizon to the south 
like a green fringe. 

The little stream that had formerly been 


| secured in well-built troughs now pursued 


its sinuous course through this sylvan 
solitude. Miles followed it instinctively, 
plunging in among the undergrowth, and 
filling the air with the pungent flavor of 
sweet fern and young pines, as he crushed 
them beneath his feet. It seemed a fitting 
outlet to his love of action, this of wander- 
ing about alone, and it was late, indeed, 
before he perceived, through the widening 
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spaces of the leafy roof above, that the 
darkness about him was not altogether the 
gloom of the forest. Not only was the sun 
fast sinking, but dark, angry clouds were 
sailing low in the sky, almost touching the 
tops of the tall pine-trees, and scowling 
ominously at each other, as if determined 
to have it out together ere they were done; 
while the sudden illumination of the darkest 
thickets warned him to return homeward. 

The tempest was raging wildly by the 
time he had gained the old mill, and he 
was glad to avail himself of the shelter 
which its mouldering walls afforded. 

The room which seemed to offer the 
surest protection was a small one projecting 
from the main building and bracketed by 
stout posts, which, at one time, had helped 
to form the walls of the story below. A 
horse and buggy were now drawn up under 
this projection, and through the jagged and 
broken timbers of the floor Miles could 
distinctly hear the voices of two young 
men, who, like himself, were probably 
awaiting the abatement of thestorm. They 
were fast young fellows, and their talk was 
of the most trivial nature. Miles was glad 
that the darkness made it unnecessary to 
open a conversation with them. He took 
no heed of them whatever until the vehe- 
mency of one of the speakers made it im- 
possible not to overhear him. 

**I say, Joe,’’ he cried petulantly, ‘‘ let 
us be moving.”’ 

‘*What’s your hurry, Fred ?’’ returned 
his friend, with a lazy yawn. ‘‘ Why not 
enjoy your weed here as elsewhere? I 
have it. By Jove! if you aren’t hankering 
to get round to the little school-ma’am ! 

‘*The little school-ma’am be hanged !”’ 
returned his companion, evidently driven 
to the verge of profanity by the distaste- 
fulness of the suggestion. A hearty laugh 
here mingled with the sound of the dripping 
rain. 

“"That’s not exactly the speech one would 
expect from an engaged man, Fred,’’ was 
the jocular remark that followed. 

‘I’m not engaged. I'll be blessed if I 
am! Why, a fellow can’t look at a girl in 
these days but the whole neighborhood set- 
tles it at once for him.’’ 

‘*T should say there had been something 
more than looking in this instance,” was the 
quick reply. “When a fellow is constantly 
with one girl for years, the neighborhood 
may naturally suppose that there will be a 
wedding sometime. Whew! Isaynothing; 
only mark my word for it, young man, if 
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you don’t intend to marry the girl, you'd 
better break with her before your liberty is 
compromised altogether.’’ 

“ Perhaps you are personally interested in 
the matter ?”’ 

Again the hearty laugh, which had once 
before broken upon the storm, now filled 
the pause. 

‘* Never spoke to the girl but once in all 
my life. Pretty little thing, though—one 
of the clinging, twining sort; but I don’t 
care about being the oak to that ivy. No, 
my young beggar; you'll have to get out of 
it some other way.”’ 

“Well, Joe, I'll be blessed if I know 
how,’’ returned the dejected one. ‘‘ The 
truth is, the young girl is—well—uncom- 
monly fond of me, don’t you know? and 
I haven’t the heart to throw the poor little 
thing over. I’ve tried to break with her 
no end of times ; but we are sort of cousins, 
you see, and, being quite alone, she clings 
to me very tenaciously. <A fellow isn’t to 
blame if a girl wé// make a fool of herself 
over him; though, of course, I shall put a 
stop to it some time, I’ll be hanged if I 
don’t! but I can’t hit a girl when she is 
down already, and, they do say, since the 
smart French madame opened an opposition 
establishment in town, it goes uncommonly 
hard with the poor girl to keep alive the 
little school upon which her. living de- 
pends.”’ 

‘* Why, they’re talking of my neighbor, 
the little schcol-ma’am,’’ thought Miles, 
waking suddenly, as from an astonishing 
dream, to the consciousness that he was 
performing the ignoble part of listener. 
He felt his way in the darkness to a more 
distant part of the building, where the hum 
of human voices was lost in the wild utter- 
ances of the storm. 

So this was the way in which a young 
man in this civilized community protected 
the dignity of a young girl who honored 
him with her preference. Miles was singu- 
larly chivalrous and noble himself, and per- 
haps had too little patience with a vanity 
that could thus sacrifice another to itself. 
His impulse was to confront and upbraid 
the young man for so mean a spirit; but 
he remembered that it was not for him to 
regulate the speech of a stranger; and, 
moreover, that arebuke would lose its force 
from one who, it might be supposed, was 
guilty of an act of espial. 

While he was arguing the question with 
himself, the matter was decided for him by 
the object of his wrath suddenly shooting 
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out from under the projection into the road | 
beyond. 

The storm was indeed spent. Only the | 
drops from the maples rained down upon | 
the homeward path. They fell gratefully 
on his hot upturned face as he walked 
leisurely towards the house. A candle, 
burning in the school-room window, sent | 
a ruddy ray of light down the village street. 
Was it placed there to guide the wayward 
steps of her delinquent lover? 

It was the question with which Miles 
dismissed the subject from his mind ; for, 
after all, what to him were the love griev- | 
ances of the mild-faced young woman with 
whom he had never exchanged a greeting 
in his life ? | 

It was brought to mind, however, the 
following day on receiving a small, sweet- 
scented note written in a large school-girl | 
hand, requesting his presence that after- | 
noon in the school-room. Poor Miles was 
taken a-back; and, if the truth must be | 
told, gave voice to his annoyance in a phrase | 
not strictly clerical. It seemed rather to | 
alarm the small youth who stood fidgeting 
in the doorway awaiting an answer. 

‘*Tell her I will come directly,’’ returned 
Miles, with a good-natured pat on the boy’s | 
plump shoulder. 

But he was not as good as his word. It 
was certainly an hour before he could screw | 
up his courage to the point of descending | 
to the next floor. What could the young | 
woman want of him? and how horrible to 
visit her with the concentrated stare of fifty 
eyes upon him! As he thought of it his soul 
was shaken within him. A belle dressing 
for her first ball could not have lingered 
longer over her toilette than did Miles on 
this occasion. Not thut he cared a fig for | 
the effect of his fine broadcloth; it was a | 
mere pretext to put off a disagreeable duty. | 
However, the thing must be gotten over | 
somehow, he told himself; so, breaking off | 
suddenly, he made a plunge down-stairs, | 
and knocked recklessly at the school-room 
door. 


It was opened by the school-mistress her- | 


self. She could not have been expecting | 
him so soon, for she gave a little start of 
surprise on beholding him. 

** I’ve come,’’ remarked Miles, looking 
beyond the little girlish figure to the row of | 
giggling upturned faces of the scholars. 

Miss Alden looked anything but gratified 
by the announcement ; but as it could not | 


be gainsaid she offered him a seat, and» many spectators. 


proceeding to gather the papers together | 


| of. 


which in his awkwardness he had sent flying 
from the desk to the floor, she turned in- 
quiringly towards him. 

But the poor fellow could not think of a 
word to say. He would have given reck- 


| lessly of his worldly goods if the young 
woman would but leave him to himself. 


Perhaps the pretty school-ma’am divined 
his thoughts; or, it may be, she was at her 
wits’ end to know what to say to so shy a 


visitor; for, after providing him with a 
| book with which to follow the recitation, 
| she went on with the one which his entrance 


had interrupted, as if he had been miles 
away. Standing with her back to him, 
Miles could yet see the proud poise of the 
little head, and the warm, soft hue of 
her golden hair. Sometimes, too, the 
clear, firm sweep of the chin was plainly 
discernible from where he sat, while there 
was ever before his eyes the graceful move- 
ment of the body as it swayed back and 
forth with the interest of her work. 

Miles suffered ; but he was not so abashed 
but that there broke on his troubled spirit 
an appreciation of the charms of the beau- 
tiful woman. Though modest and quiet, 
she seemed so self-contained, so clear- 
headed, so capable of managing her affairs 
in a simple, straightforward way. She was 
too direct and honest to send for him with- 
out an object. What did she want? Miles 
was on¢ who liked to get at the bottom of 
everything at once, and he determined that 
as soon as she was at liberty he would in- 
quire what he could do to serve her, and 
go about it with a will; for he liked the 
little woman, and would have thought it 
no hardship to serve her; but when she 
turned to him again all his courage faded 
away, and he could only wish himself up- 
stairs again. It seemed to him actually 
fiendish of her to stand there toying with 


_ the small bell, one single stroke of which 


would send those giggling scholars out into 
the village to proclaim that they had left 
him alone with the school-mistress. Miles 


| rose, stammered something (he never could 


tell what), and the next moment the school- 
room door closed upon his troubles. He 
was only sure of two things,—that a roar of 
childish laughter followed his exit, and that 
he had left his hat behind him. 
To go back for it was not to be thought 
He would sooner go bareheaded to 
the end of the world than run the risk of 
again making a fool of himself before so 
What a hateful visit it 
was, to be sure! leaving a sting behind it 
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which poor Miles could neither forget nor | 


understand. Forty times a day he told | 
himself that the poor child was in trouble, 
and needed a helping hand. Had she been 
old and ugly, none would have been ex- 
tended more readily than his; but, some- 


how, Miles felt himself too awkward and | 


unaccustomed to the ways of the world to 
grapple with so delicate a trouble as that 
which he suspected was hanging over the 


pretty head of his young neighbor, so he | 


shrank away from her more persistently than 


ever, though the position of his rooms | 


offered a post of observation which kept the 
little woman well under his surveillance. 
There were few, indeed, that trespassed | 
upon her solitude without his knowledge. | 
Her most frequent visitor was the young 
man, her cousin, whose intentions towards 
her Miles so well understood. He saw them 
often enough together, as many a parting 


chat was held in the hall or in the door- | 


way. The look of the young girl on these 


occasions was different from that she wore | 


at any other time ; the weary, jaded air was 


gone, and there was a glow in the quiet | 
face and a ring in her young voice which | 


jarred harshly upon Miles. 
Once they came and stood for a long | 


time under the full glare of the hall lamp. 
The young man had a letter in his hand, 
which he was playfully wi i 

her grasp, while she fluttered coaxingly | 
about him, lifting up her small white hands 
with such a pretty air of persistency that it 


was at length yielded to her grasp. 
noted liow the light streamed off her golden 
hair as she read it, her arm comfortably | 
locked in her cousin’s the while. 

Miles viewed the tableau without any 
particular complacency. Indeed, it irri- 
tated him more than he cared to own. He | 


wondered if the girl even suspected the | 


young man’s disloyalty. The inquiry pre- 
sented itself to him with such troublesome 
frequency that it was a positive relief when | 
an event occurred which seemed to promise 
some definite conclusion. 

A note, written in the same school-girl 
hand as the first one was thrust into his 
hand one day by Miss Alden’s former mes- 
senger. 


upon her in the evening, when the absence 
of the school-children would make a confi- 
dence possible. To Miles’s strained mood | 
there seemed nothing unnatural or unusual 
in this, and he lost no time in complying 
with the request. 


He | 


It hinted in almost child-like lan- | 
guage of trouble, and requested him to call 


Though it was early autumn, Miss Alden 
had lighted the odorous pines heaped upon 
the hearth that evening, for the sake of a 
| little cheer, and had drawn up her small 
_table by the cozy flame—a table covered 
| with French dictations, English composi- 
tions, and other school exercises, all of 
| which must be corrected before she slept 
| that night. Turning these over listlessly, 
| she was startled by a peremptory knock. 
It was Miles, who stood at the door wear- 
| ing such a look of determined resolution, 
that the little school-ma’am fell back as she 
admitted him. He established himself upon 
the edge of the little chintz-covered lounge 
with the air of a man who had a task to 
perform, and was bound to go through 
with it at all hazards. 

‘‘T’ve come to do you good,” said the 
young divine stoutly. 

‘* Indeed ?”’ observed Miss Alden, elevat- 
ing her eyebrows in a way that sadly dis- 
| composed poor Miles, who began to sur- 
mise that he was arrogating to himself a 
greater power than he possessed, but he 
went on recklessly : 

“You are in trouble; you are very un- 
happy. I am truly sorry for you. What- 
ever confidence you are pleased to place in 
| me, I will strive to merit. It is my office, 
| you know, to weep with those that weep.’ 

Miss Alden shrugged her shoulders; a 
gesture that might imply amusement or 
annoyance. 

‘*So you came to weep with me. You 
are very kind,”’’ she said; ‘‘ but, really, you 
| will have to cry alone. _icould not squeeze 

a tear to save my life.’ 

It was plain to Miles that the young girl, 
| as she stood there with both hands in her 
| apron pockets, was making fun of him. 
Miles was pre-eminently a good-natured 
man, but he had a vague perception that he 
was in some way in a ridiculous position. 
| The bashfulness which had hitherto made 

him painfully conventional, and not a little 
| pragmatical, now gave place to a manly 
indignation. He arose with a grave dig- 
nity that quite awed Miss Alden. 

‘*T have no intention of intruding myself 
| upon you,” he said gently ; ‘‘ but since you: 
have twice sent for me for sympathy, I 
thought I had an undeniable right to give 





it. I am not very clever at leading a young 
| girl to talk of herself; perhaps it was neither 
wise nor in good taste for me to undertake i it, 


should have respected my motive, even if 
you were not edified by my conversation.’ 


i I did wish to help you, if I could. You 
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Miss Alden resisted a very strong temp- 
tation to plump down in the nearest chair, 
in an amazed heap. Her spirit rose at the 
rebuke, and, to tell the truth, a real respect 
for the plain words she had heard made her 
reply to them with an equal frankness. 

**I do not know what you mean by my 
asking for your sympathy,’’ she said. 
I had needed commiseration, I certainly 
should not have sought it of a stranger. It 
may be, the surprise occasioned a curtness 
and incivility of manner which I regret ; 
for, believe me, I appreciate your kindness, 
and especially your frankness, which permits 
an equal candor from me.’’ And the young 
girl looked with a grave, child-like confi- 
dence into the eyes of her companion. 

‘*Do you mean that you never sent for 
me?’’ he returned, taking from his pocket 
two little notes, and laying them defiantly 
in Miss Alden’s open palm. 

The young girl regarded them a moment 


“Tf | 





| 


with an air of bewildered uncertainty ; then | 


a sudden light seemed to penetrate through 
her perplexities, 

‘*Oh, the wretched little fiends!’’ she 
cried fiercely ; and selecting from among 
the heap of school-exercises a copy book 
written in a large, school-girl hand of pne 


two notes in close proximity. 
Poor Miles saw it all in a moment. They 


must all have been penned by the same un- | 


practiced hand. 
to him. 

‘“So I am here without an invitation, 
after all,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, Iam truly glad 
you had no need of me. I—I hope you 
may never lack for friends, and your cousin 
may prove to be the kind, devoted lover 
which your sweet life demands.”’ 

‘* My cousin a lover! Dear, dear, will 
absurdities ever end!’’ And Miss Alden 


It was like a sudden blow 


laughed such a genuine laugh that it cleared 
all doubts that might have lingered in 
Miles’s mind. 
“Why, who could have put such an odd 
idea into your head? ‘Tom is often here, 
because he is the only relative I have, and 
seems to stand with me in the place of 
all that are gone. He is a dear fellow, 


| Tom is; self-complacent and puffed-up as 


collegians are wont to be; but it never 
occurred even to his conceit, I know, to 
attribute to me anything but the most 
cousinly affection.”’ 

Miles certainly did not feel called upon 
to disturb this harmless confidence in her 
cousin ; he only smiled rapturously, shook 
Miss Alden’s hand with a vehemency which 
that surprised young lady considered rather 
uncalled for, then reseated himself on the 
lounge with the air of a man who had noth- 
ing further to ask for in this vale of tears. 

So, at least, thought a certain impish look- 
ing youngster who observed the interesting 
spectacle through the blindless window, his 
view being obscured, at times, by a head 
of brown curls which was occasionally 
thrust between the window and himself. 

‘*Well, miss, who’s likely to win this , 


| bet ?’’ remarked the urchin to the little 
of her scholars, she opened it and laid the | 





maid at his side. 

‘* How do you know old Timbuctoo has 
proposed ?’’ returned the child reflectively. 

‘* Well, if he hasn’t yet, he is a-going to,” 
observed the wise youth. ‘‘ He is working 
up to it beautifully.’’ 

Subsequent events proved the justice of 
this assertion. There was a wedding in 
Scranton in good time, at which these two 
young persons assisted with equal compla- 
cency ; for, if the youth had won the wager, 
his companion, being the author of the two 
notes to which we have alluded, claimed 
the honor of having made the match. 
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THROUGH the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin, wavering, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 


With a continual flow. 


The cherished fields 


Put on their winter robes of purest white ; 
Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 


Along the mazy current. 
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By A. L. 


ARTEMUS WarD used to say, that, while 
there were so many things in the science of 
astronomy hard to be understood, there 
was one fact which entirely puzzled him. 
He could partly perceive how we ‘‘ weigh 
the sun,’’ and ascertain the component 
elements of the heavenly bodies, by the aid 
of spectrum analysis. ‘‘ But what beats me 
about the stars,’’ he observed plaintively, 
‘is how we come to know their names.” 
This question, or rather the somewhat 


similar question, ‘‘ How did the constella- | 
tions come by their very peculiar names?”’ | 
has puzzled Professor Prichard and other | 
astronomers more serious than Artemus | 


Ward. Why isa group of stars called the 
Bear or the Swan or the Twins or named 
after the #/ezades, the fair daughters of the 


giant Atlas? ‘These are difficulties that | 


meet even children when they examine a 
‘*celestial globe.’’ There they find the 
figure of a bear, traced out with lines in 


the intervals between the stars of the con- | 


stellations, while a very imposing giant is so 


drawn that Orion’s belt justs fits his waist. 
But when he comes to look at the heavens, 
the infant speculator sees no sort of like- 
ness to a bear in the stars, nor anything at 
all resembling a giant in the neighborhood 


of Orion. ‘The most eccentric modern 


fancy which can detect what shapes it will | 


in clouds, is unable to find any likeness to 
human or animal forms in the stars, and 
yet we call a great many of the stars by 
the names of men and beasts and gods. 
Some resemblance to terrestrial things,. it 


is true, every one can behold in the | 


heavens. Corona, for example, is like a 
crown, or, as the Australian black fellows 
know, it is like a boomerang, and we can 
understand why they give it the name of 
that curious curved missile. The Af/ky 
Vay, again, does resemble a path in the 
sky; our English ancestors called it Wat- 
ling Street,—the path of the Watlings, 
mythical giants,—and Bushmen in Africa 
and Red Men in North America name it 


the ‘‘ashen path.’’ The ashes of the path, | 


of course, are supposed to be hot and glow- 


ing, not dead and black, like the ash-paths | 


of modern running grounds. Other and 

more recent names for certain constella- 

tions are also intelligible. In Homer’s 
27" ‘ 


| time the Greeks had two names for the 
Great Bear ; they called it the Bear or the 
Wain; and a certain fanciful likeness to a 
wain may be made out, though no resem- 
blance to a bear is manifest. In the United 
States the same constellation is popularly 
styled the Dipper, and every one may ob- 
serve the likeness to a dipper, or toddy- 
ladle. But these resemblances take us only 
a little way towards learning how the con- 
stellations obtained their human and animal 
appellations. We know that we derive 
many of the names straight from the Greek, 
but whence did the Greeks getthem? On 
this subject Goguet, the author of ‘ L’Ori- 
| gine des Lois,’’ a rather learned’ but too 
speculative work of the last century, makes 
the following characteristic remarks: ‘* The 
Greeks received their astronomy from Pro- 
metheus. This prince, as far as history 
teaches us, made his observations on Mount 
Caucasus.’’ That was the eighteenth cen- 
tury’s method of interpreting mythology. 
The myth preserved in “ Prometheus Bound” 
of Aischylus tells us that Zeus crucified 
the Titan on Mount Caucasus. The French 
philosopher, rejecting the supernatural ele- 
Aments of the tale, makes up his mind that 
| Prometheus was a prince of sientific bent, 
_and that he established his observatory on 
the frosty Caucasus. But, even admitting 
| this, why did Prometheus give the stars 
| animal names? Our author easily explains 
| this by a hypothetical account of the man- 
ners of primitive men. ‘*The earliest 
peoples,” he says, “must have used writing 
for purposes of astronomical science. They 
would be content to design the constella- 
tions of which they wished to speak by the 
hieroglyphical symbols of their names; 
hence the constellations have insensibly 
taken the names of the chief symbols.’’ 
Thus, a drawing of a bear or a swan was 
the hieroglyphic of the name of a star, or 
group of stars. But whence came the 
name which was represented by the hiero- 
glyphic? That is precisely what our author 
forgets to tell us. But he easily goes on to 
| remark that the meaning of the hieroglyphic 
came to be forgotten, and ‘‘the symbols 
| gave rise to all the ridiculous tales about 
| the heavenly signs.’’ ‘This explanation is 
| attained by the process of reasoning in a 
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vicious circle, from hypothetical premises 
ascertained to be false. All the known 
savages in the world, even those which have 
scarcely the elements of picture-writing, 
call the constellations by the names of men 
and animals, and all tell ‘* ridiculous tales’’ 
to account for the names. 

As the star-stories told by the Greeks, 
the ancient Egyptians, and other civilized 
people of the old world exactly correspond 
in character, and sometimes even in inci- 
dent, with the star-stories of modern sav- 
ages, we have the choice of two hypotheses 
to explain this curious coincidenee. Per- 
haps the star-stories, about nymphs changed 
into bears, and bears changed into stars, 
were invented by the civilized races of 
old, and gradually found their way among 


people like the Esquimaux and the Aus- | 


tralians and Bushmen. Or it may be 
insisted that the ancestors of Australians, 
Esquimaux, and Bushmen were once civil- 
ized, like the Greeks and Egyptians, and 
invented star-stories, still remembered by 
their degenerate descendants. These are 


the two forms of the explanation which 
will be advanced by persons who believe 
that the star-stories were originally the 
fruit of the civilized imagination. 


The 


other theory would be, that the ‘‘ridicu- | 


lous tales’’ about the stars were origi- 
nally the work of the savage imagination, 
and that the Greeks and Egyptians, when 
they became civilized, retained the old 
myths that their ancestors had invented 
when they were savages. In favor of this 
theory it may be said, briefly, that there is 
no proof that the fathers of Australians, 
Esquimaux, and Bushmen had ever been 
civilized, while there is a great deal of 
evidence to suggest that the fathers of the 
Greeks had once been savages. And, if we 
incline to the theory that the star-myths 
are the creation of savage fancy, we at once 
learn why they are, in all parts of the 


world, so much alike. Just as the flint and | 


bone weapons of rude races resemble each 
other much more than they resemble the 


metal weapons and the artillery of ad- | 


vanced peoples, so the mental products, 


the fairy-tales, and myths of rude races | 
have everywhere a strong family resem- | 


blance. They are produced by men in 
similar mental conditions of ignorance, 
curiosity, and credulous fancy, and they 
are intended to supply the same needs, 
partly of amusing narrative, partly of crude 
explanation of familiar phenomena. 

Now it is time to prove the truth of our 


| 
assertion, that the star-stories of savage and of 
civilized races closely resemble each other. 
| Let ts begin with that well-known group, 
| the Pleiades. The peculiarity of the P/eia- 
desis, that the group consists of seven stars, 
of which one is so dim that it seems en- 
tirely to disappear, and many persons can 
| only detect its presence through a telescope. 
| The Greeks had a myth to account for the 
| vanishing of the lost Pleiad. The tale is 
given in the Kazasterismoi (stories of meta- 
morphoses into stars) attributed to Eratos- 
thenes. This work was probably written 
after our era; but the author derived his 
information from older treatises now lost. 
According to the Greek myth, then, the 
seven stars of the Pleiad were seven maid- 
ens, daughters of the giant Atlas. Six of 
them had gods for lovers; Posidon ad- 
_mired two of them, Zeus three, and Ares 
| one; but the seventh had only an earthly 
| wooer, and when all of them were changed 
into stars the maiden with the mortal lover 
hid her light for shame. Now let us com- 
pare the Australian story. According to 
Mr. Dawson (‘‘ Australian Aborigines’’) a 
| writer who knows the natives well, ‘‘their 
| knowledge of the heavenly bodies greatly 
, exceeds that of most white people,’’ and 
“is taught by men selected for their intel- 
_ ligence and information. The knowledge 
|is important to the aborigines on their 
night journeys ;’”’ so we may be sure that 
| the natives are careful observers of the 
| heavens, and are likely to be conservative 
| of these astronomical myths. The ‘‘ Lost 
| Pleiad ’’ has not escaped them, and this is 
| how they account for her disappearance. 
The Pirt Kopan noot tribe have a tradition 
| that the Pleiades were a queen and her six 
| attendants. Long ago the Crow (our Cano- 
| pus) fell in love with the queen, who refused 
| to be his wife. The Crow found that the 
queen and her six maidens, like other Aus- 
tralian gims, were in the habit of hunting 
for white edible grubs in the bark of trees. 
The Crow at once changed himself into a 
grub (just as Jupiter and Indra used to 
change into swans, horses, ants, or what 
not), and hid in the bark of atree. The 
six maidens sought to pick him out with 
their wooden hooks, but he broke the points 
| of all the hooks. Then came the queen, 
| with her pretty bone hook; he let himself 
| be drawn out, took the shape of a giant, 
| and ran away with her. Ever since there 
| have only been. six stars, the six maidens, 
| in the Pleiad, This story is well known, 
| by the strictest inquiry, to be current among 
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| 
the blacks of the West District, and in South 
Australia. 

Mr. Tylor, whose opinion is entitled to | 
the highest respect, thinks that this may be | 
a European myth, told by some settler to a | 
black in the Greek form, and then spread | 
about among the natives. He complains 
that the story of the loss of the drightest 
star does not fit the facts of the case. 

We do not know, and how ‘can the Aus- 
tralians know, that the lost star was once 
the brightest? It appears to me that the 
Australians, remarking the disappearances 
of a star, might very naturally suppose that 
the Crow had selected for his wife that one 
which had been the most brilliant of the 
cluster. Besides, the wide distribution of 
the tale among the natives, and the very 
great change in the nature of the incidents, 
seem to point to a native origin. Though 
the main conception—the loss of one out 
of seven maidens—is identical in Greek and | 
in Murri, the manner of the disappearance 
is eminently Hellenic in the one case, emi- 
nently savage in another. However this 
may be, nothing of course is proved bya 
single example. Let us next examine the 
stars Castor and Pollux. Both in Greece 
and in Australia they are said once to have 
been two young men. In the Katasterismoi, 
already spoken of, we read: ‘‘ The Twins, 
or Dioscouroi.—They were nurtured in 
Lacedemon, and were famous for their | 
brotherly love, wherefore Zeus, desiring to | 
make their memory immortal, placed them | 
both among the stars.’”’ In Australia, ac- | 
cording to Mr. Brough Smyth (“ Aborigines 
of Victoria”), -Zurree (Castor) and Wanjel 
(Pollux) are two young men who pursue 
Purra and kill him at the commencement 
of the great heat. Cooner toorung (the 
mirage) is the smoke of the fire by which 
they roast him. In Greece it was not Cas- 
tor and Pollux, but Ovion, who was the 
great hunter set among the stars. Among 
the Bushmen of South Africa, Castor and 
Pollux are not young men, but young 
women, the wives of the Eland, the great 
native antelope. In Greek star-stories the 
Great Bear keeps watch, Homer says, on 
the hunter Orion for fear of sudden attack. 
But how did the Bear get its name in 
Greece? According to Hesiod, the oldest 
Greek poet after Homer, the Bear was once 
a lady, daughter of Lycaon, King of Arca- 
dia. She was a nymph of the train of chaste 
Artemis, but yielded to the love of Zeus 
and became the ancestress of all the Arca- 
dians (that is, Bear-fo/k), In her bestial 








form she was just about to be slain by her 
own son, when Zeus rescued her by raising 
her to the stars. Here we must notice first, 
that the Arcadians, like Australians, Red 
Indians, Bushmen, and many other wild 
races, and like the Bedouins, believed them- 
selves to be descended from an animal. 
That the early Egyptians did the same is not 
improbable; for names of animals are found 
among the ancestors in the very oldest 
genealogical papyrus,’ as in the genealogies 
of the old English kings, Next the Arca- 
dians transferred the ancestral bear to the 
heavens, and, in doing this, they resembled 
the Peruvians, of whom Acosta says, ‘* They 
adored the star Urchuchilly, feigning it to 
be a Ram, and worshiped two others, and 
say that one of them is a shee, and the 
other alamb ; others worshiped the 
star called the Ziger. They were of opinion 
that there was not any beast or bird upon 
the earth, whose shape or image did not 
shine in the heavens.’’ 

But to return to the bears. The Austra- 
lians have, properly speaking, no bears, 
though the animal called the native bear is 
looked up to by the aborigines with super- 
stitious regard. But among the North 
American Indians, as the old missionaries 
Lafitau and Charlevoix observed, ‘the 
four stars in front of our constellation are 
a bear; those in the tail are hunters who 
pursue him ; the small star apart is the pot 
in which they mean to cook him.” 

It- may be held that the Red Men de- 
rived their bear from the European settlers. 
But, as we have seen, an exact knowledge 
of the stars has always been useful if not 
essential to savages; and we venture to 
doubt whether they would confuse their 
nomenclature and sacred traditions by bor- 
rowing terms from trappers and squatters. 
But, if this is improbable, it seems almost 
impossible that all savage races should have 
borrowed their whole conception of the 
heavenly bodies from the myths of Greece. 
It is thus that Egede, a missionary of the 
last century, describes the Esquimaux phi- 
losophy of the stars: “The notions the 
Greenlanders have as to the origin of the 
heavenly lights—as sun, moon, and stars— 
are very nonsensical ; in that they pretend 
they have formerly been as many of their 
own ancestors, who, on different accounts, 
were lighted up to heaven, and became such 
glorious celestial bodies.’’ Again, he writes: 
‘« Their notion about the stars are, that some 


1 Brugsch: “ History of Egypt,’ i. 32. 
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of them have been men, and others different 
sorts of animals and fishes.’’ But every 
reader of Ovid knows that this was the very 
mythical theory of the Greeks and Romans. 
The Egyptians, again, worshiped Osiris, 
Isis, and the rest as ancestors, and there are 
even modern scholars who hold Osiris to 
have been originally a real historical per- 
son. But the Egyptian priests who showed 
Plutarch the grave of Osiris showed him, 
too, the stars into which Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus had been metamorphosed. Here, 
then, we have Greeks, Egyptians, and Es- 
quimaux all agreed about the origin of the 
heavenly lights, all of opinion that ‘‘ they 
have formerly been as many of their own 
ancestors.’’ 

The Australian general theory is, ‘* Of 
the good men and women, after the deluge, 
Punjel (a kind of Zeus, or rather a sort of 
Prometheus of Australian mythology) made 
stars. Sorcerers (Siraark) can tell which 
stars were once good men and women.”’ 
Here the sorcerers have the same knowl- 
edge as the Egyptian priests. Again, just 
as among the Arcadians, ‘‘ the progenitors 
of the existing tribes, whether birds or 
men, were set in the sky, and made to shine 
as stars.’”? 

We have already given some Australian 


examples in the stories of the Plesades, and 


of Castor and Pollux. We may add the 
case of the Zagle. In Greece the Lagle 
was the bird of Zeus, who carried off Gany- 
mede to be the cup-bearer of Olympus. 
Among the Australians this same constella- 
tion is called Zotyargui/; he was a man 
who, when bathing, was killed by a fabu- 
lous animal, a kind of kelpie; as Orion, in 
Greece, was killed by the Scorpion. Like 
Orion, he was placed among the stars. 
The Australians have a constellation named 
Eagle, but he is our Serius, or Dog-star. 
The Bushmen, almost the lowest tribe of 
South Africa, have the same star-lore and 
much the same myths as the Greeks, Aus- 
tralians, Egyptians, and Esquimaux. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bleek, ‘‘ stars, and even the 
sun and moon, were once mortals on earth, 
or even animals or inorganic substances, 
which happened to get translated to the skies. 
The sun was once a man, whose arm-pit 
radiated a limited amount of light round 
his house. Some children threw him into 
the sky, and there he shines.’’ The 
Homeric hymn to Helios, in the same 
way, as Mr. Max Miiller observes, ‘‘ looks 


1 Brough Smyth: “ Aborigines of Victoria.” 





on the sun as a half-god, almost a hero, 
who had once lived on earth.’’ The point- 
ers of the Southern Cross were ‘‘ two men 
who were lions,’’ just as Callisto, in Arca- 
dia, was a woman who was a bear. It is 
not at all rare in those queer philosophies, 
as in that of the Scandinavians, to find that 
the sun or moon has been a man or woman. 
In Australian fable the moon was a man, 
the sun a woman of indifferent character, 
who appears at dawn in a coat of red kan- 
garoo skins, the present of an admirer. In 
an old Mexican text, the moon was a man, 
across whose face a god threw a rabbit, thus 
making the marks in the moon. Among 
the Esquimaux, the moon is a girl who 
always flees from the cruel brother, the sun, 
because he disfigured her face. Among the 
New Zealanders and North American Indi- 
ans, the sun is a great beast, whom the 
hunters trapped and thrashed with cudgels. 
His blood is used in some New Zealand 
incantations. The Red Indians, as School- 
craft says, ‘‘ hold many of the planets to be 
transformed adventurers.” The lowas “ be- 
lieved stars to be a sort of living creatures.” 
One of them came down and talked to a 
hunter, and showed him where to find game. 
The Gallinomeros of Central California, 
according to Mr. Bancroft, believe that the 
sun and moon were made and lighted up 
by the Hawk and the Coyote, who one day 
flew into each other’s faces in the dark, and 
were determined to prevent such accidents 
in future. But the very oddest example of 
the survival of the notion that the stars are 
men or women is found in the Pax of 
Aristophanes. Trygzeus in that comedy has 
just made an expedition to heaven. A 
slave meets him and asks him, ‘‘ Is not the 
story true, then, that we become stars when 
we die?’’ The answer is, ‘‘ Certainly ;’’ 
and Trygzeus points out the star into which 
Ios of Chios has just been metamorphosed. 
Aristophanes is making fun of some popular 
Greek superstition. But that very supersti- 
tion meets us in New Zealand. ‘‘ Heroes,’’ 
says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ were thought to become 
stars of greater or less brightness, accord- 
ing to the number of their victims slain in 
fight.’’ 

It would be easy to multiply examples of 
this stage of thought, and to show that 
star-stories existed on the banks of the 
Amazon as well as on the borders of the 
lake of Anahuac. But we have probably 
brought forward enough for our purpose, 
and have expressly chosen instances from 
the most widely separated peoples. These 
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instances, it will perhaps be admitted, sug- 
gest, if they do not prove, that the Greeks | 
had received from tradition precisely the 

same sort of legends about the heavenly 

bodies as are current among Esquimaux and 

Bushmen, New Zealanders and Iowas. As | 
much, indeed, might be inferred from our | 
own astronomical nomenclature. We now | 
give to newly-discovered stars names derived | 
from distinguished people, as Georgium 
Sidus, or Herschel; or, again, merely tech- 
nical appellatives, as A//ha, Beta, and the 
rest. We should never think when “ some 
new planet swims into our ken’’ of calling 
it Kangaroo or Rabbit, or after the name of 
some hero of romance, as Rod Roy or 
Count Fosco. But the names of stars which 
we inherit from Greek mythology—the 
Rear, the Pleiades, Castor and Pollux, and 
so forth—are such as no peope in our 
mental condition would originally think of 
bestowing. When Callimachus and the 
courtly astronomers of Alexandria pre- 
tended that the golden locks of Berenice 
were raised to the heavens, that was a mere 
piece of flattery constructed on the in- 
herited model of legends about the crown 
(Corona) of Ariadne. It seems evident 


enough that the older Greek names of stars 


are derived from a time when the ancestors 
of the Greeks were in the mental and 
imaginative condition of Iowas, Kenekas, 
Bushmen, Murri, and New Zealanders. 
All these, and all other savage peoples, be- 
lieve in a kind of equality and inter- 
communion among all things animate and 
inanimate. Stones are supposed in the 
Pacific Islands to be male and female and 
to propagate their species. Animals are 
believed to have human or superhuman 
intelligence, and speech if they choose to 
exercise the gift. Stars are just on the same 
footing, and their movements are explained 
by the same ready system of universal 
anthropomorphism. Stars, fishes, gods, 
heroes, men, trees, clouds, and animals all 
play their equal part in the confused dramas 
of savage thought and savage mythology. 
Even in practical life the change of a 
sorcerer into an animal is accepted as a 
familiar phenomenon, and the power of 
soaring among the stars is one on which 
the Australian Biraark or the Esquimaux 
Shaman most plumes himself. It is not 
wonderful that things which are held possi- 
ble in daily practice should be frequent 
features of mythology. Hence the ready 
invention and belief of star-legends, which 
in their turn fix the names of the heavenly 





bodies. Nothing more, except the extreme 
tenacity of tradition and the inconvenience 
of changing a widely accepted name, is 
needed to account for the human and animal 
names of the stars. The Greeks received 
from the dateless past of savage intellect 
the myths and the names of the constella- 
tions, and we have taken them, without 
inquiry, from the Greeks. Thus it happens 
that our celestial globes are just as queer 
menageries as any globes could be that 
were illustrated by Australians or American 
Indians, by Bushmen or Peruvian abo- 
rigines, or Esquimaux. It was savages, we 
may be tolerably certain, who first handed 
to science the names of the constellations, 
and provided Greece with the raw material 
of her astronomical myths—as Bacon pret- 
tily says, that we listen to the harsh ideas 
of earlier peoples as they come to us “ blown 
softly through the flutes of the Grecians.’’ 
The first moment in astronomical science 
arrives when the savage, looking at a star, 
says, like the child in the nursery poem, 
‘*How I wonder what you are!’’ The 
next moment comes when the savage has 
made his first rough practical observations 
of the movements of the heavenly body. 
His next step is to explain these to himself. 
Now science cannot advance any but a 
fanciful explanation beyond the sphere of 
experience. The experience of the savage 
is limited to the narrow world of his tribe, 
and of the beasts, birds, and fishes of his 
district. His philosophy, therefore, ac- 
counts for all the phenomena on the sup- 
position that the laws of the animate nature 
he observes are working everywhere. But 
his observations, misguided by his crude 
magical superstitions, have led him to be- 
lieve in a state of equality and kinship 
between men and animals, and even inor- 
ganic things. He often worships the very 
beast he slays ; he addresses them as if they 
understood him; he believes himself to be 
descended from the animals, and of their 
kindred. These confused ideas he applies 
to the stars, and recognizes in them men 
like himself, or beasts like those with which 
he conceives himself to be in such close 
human relations. There is scarcely a bird 
or beast but the Red Indian or the Aus- 
tralian will explain its peculiarities by a 
myth, like a page from Ovid’s ‘ Metamor- 
phoses.’’ It was once a man or a woman, 
and has been changed to bird or beast by 
a god or a magician. Men, again, have 
originally been beasts in his philosophy, 
and are descended from wolves, frogs or 
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serpents, or monkeys. The heavenly bodies 
are traced to precisely the same sort of 
origin; and hence, we conclude, come 
their strange animal names, and the strange 
myths about them which appear in all 
ancient poetry. These names, in turn, 
have curiously affected human beliefs. As- 
trology is based on the opinion that a man’s 
character and fate are determined by the 
stars under which he is born. And the 
nature of these stars is deduced from their 
names, so that the bear should have been 
found in the horoscope of Dr. Johnson. 
When Giordano Bruno wrote his satire 
against religion, the famous Spaccio della 
bestia trionfante, he proposed to banish not 
only the gods but the beasts from heaven. 
He would call the stars not the Bear or 
the Swan or the Pletades, but Truth, Mercy, 
Justice, and so forth, that men might be 
born, not under bestial, but moral influ- 
ences. But the beasts have had too long 
possession of the stars to be easily dis- 
lodged, and the tenure of the Bear and the 
Swan will probably last as long as there is 
a science of astronomy. Their names are 
not likely again to delude a philosopher 
into the opinion of Aristotle that the stars 
are animated. 

This argument had been worked out to 
the writer’s satisfaction, when he chanced 
to light on Mr. Max Miiller’s explanation 
of the name of the Great Bear. We have 
explained that name as only one out of 
countless similar appellations which men of 
every race give to the stars. These names, 
again, we have accounted for as the re- 
sult of savage philosophy, which takes no 
great distinction between man and the 
things in the world, and looks on stars, 
beasts, birds, fishes, flowers, and trees as 
men and women in disguise. Mr. Miiller’s 
theory is based on philological considera- 
tions. He thinks that the name of the 
Great Bear is the result of a mistake as to 
the meaning of words. There was in San- 
skrit, he says (‘* Lectures on Language,” pp. 
359, 362), a root ark, or arch, meaning to 
be bright. The stars are called rzksha, that 
is, bright ones, in the Veda. ‘‘The con- 
stellations here called the Rikshas, in the 
sense of ‘the bright ones,’ would be 
homonymous in Sanskrit with the Bears. 
Remember also, that, apparently without 
rhyme or reason, the same constellation is 
called by Greeks and Romans the Bear. 
— There is not the shadow of a likeness 
witha bear. You will now perceive the influ- 
ence of words on thought, or the spontane- 
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ous growth of mythology. The name &/- 
sha was applied to the bear in the sense of 
the bright fuscous animal, and in that sense 
it became most popular in the later San- 
skrit, and in Greek and Latin. ‘The same 
name, ‘in the sense of the bright ones,’ 
had been applied by the Vedic poets to the 
stars in general, and more particularly to 
that constellation which in the northern 
parts of India was the most prominent. 
The etymological meaning, ‘the bright 
stars,’ was forgotten; the popular meaning 
of Riksha (bear) was known to every one. 
And thus it happened that, when the 
Greeks had left their central home and 
settled in Europe, they retained the name 
of Arktos for the same unchanging stars ; 
but, not knowing why those stars had origi- 
nally received that name, they ceased to 
speak of them as ark/oi, or many bears, and 
spoke of them as the Bears.’’ 

This is a very good example of the philo- 
logical way of explaining a myth. If once 
we admit that ark, or arch, in the sense of 
‘bright ’’ and of ‘‘ bear,’’ existed, not only 
in Sanskrit, but in the undivided Aryan 
tongue, and that the name Riksha, bear, 
‘*became in that sense most popular in 
Greek and Latin,’’ this theory seems more 
than plausible. There is a diffiulty, how- 
ever, in finding Riksha either in Latin or 
Greek. But the explanation does not look 
so well if we examine, not only the Aryan, 
but all the known myths and names of the 
Bear and the other stars. Professor Sayce, 
a distinguished philologist, says we may 
not compare non-Aryan with Aryan myths. 
We have ventured to do so, however, in 
this paper, and have shown that the most 
widely severed races give the stars animal 
names, of which the Bear is one example. 
Now, if the philologists wish to persuade us 
that it was decaying and _ half-forgotten 
language which caused men to give the 
names of animals to the stars, they must 
prove their case on an immense collection 
of instances—on Iowa, Kanekn, Murri, 
Maori, Brazilian, Peruvian, Mexican, Egyp- 
tian, Esquimaux instances. Does the philo- 
logical explanation account for the enor- 
mous majority of these phenomena? If it 
fails, we may at least doubt whether it 
solves the one isolated case of the Great 
It 
must be observed that the philological ex- 
planation of Mr. Miiller does not clear up 
the Arcadian story of their own descent 
from a she-bear who is now a star. Yet 
similiar stories of the descent of tribes from 
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animals are so widespread, that it would be 
difficult to name the race, or the quarter of 
the globe, where they are not found. And 
these considerations appear to be a strong 
argument for comparing not only Aryan, 
but all attainable myths. We shall often 


find, if we take a wide view, that the phi- 
lological explanation which seemed plau- 
sible in a single case, is hopelessly narrow 
when applied to a large collection of par- 
allel cases in languages of various fami- 
lies. 





LADY JANE. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER I.—HER PARENTS. 

THE duchess was a very sensible woman. 

This was her character, universally ac- 
knowledged. She might not, perhaps, be 
so splendid a person as a duchess ought to 
be. She had never been beautiful, nor was 
she clever in the ordinary sense of the word ; 
but she was in the full sense of the word a 
sensible woman. She had, there is no 
doubt, abundant need for this faculty in 
her progress through the world. Hers had 
not been a holiday existence, notwithstand- 
ing her high position at the head of one 
of the proudest houses and noblest families 
in England. It is a sort of compensa- 
tion to us for the grandeur of the great 
to believe that, after all, their wealth and 
their high position do them very little 
good. 


“ The village maidens of the plain 
Salute me lowly as they go, 
Envious they mark my silken train, 
Nor think a countess can have woe. 


The simple nymphs! they little know 
How far more happy’s their estate, 

To smile for joy than sigh for woe, 
To be content than to be great.” 


So we all like to believe. But, after all, 
it is highly doubtful whether there is more 
content, as the moralists of the eighteenth 
century imagined, in a cottage than in a 
palace ; and the palace has the best of it in 
so many other ways. The duchess had met 
with many vexations in her life, but no 
more than we all meet with, nor of a severer 
kind; and she had her coronet, and her 
finery, and her beautiful ducal houses, and 
the devotion of all that surrounded her to 
the good. So while we have no occasion 
to be envious, we have none, on the other 
hand, to plume ourselves upon the advan- 
tages of humble position. Duchess or no 
duchess, however, this lady had sense—a 


| precious gift. 


And she had need to have 
it, as the following narrative will show. 
For the duke, on his side, did not possess 
that most valuable quality. He was far 
more proud than a duke has any occasion 
to be. On that pinnacle of rank, if on any 
height imaginable, a man may permit him- 
self to think simply of his position, and to 
form no overestimate of his own grandeur. 
But the Duke of Billingsgate was very 
proud, and believed devoutly that he him- 
self and his family-tree, and the strawberry- 
leaves which grew on the top of it, over- 
shadowed the world. He thought it made 
an appreciable difference to the very sun- 
shine; and as for the county under his 
shadow, he felt towards it as the old gods 
might have felt towards the special lands of 
which they were the patterns tutelary. He 
expected incense upon all the altars, and a 
sort of perpetual adoration. It would have 
pleased him to have men swear by him and 
dedicate churches in his honor, had such 


, things been in accordance with modern 


manners; he would have felt it to be only 
natural. 

He liked people to come into his presence 
with diffidence and awe, and though he was 
frank of accost, and of elaborate affability, 


| as an English gentleman is obliged to be 


in these days, talking to the commonalty 
almost as if he forgot they were his infe- 
riors, he never did forget the fact, and it 
offended him deeply if they appeared to 
forget it in word or deed. 

He was very gracious to the little county 
ladies who would come to dine at the castle 
when he was in the country, but he half- 
wondered that they should have the courage 
to place a little trembling hand upon his 
ducal arm, and he liked those all the better 
who did tremble and were overcome by 
the hopor. He had spent enormously in 
his youth, keeping up the state and splendor 
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which he thought were necessary to’ his 
rank, and which he still thought necessary, 
though his means were now straightened. 
And it cannot be denied that he was angry 
with the world because his means were 
straightened, and felt it a disgrace to the 
country that one of its earliest dukedoms 


should be humiliated to the necessity of | 


discharging superfluous footmen and lessen- 
ing the number of horses in the stables. 
He thought this came, like so many other 


evils, of the radicalism of the times. Dukes | 
did not need to retrench when things were | 
as they ought to be, and a strong, para- | 


mount government held the reins of State. 
The duke, however, retrenched as little as 
was possible. He did it always under pro- 
test. When strong representations on the 


part of his agents and lawyers induced him | 


against his will to cut off one source of 


expense, he had a great tendency to burst | 
out into another on an unforeseen occasion | 


and a different side—a tendency which made 
him very difficult to manage and a great 
trouble to all connected with him. 
indeed the chief cross in the life of the 


duchess ; but even that she took with great | 


sense, not dwelling upon it more than she 


could help, and comforting herself with the | 


thought that Hungerford, who was her 
eldest son, had great capabilities in the 


oppasite direction, and was exactly the | 
sort of man to rebuild the substantial for- | 
He had already done | 


tunes of the family. 
a great deal in that way by resolutely mar- 
rying a great heiress in spite of his father’s 
absurd opposition. The duke had thought 
his heir good enough for a princess, and 


had something as near hysterics as it would | 
be becoming for a duke to indulge in when | 


he ascertained that obstinate young man’s 
determination to marry a lady whose money 
had been made in the city; but Hunger- 
ford was thirty, and his father had no con- 
trol over him. 
thing left which he had entirely in his own 
hands—his daughter, Lady Jane. She had 
all the qualities which the duke most es- 
teemed in his race. 


a proud and reserved and stately air, which 
had not distinguished that famous beauty. 
The repose of her manners was such as can 
be seen only on the highest levels of so- 
ciety. Her face would wear an unchanged 
expression for days together, and for almost 
as long a period the echoes around her 
would be undisturbed by anything like the 


This was | 


There was, however, some- 


She resembled in | 
features that famous duchess who had the | 
good fortune to please Charles II., but with | 


vulgarity of speech. She was a child after 
her father’s own heart. Though it is a 
derogation to a family to descend through 
the female line, his Grace could almost 
have put up with this, had it been possible 
to transfer the succession from Hungerford 
and his plebeian wife to that still and fair 
and stately maiden. Jane, Duchess of Bill- 
ingsgate (in her ownright). He liked the 
thought. He felt that that there would be 
| a certain propriety even in permitting the 
race to die out in such a last crowning 
flower of dignity and honor. But no day- 
dream, as he knew, could have been more 
| futile; for the city lady had brought three 
‘boys already to perpetuate the race, and 
there was no telling how many more were 
coming. Hungerford declared loudly that 
he meant to put them into trade when they 
grew up, and that his grandfather’s busi- 
ness was to be Bobby’s inheritance. Bobby! 
He had been called after that grandfather. 
| Such a name had never been heard before 
among the Altamonts. The duke took very 
little notice of any of the children, and 
| none whatever of that city brat. But, alas! 
what could he do? There was no shutting 
them out from a single honor. Bobby 
would be Lord Robert in spite of him, 
even at the head of his city grandfather’s 
firm. 

But the marriage of Lady Jane was a 
matter still to be concluded, and in that 
her father was determined to have his own 
way. There had not been the violent com- 
petition for her beautiful hand which might 
| have been expected. Dukes are scant at 
| all times, and there did not happen at that 
time to be one marriageable duke with a 
hand to offer; and smaller people were 
alarmed by the grandeur of her surround- 
ings, by the character of her papa, and by 
her own stateliness of manner. There were 
a few who moved about the outskirts of the 
magnificent circle in which alone Lady 
| Jane was permitted to appear, and cast 

wistful glances at her, but did not venture 
further. The Marquis of Wodensville made 
her a proposal, but he was sixty, and the 
duke did not think the inducement suffi- 
cient-to interpose his parental authority ; 
|} and Mr. Roundel, of Bishop’s Roundel, 
made serious overtures. If family alone 
could have carried the day, the claim of 
this gentleman would have been supreme, 
and his Grace did not lightly reject that 
great comnioner, a man who would not 
have accepted a title had the Queen her- 
self gone on her knees to him. But he 
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| 
showed signs of a desire to play this big | 
fish, to procrastinate and keep him in sus- | 
pense, and that was a treatment which a | 
Roundel was not likely tosubmit to. Other 
proposals of less importance never even 
reached Lady Jane’s ears; and the subject 
gave him no concern. It is true that once 
or twice Lady Hungerford had made a 
laughing remark on the subject of Jane’s 
marriage, which was like her underbred 
impertinence. But the duke never did 
more than turn his large, light-gray eyes: 
solemnly upon her, when she was guilty of 
any such assault upon the superior race. He 
never condescended to reply. He did very 
much the same thing when the duchess, 
with a sigh, once made a similar remark. 
He turned his head and fixed his eyes upon 
her; but the duchess was used to him and 
was not overawed. ‘‘I cannot conceive 
what you can mean,”’ he said. 

‘Tt is not hard to understand. I don’t | 
expect to be immortal, and I confess I 
should like to see Jane settled.”’ 

** Settled !’’ his Grace said—the very 
word was derogatory to his daughter. 

‘Well, the. term does not matter. She 
is very affectionate and clinging, though 
people do not think so. I should like to | 
make sure that she has some one to take 
care of her when I die.’’ 

‘You may be assured,’’ said the duke, 
‘*that Jane will want no one to take care 
of her as you say. I object to hear such a 
word as clinging applied to my daughter. 
I am quite capable, I hope, of taking care 
of her.’’ 

‘* But, dear Gus, you are no more im- 
mortal than I am,” said his wife." He dis- 
liked to be called his Christian name in any 
circumstances, but Gus had always driven 
him frantic, as, indeed, it is to be feared 
the duchess was aware. She was annoyed, 
too, or she would not have addressed him so. 

The duke looked at her once more, but 
made no reply. He could not say anything 
against this assertion. Had there been 
anything better than immortality he would 
have put in a claim for that, but as it is 
certainly an article of belief that all men 
are mortal, he was wise enough to say noth- 
ing. Such incidents as these, however, 
disturbed him slightly. The sole effect of : 
his wife’s interference was to make him 
look at Lady Jane with more critical eyes. 
The first time he did so, there seemed to 
him no, cause whatever for concern. She 
had come in from a walk, and was recount- 
ing to her mother what she had seen and 

VoL. XVIII.—28 








heard. She had a soft flush on her cheek, 
and was, if anything, too animated and 
youthful in her appearance. She had met 
the great Lady Germaine, who had brought 
a patty to see the dell in the neighborhood 
of Billings Castle. The duke did not care 
for intruders upon his property, but it had 
been impossible to refuse permission to such 
a leader of fashion as Lady Germaine. 
‘* There were all the Germaines, of course, 
and May Plantagenet, and—Mr. Winton,” 
said Lady Jane. She made a scarcely per- 
ceptible pause before the last name. The 
duke took no notice of this, nor did he 
even remark what she said. ‘‘ No longer 
young !”’ he said to himself; ‘‘she is too 
young,” and dismissed Lady Hungerford’s 
jibes and the duchess’s sigh with indigna- 
tion. Hedid not even think of it again 


‘until next season, when Jane came to break- 
| fast late one morning after a great ball, and 


made a languid remark in answer to her 
mother’s question. ‘‘ There was scarcely 
any one there,’’ she said, with something 


| between a.yawn and asigh. Half London 
|‘had been there; but still 1t was not what 


his daughter said that attracted his atten- 


| tion. He saw, as he looked at her, a slight, 


the very slightest, indentation in the deli- 
cate oval of Lady Jane’s cheek. The per- 
fection of the curve was just broken. It 
might only have been .a dimple, but she 
was not in the mood which reveals dimples. 
There went a little chill to the duke’s heart 
at the sight. Passée? Impossible; years 
and years must go before ‘hat word could 
be applied to his daughter ; but still he felt 
sure Lady Hungerford must have remarked 
it. No, it was not a hollow; but no doubt 
with her vulgar long sight she must have 
remarked it, and would say everywhere that 
dear Jane was certainly going off. The 
duke never took any notice apparently of 
these sallies of his daughter-in-law, but in 
reality there was nothing of which he stood 
in so much dread. 

The duchess on her side was well ac- 
quainted with that hollow. It was a hollow, 
very slight, sometimes disappearing alto- 
gether; but there it was. She had awak- 
ened to a consciousness of its existence one 
day suddenly, though it had evidently taken 
some time to come to that point. And since 
then it had seldom been out of the duch- 
ess’s mind. She had no doubt that other 
people had discovered it before now, and 
made malicious remarks upon it. For if 
she observed it, who was so anxious to 
make the best of her child, what would they 
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do whose object was the reverse? But what | 
did it matter what any one said? ‘There it 

was, which was the great matter. It spoke | 
with a voice which nobody could silence, | 
of Jane’s youth passing away, of her fresh- 
ness wearing out, of her bloom fading. 
Was she to sit there and grow old, while 
her father wove his fictions about her? 
It had given the duchess many a thought. | 
She knew very well what all this princely | 
expenditure would lead to. Hungerford 
would not be much the worse; he had his 
wife’s fortune to fall back upon, and per- | 
haps he would not feel himself called upon 
to take on himself the burden of his father’s | 
debts after he was gone. But for the duke | 
himself, if he lived, and his family, the | 
duchess, looking calmly on ahead, knew | 
what must happen. Things would come to 
a crash sooner or later, and everything that 
could be sacrificed would have to be sacri- 
ficed. Rank would not save them. It 
might put off bankruptcy to the last possi- 
ble moment, but it would not avert it alto- 
gether ; and the moment would come when | 
everthing must change, and a sort of noble 
exile, or at least seclusion in the country, | 
if nothing worse, would be their fate. And 
Jane? If she were to be left to her father’s 
disposal, what would be the end of Jane? 
She would have to descend from her pedes- 
tal, and learn what-it was to be poor—that 
is, as dukes’ daughters can be poor. The | 
grandeur and largeness of her life would | 
fall away from her, and no new chapter in 
existence would come in to modify the old, 
and make its changes an advantage rather 
than a drawback. The duchess said to her- 
self, that to go against her husband was a 
thing she never had done ; but there was a | 
limit. to a wife’s duty. She could not let | 
Jane be sacrificed while she stood aside and | 
looked on. This was the question which the | 
duchess had to solve. She was brought to | 
it gradually, her eyes being opened by de- | 
grees to other things not quite so evident | 
as that change in the oval of Jane’s perfect 

cheek. She found out why it was that her | 
daughter had yawned or sighed, and said, | 
‘* There was nobody there,’’ of the ball to | 
which half London struggled to get admit- 

tance. On the very next evening, Lady | 
Jane paid a humdrum visit to an old lady | 
who was nobody in particular, and came | 
home with a pretty glow, and no hollow 

visible, declaring that there had been a de- 

lightful little party, and that she had never | 
enjoyed herself so much. The duchess felt | 
that there wasa mystery. It was partly the 


| 
| 
i 


| and that together. 
| would have liked to see her daughter a 


| nation. 


Morning Post that helped her to find it out, 
and partly the unconscious revelations of 
Jane herself in her exhilaration. The Morn- 
ing Post made it evident that a certain 
name was not in the list of the fine people 
who had figured at my Lady Germaine’s 
ball; and Lady Jane betrayed by a hun- 
dred unconscious little references that the 
bearer of that name had been present at the 
other little reunion. The duchess put this 
She, too, no doubt 


duchess like herself: but, failing that, she 


| preferred that Jane should be happy in her 


own way. But the question was, had Jane 
courage enough to take her own way? She 
had been supposed to have everything she 
wanted all her life, and had been sur- 
rounded by every observance; but, as a 
matter of fact, Jane had got chiefly what 
other people wanted, and had been secretly 
satisfied that it should be so. Would she 
once in her life, against her father and the 
world, be moved to stand up for herself? 
But this was what the duchess did not know. 


CHAPTER II.—HERSELF. 

A PRINCESS ROYAL is always an interesting 
personage. ‘The very title is charming— 
there is about it a supreme heiress-ship, if 


| not of practical dominion, at least of the 


more delicate part of the inheritance. She 
has the feminine rule, the kingdom of 
hearts, the homage of sentiment and imagi- 
Even when she grows old the 
title retains a sweet and penetrating influ- 
ence, and in youth it is the very crown of 
visionary greatness, an elevation without 
any vulgar elements. Lady Jane was the 
princess royal of her father’s house. There 
had been just so much poetry in his pride 
as to make him feel this beautifying charac- 
teristic of feminine rank to be an addition 
(if any addition were possible) to his duke- 
dom. And she had been brought up in 
the belief that she was not as other girls 
were, nor even as the little Lady Marys 
and Lady Augustas who in the eyes of the 
world stood upon asimilar eminence. She 
stood alone—the blood of the Altamonts 
had reached its cream of sweetness, its fine 
quintessence in her veins, Hungerford 
was very well in his way. He would be 
duke when his time came. The property 
and lands and titles would be vested in 
him ; but he had no such visionary altitude 
as his sister. He himself was quite aware 
of the fact ; he laughed, and was very well 
content to be rid of this visionary repre- 
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sentativeship, but he fully recognized that | 
Jane was not to be considered as an ordinary 
mortal, that she was the flower and crown 
of so many generations, the last perfection 
to which the race could attain. And with 
infinite modesty and humility of mind 
Lady Jane, too, perceived her mission. She 
became aware of it very early, when other 
girls were still busy with their skipping- 
ropes. It was a great honor to fall upon so 
young a head. When she walked about 
the noble woods at Billings and dreamed 
as girls do of the world before her, this 
sense of rank was never absent from her 
mind ; impossible to foresee what were the 
scenes through which it might lead her. 
She heard a great deal of the evil state of 
public affairs—the decadence of England, 
the advance of democracy, the approaching 
ruin in which everything that was great 
and noble must soon be engulfed; and 
Lady Jane took it all seriously, and felt it 
very possible that her fate might be that of 
a virgin martyr to the cruel forces of revolu- 
tion. For one time of her life her favorite 
literature was the memoirs of those great 
and noble ladies, full of charity and ro- 
mance, who cast a pathetic glory upon the 
end of the old régime in France, and died 
for crimes of which they were in no way 
guilty, paying the long arrears of oppres- 
sion which they had done all they could to 
modify. Jane took, as was natural, the 
political jeremiads of her father and his 
friends with the matter-of-fact faith of 
youth, and she did not think that even the 
guillotine was impossible. If it came to 
her lot, as according to all she heard 
seemed likely, to maintain the cause of 
nobility to the last, she was ready to 
walk to the scaffold like Marie Antoinette, 
, holding her head high, and smiling upon 
her assassins; or if it were possible to save 
the country by another kind of self-de- 
votion, she was prepared, though with 
trembling, to inspire a nation or lead an 
army. ‘These were the kind of dreams she 
entertained at fifteen, which is the time 
when a girl is most alive to the claims of 
patriotism, and can feel it possible that she, 
too, may be a heroine. Older, she began 
to be less certain. Facts came in and con- 
fused fancy. She saw no indications such 
as those which her books said had been 
seen in France ; everything was very peace- 
able, everybody very respectful wherever 
she went. The common people looked at 
her admiringly when by chance she drove 





with her mamma through the crowded 


streets. They seemed all quite willing to 
acknowledge her position. She was greeted 
with smiles instead of groans, and heroism 
seemed unnecessary. 

Then there came a time when Lady Jane 
felt that it would probably be her mission 
to be, if not a martyr, a benefactress to the 
world. It would be right for her to move 
half royally, half angelically, through all 
the haunts of wretchedness, and leave com- 
fort and abundance behind. She imagined 
to herself scenes like the great plague, 
times of famine and fever, in which her 
sudden appearance, with succor of every 
kind about her, would bring an immediate 
change of affairs and turn darkness into 
light. She did not know—how should she? 
—what squalor and wretchedness were like, 
and this great and successful mission never 
in her thoughts so much as soiled her dress, 
and had nothing disgusting or repulsive in 
it. But by and by gradually there came a 
change also upon this phase of mind. A 
princess royal has always the confidence 
that in her own ministrations there must be 
a secret charm ; but still she could not shut 
her eyes to the fact that in her mother’s 
charities all was not plain sailing. And it 
became apparent to her also, with a con- 
siderable shock, that there were many 
things which the duchess wished but had 
not means to do; which had a painful effect 
upon. Lady Jane’s dreams, and cut them 
short, confusing her whole horizon, and 
arresting her imagination. She then paused, 
with considerable bewilderment, not quite 
perceiving where the mission of her rank 
would lead her. It must give her distinct 
duties, and a sphere above the common 
quiescence of life—but what? Lady Jane 
was perplexed, and no longer saw her way. 
Vulgar contact with the world was impossi- 
ble to her; she shrank from the public 
organization of charity. Something else 
surely, something of a more magnanimous 
kind, was to be hers to do. But in the 
meantime she did not know what, and 
stood, as it were, upon the battlements of 
the castle-wall looking out, somewhat con- 
fused, but full of noble sentiment and 
desire to perform the finest functions for 
the advantage of the world. 

This was the aspect which pride of birth 
took in the pure and high-toned spirit of 
the duke’s daughter. She accepted un- 
doubtingly the creed of her race, and never 
questioned the fact that she was something 
entirely removed from the crowd, elevated 
above the ordinary level of humanity. 
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The duchess had little of this inborn con- 
viction, but yet a duchess is a duchess, and 
unless she is of a quite remarkable order 
of intelligence, it is very unlikely that she 
should be able to separate herself from the 
prejudices of her rank. As a matter of 
fact, the members of a duke’s household 
are not ordinary mortals. 
are natural to us have nothing to do with 
them. It must require a distinct inde- 
pendence and great force of mind to realize 
that they are just of the same flesh and 
blood as the scullery-maid and the shoe- 
boy; nay,—for these are extravagant in- 
stances out of their range of vision,—even 
as the groom of the chambers and the 
housekeeper, who are entirely devoted to 
their service. ‘To doubt this, accordingly, 
never entered the mind of Lady Jane; but 
anything resembling personal pride had no 
existence in her. She did not know what 
it meant. 
for pure humility of spirit as in the mind 
of a creature thus fancifully elevated. It 
never occurred to her that it was her own 
excellence which gave her this place. She 


was unfeignedly modest in every estimate 
of herself, docile, ready to be guided, de- 
ferring to everybody. 


been so obedient a child to nurses and 
governesses, nor one who accepted reproof 
more sweetly, nor sought with more anxious 
grace to gain approbation. It was difficult 
to rouse her to the exercise of her own 
judgment at all. ‘‘ Do you think so?’’ she 
would say to the humblest person about 
her, with a sincere desire to please that 
person by accepting his or her view rather 
than her own. 


was a mistake—though the pain it gave her 
to cross or vex, or contradict (in fact, in 
words she never was guilty of such a breach 
of charity) any one, made her act upon her 
own opinion only in the very direst neces- 
sity. But when her gentle feet struck 
against the limits of the sphere which she 
thought boundless, Lady Jane remained 
for a long time perplexed, confused, not 
knowing what the object might be which 
was to fill her life. It was during this 
period that her cheek, though still so 
young, began to own the slightest possible 
departure from the oval. It might have 
been only the touch of a finger—but there 
it was. A slight line over Lady Jane’s 
eyes appeared about the same time. 
had become anxious, almost wistful, won- 
dering and perplexed. What was she to do 


Limits which | 


There is no such beautiful scope | 


Never had there | 


Some people thought she | 
had no opinion of her own at all, but that | 


She | 


with her life? England (though, as they 
all said, going to destruction) showed no 
signs of immediate ruin. In all likelihood 
the guillotine would not be set up in Lady 
Jane’s time, and there would be no occa- 
sion for any sacrifice on her part. She 
looked abroad into the world, and saw no 
need of her. She shrank indeed from any 
actual step, notwithstanding her dreams 
and her conviction that something great 
ought to come of her; and if she had 
| attempted to take any step whatever, she 
knew that the duke and the duchess, and 
Hungerford and Susan, and all the con- 
nections and retainers to the hundredth 
degree, would have rushed with dismay to 
prevent her. Was it possible that by sitting 
calmly upon her elevated seat, and smiling 
sweetly or frowning (as best she could) as 
the occasion required, she was doing all 
she was called upon to do? In that case 
Lady Jane acknowledged to herself with a 
sigh, that it was scarcely worth while being 
a princess royal at all. 

The reader will think it strange that all 
this time no idea of marriage, or of the 
great preliminary of marriage, had entered 
her head. Perhaps it would be rash to say 
that this was the case. But she had known 
from an early period that there were very 
few people in the world who could pre- 
tend to Lady Jane Altamont’s hand. She 
laughed when it was proposed to her to 
marry the Marquis of Wodensville. ‘* Oh, 
no, papa, thank you,”’ she said. 

‘* We have made alliances with his family 
before now. He has some of the best blood 
in England in his veins,’’ said the duke. 

‘¢Oh, no, papa, thank you!’’ said Lady 
Jane. She did not ask any one’s advice on 
this point. When there was that negotia- 
tion with Mr. Roundel, of Bishop’s Roun- 
del, she was more interested, but not 
enough to disturb her equilibrium when it 
| was found he had gone off in disgust, and 
| married his sister’s governess. ‘‘I thought 

he could not be pure blood,’’ the duke said. 
Lady Jane smiled, and, it is to be feared, 
thought so too. The worst of high rank is 
| that it destroys perspective. She could 
| not see the gradations below her in the 
| least. She knew the difference between 
' her father’s rank and that of a prince of 
| the Blood; and she knew exactly how 
| countesses and marchionesses ought to go 
| in to dinner; but of the difference between 
| governesses and housekeepers and other 
| attendants she knew little. The one and 
| the other were entirely out of her sphere. 














Her own old governess, whose name was | 
Strangford, she had always called Stranghy 
and been extremely fond of—but then she 
was fond of all her old attendants, and 
thought of them much in the same way. 
Then Lord Rushbrook, who was a cabinet 
minister, had presented himselfto her. She 
did not wish to marry him, but she felt that 
here was something which was not rank 
(for he was only a baron), and yet was 
equal to rank. It was almost the first 
gleam of such enlightenment that came 
into her mind. 

About this time, however, it -certainly 
began to enter into Lady Jane’s head that 
it is a general thing to marry, and that this 
is the way in which most women solve the 
problem of their life. Perhaps because of 
the ‘‘offers’’ she had received; perhaps 
because she had met at Lady Germaine’s, 
* quite promiscuously, on one of the many 
occasions on which she went there, a— 
gentleman. She had met a great many 
gentlemen there and elsewhere before ; but 
on this particular occasion in question she 
had gone by accident, without design, and 
with no expectation of meeting any one. 
Fate thus lies in wait for us, round a corner, 
when we think of it least. The gentleman 
was nobody in particular. He had never 
been meant to meet the duke’s daughter. 
Indeed, had Lady Germaine had but the 
slightest prevision of what was coming, she 
would have locked him into a closet, or 
tripped him over into the river, rather than 
permitted such a thing to happen in her 
house. But she did not know any more 
than other mortals, and the train was laid 
by the fates without any sort of connivance 
on the part of any human creature. They 
all fell blindly, stupidly, accidentally into 
the net. 

It was, perhaps, then, we say, when Lady 
Jane declined, either by her own will or 
her father’s, her other matrimonial pros- 
pects ; or, perhaps, when she met the afore- 
said gentleman, that it first really occurred 
to this high and visionary maiden to take 
into consideration that which is the leading 
incident in the lives of most women, the 
event which decides the question whether 
their liyes shall be lonely and in great meas- 
ure objectless, or busy and full of interest 
and occupation. Generally it is at a very 
early age that girls first approach this ques- 
tion. But Lady Jane had been a stately 
little person even in her cradle. She had 
not chosen to be kissed and caressed as 
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most children are. She had been gently 
28* 
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proud and reticent through all her girl- 
hood. She had no youthful intimates to 
breathe into her mind this suggestion—no 
girl-friend about to be married to initiate 
her into the joyous fuss, the importance, 
the applauses and presents, the general 
commotion which every wedding produces. 
She had, indeed, been present at a mar- 
riage, but never at one which touched her at 
all in her immediate circle. So that Lady 
Jane was nearly five-and-twenty when it 
occurred to her as possible that she, too, 
might marry and carry out in her own per- 
son the universal lot. At first she had been 
shocked at herself, and had driven the 
thought out of her mind with a delicacy 
which cannot but be called false, though 
she was not conscious of its fictitious char- 
acter. But the idea came back ; it caught 
her at unawares, it came over her sometimes 
with soft, delicious suggestions. When she 
met a young mother with her children, a 
sigh that was as soft as the west wind in 
spring would come out of Lady Jane’s heart. 
How happy was that woman! how delight- 
ful all the cares that beset her, the calls 
from this one and that, the constant de- 
mand upon her! She had no time to ask 
what her life was worth, no leisure to specu- 
late how she could best fulfill its duties; all 
that and many another question was solved 
for her. Lady Jane watched the happy 
mother with an interest which was almost 
envy. And there were other thoughts 
which crossed her fancy, too, and awakened 
much that was dormant in her. Once 
when she was sitting by her mother it sud- 
denly came into her mind to contrast the 
duchess’s life with herown. She looked at 
her Grace’s fair and genial presence, and 
watched her going over her accounts, and 
settling the affairs of her great house. 
There were many lines on the duchess’s 
brow. She was an excellent economist on 
a great scale, as became her rank, but she 
had the disadvantage of being thwarted on 
every side by the prodigalities of her hus- 
band. It was not a happy moment at 
which to regard her, yet Lady Jane, look- 
ing at her mother, was suddenly moved to 
ask herself whether the duchess would have 
been better, balancing all her outcomings 
and incomings serenely without any one to 
disturb her, had she never married. The 
question seemed a ludicrous one, but Lady 
Jane was prone to imaginations. She con- 
jured up before herself a picture of this lady 
in a house where no one thwarted her; 
where there was no family to provide for, 
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no Susan to keep a watchful eye upon what | 
she was doing, no Jane to reflect upon her | 
as an example of fate. She laughed to her- 
self softly at the impossibility of this imagi- 
nation. 

‘* What are you laughing at ?’’ the duch- 
ess asked, pausing with her pen in her hand | 
and a look which was indicative of any- 
thing but an easy mind. 

**] was thinking—what if you had never | 
married, mamma ?”’ 

The duchess turned round upon her, open- 
ing her eyes wide with wonder. ‘* What if 
I had never married? Are you taking leave 
of your senses?’’ she said. And, indeed, 
the idea was entirely ludicrous, for if she 
had never married where would Jane her- 
self have been? Jane laughed again very 
softly, and a sudden wave of color came | 
over her face. She thought, though her 
mother was not very happy, that it was 
better to be less happy so, than more happy 
alone. It seemed to her that the absence 
of care would have made her Grace much 
less interesting. Her comely figure seemed 
to shrink and fall away as Jane thought, 
looking at it—and then her mind slid im- 
perceptibly from that fancy to a sudden 
realization of herself. After all, she had 
been thinking of herself all her life, what 
she should do, how she should occupy her- 
self, which theory of life was the best. 
But the young woman whom she had met 
among her children had got that problem 
solved for her; she had no time to think 
of herself at all: there were so many claims 
upon her, soft little arms, voices like the 
birds, as well as bigger appeals, more 
articulate; the chances were that from 
morning to night she had no leisure in 
which to speculate on what was best for 
herself. The duchess, though a great lady, 
was in the same position. Even the least 
self-regarding whose hands are free think 
more about themselves than the selfish, 
whose time and thoughts are taken up with 
other matters, can be able to do. This 
thought made a great impression upon Lady 
Jane. Perhaps even these ideas would have 
moved her little, had it not been for that 
encounter at Lady Germaine’s—but it was 
long before she brought herself so far as to 
acknowledge that. She considered the 
question in the abstract form long before 
she approached it in the concrete. And 
thus she came candidly to conclude and 
acknowledge that the woman who is mar- 
ried has a career before her which the un- 
married woman can scarcely command. | 


| justified by reason. 
| she should marry; and then she had met 


| clusiveness, was in Lady Jane. 


It was a new idea to Lady Jane, but her 
mind .was very candid, and she received 
this as she received every other conclusion 
It would be good that 


at Lady Germaine’s—a gentleman. But 
who this gentleman was must be left for 


| another chapter. 


CHAPTER II].—HER LOVER. 

Ir has never been fully explained how it 
was that a person so thoroughly experienced 
in the world as Lady Germaine should have 
permitted an acquaintance between Lady 


| Jane and Mr. Winton to ripen under her 


roof. That she should have introduced 
them to each other was nothing, of course ; 
for in society every gentleman is supposed 
the equal of every other gentleman, though 
he has not a penny and his next neighbor 
may be a millionaire; and Lady Jane was 
gracious in her high-minded, maidenly way, 
as a princess should be, to everybody, to 
the clergyman, and even to the clergyman’s 
sons, dangerous and detrimental young 
persons who have to be asked to country 
houses, a perpetual alarm to anxious parents 
who have daughters. No hauteur, no ex- 
She was as 
much withdrawn above the young squire 
as the young curate, and there was no 
reason why Mr. Winton, who was very 
personable, very well thought of, and in no 
sense of the word detrimental, should not 
pay his homage to the duke’s daughter. 
But there it should have stopped. When 
she saw that there was even the remotest 
chance that it might go further, Lady Ger- 
maine’s duty was plain. She should have 
said firmly, ‘‘ Not in my house.” It was 
not to be supposed, indeed, that she could 
stop the course of mutual inclination, pre- 
vent Mr. Winton from making love to 
Lady Jane, or Lady Jane from listening. 
But what she could, and, indeed, ought to 
have done, was to say plainly, ‘* Meet 
where they will, it must not be in my 
house.’” Her duty to the duke demanded 
this course of action. But it must be con- 
fessed that Lady Germaine was very inde- 
pendent,—too independent for a woman,— 
and that what she would not recognize 
was that she had any duty at all to the 
duke. He might be the head of society in 
the county, but what did Lady Germaine 
care? She laughed openly at the county 
society, and declared that she would as 
soon throw her lot among the farmers of 
the district as among the squires, and that 
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the duke was an old—the pen of the his- 
torian almost refuses to record the language 
this daring lady used—an old humbug. 
She ventured to say this and lived. The 
duke never knew how far she went, but he 
disapproved of her, and considered her an 
irreverent person. He would have checked 
his daughter’s intimacy with her had he 
been able. But the duchess did not see 
any harm in it. Her Grace’s opinion was 
that a little enlivenment was what Jane 
wanted, and that even a slight exaggeration 
of gayety would do her no harm. Lady 
Germaine’s set was unimpeachable though 
it loved diversion, and diversion was above 
everything the thing necessary for Lady 
Jane. And there was this to be said for 
Lady Germaine, that the duchess herself 
had the opportunity of stopping the Winton 
affair had she chosen. She must have seen 
what was going on. Poor Mr. Winton 
could not conceal the state of mind in 
which he was; and as for Lady Jane there 
was a certain tremor in her retired and 
gentle demeanor, a little outburst of happi- 
ness now and then, a liquid expression 
about the eyes, a softening of manner and 
countenance, which no mother’s eyes could 
have overlooked. It was she who ought to 
have interfered. She could have controlled 
her own child, no doubt, or she could have 
made it apparent to Mr. Winton that his 
assiduities were disagreeable ; but she did 
nothing of the sort. She had every ap- 
pearance of liking the man herself. She 
talked to him apparently with pleasure, 
asked him his opinion, declared that he 
had excellent taste. After this, why should 
Lady Germaine have been blamed? All 
she did was to form her society of the best 
materials she could collect. She was fond 
of nice people, and loved conversation. If 
men could talk pleasantly, and add to the 
entertainment of her household, when the 
time came for encountering the tedium of 
the country, she asked nothing about their 
grandfathers, nor even demanded whether 
they had a rent-roll, or money in the funds, 
or how they lived. Lively young barris- 
ters, literary men, artists, people who it 
was to be feared lived on their wits, not to 





least patent and above-board which prin- 
cesses royal were likely to meet with at her 
house. 

It is now time to speak of the lover him- 
self, who has hitherto been but hinted at. 
We must say, in the first place, that there 
was nothing objectionable about Mr. Win- 
ton. He was not poor, nor was he voturier. 
He was a well-bred English gentleman, of 
perfectly good though not exalted family. 
On the continent he would have been said 
to belong to the fetite nodblesse. But after 
all it only wants an accession of fortune to 
make /a petite into la grande noblesse. He 
was as far descended as any prince (which, 
indeed, may be said for the most of us), 
and had ancestors reaching up into the 
darkness of the ages. At least he had the 
portraits of these ancestors hanging up in 
the hall at Winton House, and unless they 
had existed how could they have had their 
portraits taken? which is an unanswerable 
argument. Winton House itself was but a 
small place, it is true ; but when his Indian 
uncle died, and left him all that money, it 
was immediately placed in Mr. Winton’s 
power to make his house into a great one 
had he chosen; and for so rich a man to 
keep the old place intact was loyalty, or 
family pride, or at the worst eccentricity, 
and did by no means imply any shabbiness 
either of mind or means. To make up for 
this he had a very handsome house in town, 
and there was no doubt at all on the ques- 
tion that he was a rich man, and able to 
indulge his fancy as he pleased. He would 
have been a perfectly good match for Lady 
Germaine’s own daughter had she been old 
enough, or for Earl Binny’s young ladies, 
or for almost any girl in the county except- 
ing always Lady Jane. She was the one 
who was out of his sphere. It was perfectly’ 
well known that the duke would not hear 
of any son-in-law whose rank, or at least 
whose family, were not equal to his own, 


| and it had long been a foregone conclusion 


with society that it was very unlikely Lady 
Jane would ever marry atall. Perhaps had 
Mr. Winton fully foreseen the position, he 
would have retired, too, before, as people 
say, his feelings were too much interested. 


say those younger sons who are the plague | But it is to be feared that the idea did not 


of society, came and went about her house ; 
which made it a house alarming to mothers, 
it must be allowed, but extremely lively, 
cheerful, and full of ‘go,’’ which was 
what Lady Germaine liked. And as she 
openly professed that this was the principle 
upon which she went, the risks were at 


occur to him until, unfortunately, it was 
too late. 

Reginald Winton had been brought up 
in the most approved way at a public 
school, and at Oxford, and shaped into 
what was considered the best fashion of his 
time. It had been intended, as the old 
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estate was insufficient to support two people, 
and his mother was then living, that he 
should go to the bar. But before he 
attained this end, the uncle’s fortune, of 
which he had not the least expectation, fell 
down upon him suddenly, as if from the 
skies. Then, of course, it was not thought 
necessary that he should continue his 
studies. He was not only rich, but very 
rich, and at the same time had all the 
advantages of once having been poor. He 
had no expensive habits. He did not bet 
nor race nor gamble; nor did he on the 
other hand buy pictures or curiosities, or 
sumptuous furniture (at least no more than 
reason). He was full of intelligence, but 
he was not literary nor over-learned, nor 
too clever. He was five feet ten, and quite 
sufficiently good-looking for a man of his 
fortune. He would have been favorably 
received in most families of gentry, nay, 
even of nobility, in England ; but only not 
in the house of the Altamonts. Here was 
the perversity of fate. But he did not do 
it on purpose, nor fly at such high game 
solely because it was forbidden, as some 
people might have done. It is certain that 


he did not know who Lady Jane was when 
his heart was caught unawares. 


He took 
Lady Germaine aside and begged to be 
introduced to the young lady in white, 
without a suspicion of her greatness. It 
was at a moment when ladies wore a great 
deal of color; when they had wreaths of 
flowers scrambling over their dresses and 
their heads, like a hedgerow in summer. 
Lady Jane’s dress was white silk, soft, and 
even dull in tone. She had not a bow or 
a flower, but some pearls twisted in her 
smooth brown hair, which was not frizzy 
as nowadays, but shining like satin. She 
was seated a little apart with the children 
of the house, and to a man incapable of 
perceiving that this simple garment was of 
much superior value to many of the gayer 
fabrics round, she had the air of being 
economically as well as gracefully clothed. 
‘‘How much better taste is that simple 
dress than all those furbelows,’’ he said. 
His opinion was that she would turn out to 
be the rector’s daughter. Lady Germaine 
gazed at him for a moment with the con- 
tempt which a woman naturally entertains 
for a man’s mistake of this kind. ‘I like 
your simplicity,’’ she said with fine satire 
which he did not understand; and pre- 
sented him on the spot to Lady Jane Alta- 
mont. 

How Winton opened hiseyes! But there 





was no reason why he should withdraw, | 
and acknowledge the duke’s daughter to be 
out of his sphere. On the contrary, he did 
his best to make himself agreeable. And 
from that time to this, when everybody 
could see things were coming to a crisis, 
he had never ceased in the effort. It was 
the first time—except by Lord Rushbrook, 
who had done it politically—that this noble 
maiden ‘had been personally wooed. The 
sense that she was as other women had 
come into her heart with a soft transport of 
sweetness, emancipating her all at once 
from those golden bonds of high sacrifice 
and duty in which she had believed herself 
to be bound. She had not rebelled against 
them, but when it appeared now that life 
might be happiness as well as duty, and 
that all its delights and hopes were possible 
to her as to others, the melting of all those 
icicles that had been formed around her 
flooded her gentle soul with tenderness. 
She was not easily wooed ; for nothing 
could be less like the freedom of manners 
which makes it natural nowadays for a girl 
to advance a little on her side, and help on 
her lover, than the almost timid though 
always sweet stateliness with which Lady 
Jane received his devotion. It wasa won- 
der to her, as it cannot be to young ladies 
who flirt from their cradles. Love! She 
regarded it with awe, mingled with a 
touched and surprised gratitude. She was 
older than a girl usually is when that reve- 
lation is first made to her, a fact which deep- 
ened every sentiment. Winton did not, 
could not divine what was passing in that 
delicate spirit. But he felt the novelty, 
the exquisite, modest grace of his reception. 
He had not been without experience in his 
own person, and had known what it was to 
be ‘‘encouraged.’’ But here he was not 
encouraged. It was romance put into 
action for the first time, a love-making 
that was as new and fresh and miraculous 
and incomprehensible as if no one had 
ever made love before. And thus the flood 
of their own emotions cagried the pair on; 
and if Winton had never paused to think 
how the duke would receive his addresses 
it may with still greater certainty be as- 
sumed that Lady Jane had never consid- 
ered that momentous question. They went 
on, unawakened to anything outside their 
own elysium, which, like most other elys- 
iums of the kind, was a fool’s paradise. 

It was Lady Germaine at last, as she had 
been the means of setting the whole affair 
in motion, who brought it to aclimax. He 
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had not confided in her in so many words, 
for, indeed, he was to much elevated and 
carried away by this growing passion to 
bring it to the common eye; but he had so 
far betrayed himself on a certain occasion 
when reference had been made to Lady 
Jane, that his hostess and friend burst 
through all pretenses, and herself dashed 
into the subject. ‘‘ Reginald Winton,’’ 
she said almost solemnly, ‘‘do you know 
what is before you? How are you going 
to ask the Duke of Billingsgate, that high 
and mighty personage, to give you his 
daughter? I wonder you are not ready to 
sink into the earth with terror.’’ 

‘« The Duke of Billingsgate ?’’ cried the 
young man with a gasp of dismay. 

‘*To be sure; but I suppose you never 
thought of that,’’ she said. 

He grew paler and paler as he looked at 
her. ‘*Do you know,”’’ he said, “ it never 
occurred to me till this moment. But what 
do I care for the Duke of Billingsgate? I 
think of nothing, since you will have it, but 
her, Lady Germaine.”’ 

‘*Innocent! do you think I have not 
known that for the last two months? When 
you want to hide anything, you should not 

put flags up at all your windows.’’ 

' «Have I put flags up?’’ He looked at 


her with colors flying and an illumination 


in his eyes. He was pleased to think that 
he had exposed himself, and proclaimed his 
lady’s charms in this way, like a knight- 
errant. ‘I hope I have not done anything 
to annoy her,’’ he added in a panic. 
‘*Lady Germaine, you will keep my secret 
till I know my fate.”’ 

“Oh, as for keeping your secret but 
from whom are you to know your fate, if I 
may ask ?’’ Lady Germaine said. 

Reginald blushed like a girl all over his 
face—or rather he reddened like a man, 
duskily, half-angrily, while his eyes grew 
more like illuminations than ever. He 
drew a long breath, making a distinct 
pause, as a devout Catholic would do to 
cross himself, before he replied, 
whom? from her, who else?”’ witha glow 
of excitement and hope. 

Lady Germaine shook her head. ‘‘ Oh, 
you innocent !”’ she cried ; “oh, you baby ! 
If there is any other word that expresses 
utter simplicity and foolishness, let me call 
you that. Her/ that is all very well, that 
is easy enough. But what are you to say 
to her father?—oh, you simpleton !—her 
father, that is the question.”’ 


**T presume, Lady Germaine,”’ said the 


** From - 





lover, assuming an air of superior knowl- 
edge and lofty sentiment, ‘‘I presume, that 
if I am so fortunate as to persuade her to 
listen to me, which heaven knows I am 
doubtful enough of !—that in that case her 
father 

‘* Would be easy to manage, you think ?”’ 


| she said with scornful toleration of his folly. 


The young man looked at her with that 
ineffable air of imbecility and vanity which 
no man can escape at such a crisis, and 
made her a little bow of acquiescence. 
Her tone, her air, made him aware that 
she had no doubt of his success in the first 
instance, and this gave him a sudden in- 
toxication, A father! What was a father? 
If she once gave him authority to speak to 
her father, would not all be said ? 

‘*Oh, you goose !’’ said Lady Germaine 
again ; ‘‘oh, you ignoramus! You are so 
silly that I am obliged to call you names. 
Do you know who the Duke of Billings- 
gate is? Simply the proudest man in 
England. He thinks there is nobody un- 
der the blood royal that is good enough 
for his child.”’ 

**And he is quite right! I am of the 
same opinion,” said Winton ; then he paused 
and gave her a look in which, notwith- 
standing his gravity and enthusiasm, there 
was something comic. ‘‘ But then,’’ he 
added, “the blood royal, that is not 
always the symbol of perfection, and 
then——”’ 

‘¢ And then ? You think, of course, 
that you have something to offer which a 
royal duke might not possess ?” 

‘* Perhaps,’’ said Winton, looking at her 
again with a sort of friendly defiance ; and 
then his eyes softened with that in which 
he felt himself superior to any royal duke 
or potentate; the something which was 
worthy of Lady Jane, let all the noble 
fathers in the world do their worst against 
him. He was not alarmed by all that Lady 
Germaine had said. Most likely he did 
not realize it. His mind went away even 
while she was speaking. She had heart 
enough to approve of this, and to perceive 
that Winton felt as a true lover ought to 
feel, but she was half provoked all the 
same, and anxious how it was all to turn 
out. 

‘“*Do be a little practical,’’ she said ; 
“try for amoment to leave her out of the 
question. What are you going to say to 
the duke? That is what I want to know.’’ 

“How can I tell you?’’ said Winton ; 
‘* how can I speak at all on such a subject ? 
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If I am to be so happy as to have anything 
at all to say to the duke—why then—the 
occasion will inspire me,’’ he added after a 
pause. ‘‘I cannot even think now what in 
such circumstances I should say.” 

Lady Germaine gave up with a sigh all 
attempt to guide him. ‘‘ Then I must just 
wash my hands of you,” she said, with a 
sort of despair; ‘‘indeed, in any case, I 
don’t know what I could have done for 
you. I shall be blamed, of course. The 
duke will turn upon me, I know; but, thank 
heaven, I have nothing to fear from the 
duke, and I don’t see what I can be said to 
have to do with the business. You met 
only in the ordinary way at my house. I 
never planned meetings for you, nor 
schemed to bring you together. Indeed, 
I never thought of such a thing at all. 
Lady Jane who has refused the first matches 
in the kingdom, what could have led me to 
suppose that she would turn her eyes upon 
you 2” 

Now though Winton said truly that he 
thought the duke quite right in expecting 
the very best and highest of all things for 
his child, yet it was not in the nature of 
man not to be somewhat piqued when he 
heard himself spoken of in this tone of 
slight, and almost contempt. True, he 
would have desired for her sake to have 
more and finer gifts to lay at her feet, but 
still such as he was, was not after all so 
contemptible as Lady Germaine seemed to 
imply. He could not help a little move- 
ment of self-vindication. 

‘*T am not aware on what ground you 
can be blamed,’’ he said coldly, “since 
you are good enoughto admit me to your 
society atall. Perhaps that was a mistake ; 
and yet I don’t know that I have done 
anything to shut the doors of my friends 
against me.’’ 

‘‘This is admirable,’ said Lady Ger- 
maine. ‘You first, and the duke after- 
wards. Never mind, you will probably 
come to yourself in half an hour or so, and 
beg my pardon. I give it you beforehand. 
But at the same time let me advise you for 
your own good, to think a little what you 
are going to say to the duke when you ask 
him for his daughter. It will not be so 
easy a matter as you seem to think. Oh, 
yes, of course, you are sorry for being rude 
to me; I was aware of that. Yes, yes, I 
forgive you. But pay attention to what I 
say.” 


‘Winton thought over this conversation | 


several times in the course of the next 





twenty-four hours, but his mind was very 
much occupied with another and much 
more important matter. He thought so 
much of Lady Jane that he had little time 
to spare for any consideration of her father. 
True, he himself was only a commoner of 
an undistinguished family ; but he had the 
sustaining consciousness of being very well 
off—and duke’s daughters had been known 
to marry commoners before now without 
any special commotion on the subject. He 
was a great deal more occupied with the 
first steps in the matter than with any sub- 
sequent ones. He had to find out where 
Lady Jane was going and contrive to get 
invitations to the same places, for it was 
the height of the season, and they were all 
in London. The duchess did not throw 
herself into the vortex. She went only to 
the best houses; she gave only stately 
entertainments, which the duke made a 
point of; therefore it was more difficult to 
go where Lady Jane was going than is 
usually the case with the ordinary Lady 
Janes of society. It took her lover most 
of his time to arrange these opportunities 
of seeing her, and at each successive one 
he made up his mind to determine his fate. 
But it is astonishing how many accidents 
intervene when such a decision has been 
come to. Sometimes it was an impertinent 
spectator who would obtrude himself or 
herself upon them. Sometimes it was the 
impossibility of finding a nook where any 
such serious conversation could be carried 
on. Sometimes the frivolity of the sur- 
rounding circumstances kept him silent ; 
for who would, if he could help it, associate 
that wonderful moment of his existence 
with nothing better than the chatter of the 
ball-room ? And once when every circum- 
stance favored him his heart failed and he 
did not dare to put his fortune to the 
touch. How could he think of the father 
while in all the agitation of uncertainty as 
to how his suit would be looked upon by 
the daughter? During this moment of 
hesitation the duchess herself once asked 
him to dinner, and when he found himself 
set down in the centre of the table, far 
from the magnates who glittered at either 
end, and far from Lady Jane, who was the 
star of the whole entertainment, Winton 
felt his humility and insignificance as he 
had never felt them before, and was con- 
scious of such a chill of doubt and alarm as 
made his heart sink within him. But the 
duchess was markedly kind, and a glance 
from’ Lady Jane’s soft eyes, suffused with a 
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sort of liquid light, sent him up again into 
a heaven of hope. Next morning they 
met by chance in the park, very early, be- 
fore the world of fashion was out-of-doors, 
She was taking a walk attended by her 
maid, and explained, with a great deal of 
unnecessary embarrassment, that she missed 
her country exercise and had longed for a 
little fresh air. The consequence was that 
the maid was sent away to do some small 
commissions, and with a good deal of 
alarm, but some guilty happiness, Lady 
Jane found herself alone with her lover. 
It did not require a very long time or many 
words to make matters clear between them. 
Did she not know already all that he 
had wanted so long to say? One word 
made them both aware of what they had 
been communicating to each other for 
months past. But though this explanation 
was so soon arrived at, the details took a 
long time to disentangle—and there was a 
terrible amount of repetition and com- 
parison of feelings and circumstances. It 


was nearly the hour for luncheon when he | 


accompanied her home, with a heart so full 
of exultation and delight and pride, that it 
had still no room for any thought of the 
duke or fear of what he might say. Even 
after he had parted from his love, Winton 
could not withdraw his mind from its much 
more agreeable occupation to think of the 
duke. 
tell her mother first, and that he should 
wait to hear from them before taking any 
further step. But he was to meet them 
that evening at one of the parties to which 
he had schemed to be invited on her 
account. And with every vein thrilling 
with his morning’s happy work, and the 
anticipation of seeing her who was now 


his, in the evening, how could any young | 


Jane had begged that she might | 


lover be expected to turn from his happiness 
to the thought of anything less blessed ? 
The day passed like a dream; everything 
in it tended towards the moment in which 
he should see her again. It would be like 
a new world to see her again. When they 
met in the morning, she was almost terrible 
to him, a queen who could send him into 
everlasting banishment. When he met her 
now, he would see in her his wife, wonder- 
ful thought, his own! The place of meet- 
ing was in one of the crowds of London 
society, where all the world is—but Winton 
saw nothing except those soft eyes which 
were looking for him. How their hands 
met, in what seemed only the ordinary 
greeting to other people, clasping each 
other as if they never could part again! 
They did not say much, and she did not 
even venture, except by a momentary 
glance now and then, to meet his eye. 
There was scarcely even opportunity for a 
whisper on his part to ask what he was to 
do, for as he stooped for this purpose to 
Lady Jane’s ear, the duchess, who was 
looking very serious, but who had not 
refused to shake hands with him, laid a 
finger upon his arm. 

‘*Mr. Winton,”’ she said, ‘‘ I should like 
to see you to-morrow about twelve. I 
have something to say to you.’’ She had 
looked very grave, but at the end bright- 
ened into a smile, yet shook her head. “I 
don’t know what to say to you,’’ she added 
hurriedly ; ‘‘ there will be dreadful diffi- 
culties in the way.’’ 

To-morrow at twelve. He seemed totread 
upon difficulties and crush them under his 
feet as he went home that evening; but 
with the morning a little thrill of appre- 
hension came. 

(To be continued.) 
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AFTER all that has been said concerning 
Carlyle since his death, one irresistible con- 
clusion has been reached ; namely, that he 
has exerted a more potent influence upon 
English literature than any other thinker 
of the century. Many, like Peter Bayne, 
will regard his sway in the republic of letters 
as unfortunate, owing to the great Scotch- 
man’s apostasy from the orthodox faith of 
his father. Thousands of others, but from 
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an opposite point of view, will agree in pro- 
nouncing his influence pestiferous, because, 
according to the disciples of Herbert Spen- 
cer and Huxley, to him.is to be ascribed 
as its fountain-head the great mass of tran- 
scendental nonsense which has deluged an 


entire hemisphere of modern culture. The 
question before us now is not whether it is 
for good or evil, but how is the extent and 
energy of Carlyle’s power to be explained. 
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Was Carlyle a genius, or a great literary 
originality ? The time was when multitudes 
regarded him asa genius. But nowadays, 
when it is generally conceded that all that | 
proceeds from the pen, pencil, or chisel of | 
a representative of this heroic order is 
stamped by the characteristics of greatness, 
goodness, and sincerity, people think other- 
wise. Since the appearance of his memoirs, 
the commonplace, the unlovely, the offen- 
sive side of the man has so manifestly 
revealed itself that in virtue of his own 
definition of it he has placed himself out- 
side of the category. Before we can arrive 
at any conclusion as to his originality, it 
will be needful for us, as Mr. James Russell 
Lowell intimates, to wait until it is decided 
what that word means. Carlyle, speaking 
of one of his heroes, says, ‘*‘ The essence of 
originality is not that it be new. Johnson 
believed altogether in the old ; he found the 


old opinions credible for him, and in a right | 


heroic manner lived under them. He is 
well worth study in regard to that.’’ Surely, 


if Dr. Johnson was original, Carlyle may | 


be called so; and he likewise in regard to 
his form of originality is well worth study. 

What was peculiar in Carlyle’s originality 
was that he had no respect for or confidence 
in the new, the modern, the sham and 
shallowness which in his day passed current 
as the illuminated and refined. He found 
himself afloat and rudderless on a vast sea, 
rendered tumultuous, gloomy, and danger- 
ous by the chaotic mass of unbelief, heart- 
lessness, and ‘‘ unreason’’ that prevailed on 
every hand. ‘The tendency of all thought, 
literature, and art was to ignore and deny 
that which lies at the basis of all these as 
their true nature and real essence. 

In his immediate surroundings he could 
see no hope of deliverance or safety." But 
when he could close his eyes to the present, 
and contemplate the sphere of spiritual life 
in which the worthies of past centuries 
moved ; when he called to mind the think- 
ers, the poets, the priests of former gener- 
ations, he found himself in contact with 
an elemeht which was peaceful, vivific, and 
beatifying, for it was an element of truth, 
substantiality, and purity. Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Hooker, and Milton were men 
who, with distinctness of vision, gazed into 
the mystery of being. The great eternal 
tale of the universe had been unfolded to 
them. They not only possessed the philo- 
sophic ken, but the artistic power by which 





1 Afterwards he said that Goethe was his salvation. 


| they were enabled to disclose to their fellow- 


men that which was most important for 
| then to know. Their intellectual sphere 
was that of the reason as opposed to the 
| understanding. They were sincere, earnest, 
believing men. They had faith in God, in 
rational and responsible freedom, and in 
| immortality. What an impassable gulf 
yawned between such an age and his own ! 
The opposite of all this holds now, for 
what prevails is skepticism, selfishness, and 
materialism. How heinous these evils were 
in his eyes his own language must tell. 
‘*That all Godhood should vanish out of 
men’s conceptions of this Universe, seems 
to me precisely the most brutal error—I 
will not disparage Heathenism by calling it 
a Heathen error—that men could fall into. 
It is not true; it is false at the very heart 
| of it. One might call it the most 
| lamentable of Delusions,—not forgetting 
Witchcraft itself? Witchcraft worshiped 
| at least a living Devil ; but this worships a 
| dead, iron Devil; no God, not even a 
Devil!’’ ‘* The doctrine of Motives will 
teach man that life is, under more or less 
| disguise, nothing but a wretched love of 
| pleasure, fear of pain; that Hunger, of ap- 
| plause, of cash, of whatsoever victual it may 
be, is the ultimate fact of man’s life.’’ 
‘«The Materialist is become spiritually a 
paralytic man; this godlike Universe a 
dead mechanical steam-engine, all working 
by motive, checks, balances, and I know 
not what; wherein, as in the detestable 
belly of some Phalaris’s Bull of his own con- 
triving, he, the poor Phalaris, sits miserably 
dying.” 

The problem of relief is the one that now 
confronts him. Ruin is inevitable, unless 
a healthy order of intellectual, moral, and 
artistic life be livingly introduced into the 
current of the times, so as to modify it in 
such way that it become a different thing 
from what it now is. But a new element, 
to be in this way effective, must likewise be 
Jresh. More than this, there must be a cer- 
tain homogeneity, without which there can 
| be no vitality of union. The old doctrines 
and forms were credible for, and would fit, 
Johnson and Carlyle himself; but for the 
ordinary run of mankind they were effete. 
To repristinate Shakspeare and Hooker 
would be to contradict the order of things. 
Society is a different thing in our day from 
what it was in theirs. They nobly fulfilled 
their calling and did their work. To meet 
the task that the present imposes, men must 
be found, if not their equals, at least in 
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some sense like unto them. Giants such as | 
there were in those days, the present may | 
not produce. But what it demands, and 
what somewhere must be found, are self- 
poised, sincere, and heroic men, such as at 
least in a measure will deserve to be com- | 
pared with Elizabethan worthies. Men, | 
too, they must be, who are the legitimate 
upgrowths of their period ; who know its 
heart ; who have entered into its conflicts, 
and who can reveal its life. They must 
understand those for whom they are to | 
work, and be in sympathy with those whose 
hearts their message is to move. 

One favorable sign of the times is, that 
the age is rapidly coming to a conscious- 
ness of its own weakness. In Byron and 
Shelley we have the cry of despair expressive 
of the general helplessness. It is refreshing 
to see an honest man like Jeremy Bentham 
standing up for the ultimate logical conclu- 
sions of his utilitarian creed. In plain 
round words, he commits himself to what 
was uttered in a half and half way for a cen- 
tury and more, and says, ‘‘ I believe in this 
world as a dead iron machine, and in gravi- | 
tation and hunger as its God.’’ In other | 
spheres the same kind of honest men are to 
be found who are willing to face the logic 
of events and to make the best of the 
situation in their own hopeless self-resigned 
way. 

Great changes have taken place since the 
golden age of English literature. The 
present is the result of the past. Can the | 
demands of the former be met by the formu- 
las furnished by the latter. By what ancient | 
forms can the fallow ground of the nine- | 
teenth century be broken up? The old 
was good in its day, but it is not adequate 
to the demands of a later period. The 
methods which have survived are not able 
to cover and administer that which has 
resulted in the way of increased resources. 
‘‘There is a new wealth which the old 
coffers will not contain.’’ 

English civilization has by no means 
exhausted itself. Taking the aspect of it 
above indicated, Carlyle employs the adage, 
‘* The darkest hour is just before the dawn.”’ 
The soil is deep and rich. Being fallow, it 
must and will be stirred. A rich and glori- 
ous harvest is promised, but the seed must 
be brought from a foreign clime. The 
fruitage will be reaped by the whole civil- 
ized world. There will come to pass a new 
commonwealth of letters, far surpassing 
what the world has yet seen, characterized 
not, possibly, by the intellectual might and 

VoL. XVIII.—29. 
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massiveness which individual teachers here 
and there have evinced; but more far- 


| reaching for good, and attended by more 


love and confidence and beneficence. The 
various elements of humanity will be influ- 
enced by it; and nations will be bound 
together by it in the bonds of mutual re- 
gard and helpfulness. 

Whither now is the English-speaking 
people to look for this new element of 
spiritual life by which this wondrous change 
is to be wrought? Carlyle answers, to the 
same Saxon family to which the age is in- 
debted for the no less wondrous transmu- 
tation of things which resulted from the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. Are 
there forces now /here sufficient to bring it 
about? This question he answers in the 
two following passages which, rather lengthy 
though they be, we will take the liberty of 
quoting. They are passages which we are 
sure the readers of this magazine will be 
glad again to have brought to their notice. 
They were written when the writer had 
some little ambition in reference to rhetoric 
and style, and some regard for the taste of 
cultivated readers. Finer writing is rarely 
to be met with in the language, contrasting 
most strongly with the affected bluntness, 
irregularity, and quaintness which we find 
later, for example, in his ‘*‘ Hero-Worship,”’ 
and the down-right slovenliness which ren- 
ders parts of his posthumous rhapsody almost 
intolerable. To do the work that Carlyle 
hopes to do and believes will be done men 
must be found who to all intents and 
purposes are—to use after his fashion a 
German word—edendiirtig with the great 
leaders of thought belonging to the heroic 
periods of the past.» At the same time they 
must be indigenous to, in other words, part 
and parcel of, the present. And where men 
equal to the task in the sphere of the beau- 
tiful will be found, their compeers will not 
be wanting in those of the true and the 
good. 

“We have no hesitation in stating that we 
see in certain of the best German poets, 
and those, too, of our own time, something 
which associates them, remotely or nearly 
we say not, but which does associate them,” 
with the masters of art, the saints of poetry 
long since departed, and, as we thought 
without successors, from the earth; but 
canonized in the hearts of all generations, 
and yet living to all by the memory of 
what they did and were. Glances we do 
seem to find of that ethereal glory which 
looks on us in its full brightness from the 
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‘Transfiguration’ of Rafaelle, from the 
‘Tempest’ of Shakspeare; and in broken, 
but purest and still heart-piercing beams, 
struggling through the gloom of long ages, 
from the tragedies of Sophocles and the 
weather-worn sculptures of the Parthenon. 
This is that heavenly spirit, which, best 
seen in the aerial embodiment of poetry, 
but spreading likewise over all the thoughts 
and actions of an age, has given us Sur- 
reys, Sydneys, Raleighs in court and camp, 
Cecils in policy, Hookers in divinity, 


FROM HEINE. 





They have penetrated into the mystery of 
Nature; after long trial they have been 
imitated, and to unwearied endeavor Art 
has at last yielded her secret, and thus can 
the spirit of our age, embodied in fair 
imaginations, look forth on us, earnest and 
full of meaning, from their works. As the 
first and indispensable condition of good 
poets they are wise and good men; much 
they have seen and suffered, and they 


_ have conquered all this and made it all 


Bacons in philosophy, and Shakspeares and | 


Spensers in song. All hearts that know 
this, know it to be the highest, and that, 
in poetry or elsewhere, it alone is true and 
imperishable. In affirming that any vestige, 
however feeble, of this divine spirit is dis- 
cernible in German poetry, we are aware 
that we place it above the existing poetry of 
any other nation.”’ 

‘¢ The end of poetry is higher ; she must 


their own; they have known life in its 
heights and depths, and mastered it in 


| both, and can teach others what it is, and 


dwell in reality, and become manifest to | 


men in the forms in which they live and 
move. And this is what we prize in 
Goethe, and more or less in Schiller and 
the rest; all of whom, each in his own 
way, are writers of a similar aim. The 


coldest skeptic, the most callous worldling, 


sees not the actual aspects of life more | 


sharply than they are here delineated ; the 
nineteenth century stands before us in all 


its contradiction and perplexity; barren, | 


mean, and baleful, as we have all known it; 


yet here no longer mean or barren, but | 
enameled into beauty in the poets’ spirit ; | 
for its secret significance is laid open, and | 
thus, as it were, the life-giving fire that | 
slumbers in it is called forth, and flowers | 


and foliage, as of old, ate springing on its 
bleakest wilderness and overmantling its 
sternest cliffs. For these men have not 


how to lead it rightly. Their minds are as 
a mirror to us, where the perplexed image 
of our own being is reflected back in soft 
‘and clear interpretation. Here mirth and 
gravity are blended together; wit rests on 
deep, devout wisdom, as the greensward 
with its flowers must rest on .the rock 
whose foundations reach downward to the 
centre. Ina word, they are believers, but 
their faith is no sallow plant of darkness ; 
it is green and flowery, for it grows in the 
sunlight. And this faith is the doctrine 
they have to teach us, the sense which, 
under every noble and graceful form, it is 
their endeavor to set forth: 


“ As all nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim, 
So in Art’s wide kingdom ranges 
One sole meaning still the same; 
This is Truth, eternal Reason, 
Which from beauty takes its dress, 
And, serene through time and season, 
Stands for aye in loveliness. 


‘*Such indeed is the end of poetry a tall 
times; yet in no recent literature known 
to us, except the German, has it been so 
far attained ; nay, perhaps, so much as con- 


only the clear eye, but the loving heart. | sciously and steadfastly attempted.’’ 





On Life’s pathway overshaded, 
Once an angel fair I found ; 
Now that vision bright has faded, 
Blackest night is all around. 


Children, when, in darkness straying, 
Airy spectres round them throng, 
Lull the dread their hearts dismaying, 

Singing loud a merry song. 


I, a child forlorn advancing, 
Carol through the darkness drear ; 
Though the strain be not entrancing, 


Yet it drives away the fear. 


{From HEINE. ] 
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By Frep Myron Cotpsy. 


THE American admirers of the great Ger- 


man statesman, Prince Bismarck, have en- | 


joyed atreat in reading his letters to his wife 
and other members of his family. These 
letters extend over a period of some thirty- 
five years, and are particularly valuable for 
the light they shed upon the personal traits 
of the chancellor. 


man whose frown when he appears in the 
Reichstag fills every beholder with awe, 


and who has long been considered as a sort | 


of sphynx in European politics. But Bis- 
marck the husband and father, Bismarck the 
domestic and devoted master of a house- 
hold, is seen free from all the restraints of 
public gaze, in deshadille as it were. We 


learn something of Bismarck the man, who | 
is a very different sort of personage from 
the chancellor of the German Empire. | 
And he is a real flesh-and-blood man, every | 
inch of him, full of warm, steady German | 


affection for his kin; chatty, humorous, | 
loving play, and no hater of a good dinner. 
The publication of these letters will not 
serve to lower the estimation which our 
people entertain for Prince Bismarck. 


famous character has tastes and foibles like 
humbler mortals. Such a discovery draws 
one more closely within the sympathy of 
human brotherhood. We had great respect 
before for Bismarck, but since we have read 
his letters we admire and love him. 


Have you ever thought of what we owe | 


to the literature of letter-writing? Much of 
our knowledge of public men and historic 
events would be lacking but for the inner 
view obtained from the epistolary corre- 
spondence of past ages. 


can be derived from any other source, 
ancient or modern. His letters to his wife, 
Terrentia, and those he wrote his friend 
Atticus in particular, contain a rich mine 
of information. Cornelius Nepos, in his 
life of Atticus, says that there were sixteen 
books of letters written by Cicero to his 
friend, which extend over a period of forty 
years ; and adds that ‘‘ he who reads them 
will not require a regular history of those 


: & 


In reading them, one | 
loses sight almost of the stern, formidable 


It is | 
always more or less pleasing to find that a | 


Just for a moment | 
consider how much more we know of Cicero | 
and his age, from those delightful pages of | 
the great Roman’s correspondence, than | 


times; for all particulars concerning the 
inclinations of leading men, the faults of 
the generals, and the revolutions of the 
government, are so fully stated in them 
that everything is made clear.”’ 

The sixteen volumes are now contained 
in two, but their value is not reduced by 
this seeming abridgment ; and the student 
of the nineteenth century will find them as 
interesting and valuable as the scholar did 
'in Cesar’s day. There is indeed nothing 
comparable in all that antiquity has spared 
us, to the charm that is derived from the 
|study of this model correspondence. 
| Cicero was the representative scholar of 
| his age,—an orator, statesman, and philoso- 
| pher. No one led a more active public 

life than he; and at the same time no one 
| had more of that refined polish which the 

Romans described by the expressive word 
| urbanitas. His letters, therefore, are as 
| distinguished for their exquisite latinity 
and purity as for the useful ae 
| conveyed in them. ~-Cicero’s orations 
| one but an imperfect idea of the man. In 
| his letters you see him as he was, in his 
strength and in his weaknesses; the bold 
advocate, the timid statesman, the fond hus- 
| band and affectionate father, the kind mas- 
| ter and warm-hearted friend.“ One moment 
| you see him exalted as high as even Czesar 

was, when the Senate saluted him with the 
| proud title of Pater Patria ; at another, you 
| listen to his wail as, a wandering exile from 
Rome, he writes to his wife, and tells how 
that as he writes his eyes are blinded with 
tears. 

Cicero, like Bismarck, was deeply, strongly 
human. The pictures he portrays unwit- 
tingly of his home and domestic life appeal 
marvelously to our sympathies. What is 
more pleasant than to hear him give his 
friend Atticus a message from his little 
daughter Tullia, or Tulliola, as he calls her, 
using the endearing diminutive which had 
so much significance in the ancient Latin, 
and has scarcely less in the modern Italian, 
who wishes to remind him of his promise 
to buy her a present, or describe to him 
the growing charms of his only son, ‘‘ the 

, honey-sweet Cicero,’’ as he playfully calls 
him? He describes to an iota his daily 
routine of labor, relates us his very feelings, 
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and tells of making himself sick by over- 
eating of a dish of vegetables, in the same 
page that he orders his friend to send him 
a copy of the ‘‘ Pheedrus’”’ of Plato. He in- 
dulges in banter and wit which is never 
coarse, argues logical or grammatical points 
with Atticus, and sometimes confesses that 
he feels in no humor to work, and carps at 
the hollowness of society and the world. 
We get pen-pictures of his beautiful villas 
and habits of life; we know which of his 
slaves he values most, and all about the 
domestic affairs of his household. 

One thing, however, we notice about 
Cicero’s correspondence that is strongly in 
contrast with the same class of modern 
epistolary literature—the absence of senti- 
ment. Nor can this be charged to the fact 
that the great orator was not a Christian, 
but a heathen. The cause lies deeper than 
that; only ethnological reasons can explain 
it. Romance and sentiment had their birth 
in the dark forests of Germany and Scan- 
dinavia when their fierce hordes poured 
down on Roman civilization. The Romans 
knew nothing of these higher emotions. 
Their noblest passion was ambition, their 
highest virtue patriotism. The State was 
everything, and love of country was para- 
mount to, and almost swallowed up, private 
and social affections. Knowing this, we 
can understand somewhat better why Cicero 
mentions the death of his father so briefly. 
All he says on the subject is this, ‘‘ My 
father died on the 25th of November.’’ 
Not a word is said of the manner of the 
old Roman’s death, nothing of the loss 
which he must have felt it to be. Coldly 
and indifferently he proceeds to ask Atticus 
to secure appropriate ornaments for his 
Tusculan villa. The betrothal and wedding 
of his beloved Tulliola is mentioned in 
another letter in the same laconic manner, 
though the event must have been full of 
interest to him. He concludes the epistle 
by mentioning that Terrentia suffers a great 
deal from rheumatism, and assures his 
friend that he loves him like a brother. 

The curious will inquire how these letters 
were sent, as there were no post-offices in 
ancient Rome, and the facilities of our 
modern mail service were unknown. The 
inconveniences were, indeed, well-nigh ap- 
palling, and we find Cicero frequently com- 
plaining of the lack of trustworthy persons 
to whom he could confide important letters. 
Letters from private persons were conveyed 
by private hands, and were sent only when 
urgent necessity demanded it. The com- 





munications of noble and royal personages 
were usually forwarded by carriers called 
tabellarii, who were dispatched express for 
the purpose. In its first application the 
word post was applied to a courier or a 
carrier of messages. The excellence of the ~ 
Roman roads permitted a speed of about a 
hundred miles a day. 

Correspondence by letter was a luxury in 
those days, and only a few indulged in it. 
In the first place, it was something of a 
task to write a letter. People did not sit 
down at a table or writing-desk, dip a pen 
into colored fluid, and trace upon smooth 
paper political or social gossip, brilliant 
puns, and expressions of friendship. A very 
different method was followed by Cicero 
and his congeners. Before a letter was dis- 
patched, five things were requisite. Plautus, 
the Roman dramatist, enumerates four of 
them in a single line of one of his plays, 
viz., ‘‘ Stilum, ceram, et tabellas et linum,"’ 
to which was added the seal. The sade//e 
were thin tablets of wood coated with wax, 
and with an elevated rim or border. Upon 
these the message was written with the 
stylus, an ivory or inetallic pen; they were 
then bound together by a pack-thread, and 
the knot of the string was sealed with wax 
and stamped with the signet-ring. There 
was no law, however, to prevent the break- 
ing of a seal or the opening of a letter, 
which was frequently done. There were 
also other risks to run. Cicero*mentions 
one instance where he lost a letter from 
Atticus, the friend who bore it having been 
attacked and robbed on his route to the 
capital. 

Despite the many inconveniences and 
the absence of facilities in the transmission 
of mail matter, the correspondence of an- 
cient times must have been considerable. 
The large number of Egyptian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman seals still in existence 
attests this beyond a doubt. 

One thing seems evident, however, and 
that is, women did not use the pen as often 
as nowadays. The letter-writers of to-day 
are women, two-thirds of the epistolary 
correspondence of the world it is estimated 
being carried on by the gentler sex. And 
it is equally noteworthy that, as a general 
thing, they are better writers than men ; 
women, it is said, excelling in two de- 
partments of literature,—letter-writing and 
memoir-writing. But there were no Ma- 
dame de Sévignés or Lady Russells in 
Greek or Roman days, at least none 
that we are aware of. Female corre- 
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spondence, in the modern acceptation of 
the word, must have been limited at the 
best, and we do not possess a single letter 
written by a woman prior to the Christian 
era. Yet we know of instances where 
women carried on correspondence, and 
their names, though not their epistles, have 
been preserved. Herodotus records the 
craft of a Spartan princess, who, when she 
desired to send a dangerous message to a 
friend in a foreign land, shaved the head 
of a favorite slave and branded the words 
upon the bald skull. Afterwards, when the 
hair had grown, she sent the messenger 
upon his way, who, of course, had to sub- 
mit to a second tonsure before his message 
. could be made known. A rather unpleasant 
operation upon the whole for the slave, 
however convenient it might have been to 
the interested correspondents. 

More worthy of remembrance as a letter- 
writer than the wife of King Leonidas, just 
referred to, is the wife of Cicero. Poor 
Terrentia, her husband, after living with 
her thirty years, divorced her, though for 
what reason we know not, as we do not 
choose to believe the malevolent gossip of 
Plutarch. There is no evidence at all in 
the place where we should most expect to 
find it—the letters of Cicero—that she was 
the inferior, turbulent, and extravagant crea- 
ture that Plutarch asserts her to have been. 
On the contrary, he several times speaks 
of her as an amiable and loving wife, calls 
her the “ light of his eyes” and his “longed- 
for darling,” and in one case says that no one 
could ever be dearer to him than she was. 
Besides, the fact that a man of Cicero’s 
character should hold her his wife for the 
long space of thirty years speaks plainly in 
her favor. Some fancied injury, or sudden 
estrangement, was probably the cause of the 
separation. ‘The two carried on an exten- 
sive correspondence during the time of his 
banishment, and it is a pity that none of her 
letters have been preserved. They would 
doubtless set to rest the false attacks upon 
her fame, which really rest upon no better 
foundation than the authority of a Greek 
biographer who lived more than a century 
afterwards. At any rate, we would gladly 
exchange for a collection of her letters 
many a less valuable literary relic of anti- 
quity. 

Time has been a ruthless destroyer of 
female correspondence. The low estima- 
tion in which the sex was held probably 
made the ancient copyists disregard them, 
and female authors did not flourish until a 

29 





laterage. Inno other way can we account 
for the death of lady correspondence during 
the earlier epochs of civilization. It was 
not until the twelfth century that we find 
anything of epistolary importance preserved 
which was written by feminine hands. 
These are the letters of Heloise to Abe- 
lard. The greatest name in that great 
century was Abelard’s, and that of Heloise 
ranks unto it. Heloise was a beautiful girl 
of seventeen, pious, learned, talented, when 
she first met Pierre Abelard, fresh from his 
triumphs over William of Champeaux. He 
was then in the height of his fame, a man 
past thirty, grave, proud, scholarly, but 
handsome, with a tall, stately form and 
noble features. The grave philosopher and 
the beautiful maiden met only to love each 
other. Their mutual passion has linked 
them together in a mournful fame. Abe- 
lard, being a churchman, could not marry ; 
but this did not prevent them from enjoy- 
ing their love. The fair, devoted girl 
yielded everything to the wish of her lover, 
whom she worshiped with an utter self- 
devotion never surpassed in her unselfish 
sex. But her sacrifice was not greater 
than Abelard’s. He married her, and 
then happiness was at an end. His splendid 
dreams of ambition were blighted by the ani- 
mosity of the church, his life was threatened, 
and the gifted and sublime logician and 
teacher sought refuge in a foreign country.. 
Heloise could not follow him, but her love 
did. As mistress, wife, mother, novice, or 
nun, this woman had not a thought that 
was not devoted to the man she loved. In 
his hours of exile she wrote him those’ 
celebrated letters which have been so 
eagerly read by so many generations. 
We have no leisure to review this corre- 
spondence, rich as it may be in romantic 
interest. Suffice it to say that these letters 
have not lost-their freshness and charm 
during the tumultuous changes of eight 
hundred years, and they are still the models 
of all love epistles. 

Anna Comnena, daughter of the em- 
peror of Constantinople, was another liter- 
ary blue-stocking of that age. She was 
beautiful and learned, had many lovers, 
and was the friend of philosophers. Her 
letters are mostly disquisitions on polemics 
and history. She was also the author of a 
learned but very dull history of her father’s 
reign, but her chief fame rests on being a 
prominent character in Scott’s novel of 
** Count Robert of Paris.’’ 

The famous Paston letters, though not 
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published until the eighteenth century, or 
about three hundred years after they were 


written, are probably the next earliest pre- | 
served specimens of familiar correspond- | 


ence. These letters were written by vari- 
ous members of the Lancastrian family of 
Paston during the wars of the Roses, and 
comprehend a curious variety of epistles, 
from the note of an Eton scholar, with 
thanks for a box of figs and raisins, 
to the letters of a gallant soldier who 
follows the sad fortunes of that simple and 
saintly sovereign, Henry VI., and his 
heroic queen, Margaret of Anjou. The 
information derived from this correspond- 
ence is invaluable. 
the domestic and social manners of the 


time which Philip de Commines and Wil- | 
liam of Worcester do not give us, and | 
many a rare bit of history which would | 


otherwise have been forgotten is found in 
this collection of medieval letters. No 
praise that has been awarded them is higher 
than that of Horace Walpole, himself a bril- 


liant letter-writer, who, at the time time they | 


were brought to light after their long sleep, 
said, in a letter that he wrote to Lady 
Ossory : 

‘« The letters of Henry the Sixth’s reign 
are come out, and to me make all other 
letters not worth reading. I have gone 
through above one volume, and cannot 
bear to be writing when I am so eager to 
be reading.’’ They are in truth indispen- 
sable to the scholar who desires the best 
knowledge of how our ancestors lived in 
those early times. 

In the meantime, some improvements 
had been made in the conveniences of letter- 
writers. Waxen tablets had gone out of 
fashion, as well as uncouth parchments 
which had succeeded 
manufactured from cotton or linen had 
taken their place, upon which language 
was expressed by a wooden or quill pen 
dipped in fluid. Our modern system of 
post came into being under Louis XI., of 
France, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Similar posts were in use in England 
about that time, though for a long period 
they were used exclusively for the transmis- 
sion of government dispatches. 
the fifteenth century, butchers or drovers, 
who went about buying cattle, were the 
principal carriers of private letters, they 
supplying the need at one time filled by 
monks and pilgrims. The letters of Abe- 
lard and Heloise were transmitted by means 


of pedestrian messengers who belonged to 


We get an insight into | 


them, and _ paper | 


As late as | 





la body recently formed in Paris by the 
| students of the universities, and who visited 
every country in Europe. Our more modern 
mail and post-office systems are the out- 
| growth of this medizeval idea. 
Cromwell is about the earliest instance of 
| a prominent Englishman whose official and 
private letters have been published. They 
| are indicative of the man, bold, concise, 
| rugged, diplomatic, and somewhat con- 
| ceited. In this latter quality the dictator’s 
letters are surpassed by the collection en- 
| titled ‘‘ Familiar Letters, domestic and 
| foreign, partly historial, political, and 
| philosophical, by James Howell.’’ These 
are probably the earliest collection of letters 
| published in the English language. The 
writer lived in the times of Charles I., and 
was an observer of and participator in 
those troublous times of the civil war. 
He was also a traveler on the continent, 
and was in intercourse with men of more 
or less celebrity. The style of his corre- 
| spondence reminds the reader of Pepy’s 
Diary. They are filled with curious mat- 
ter, and some of it is useful enough, but 
the thoughts of a stronger mind would have 
been more valuable in that momentous 
period. Howell had sufficient self-esteem 
to collect and publish his own letters, and 
they were sufficiently popular to go through 
eleven editions within a century. They 
are little read or valued now. 

The most interesting letter-writer of the 
seventeenth century was Lady Rachel Rus- 
sell. This woman was the daughter of the 
learned Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
and wife of Lord William Russell who was 
| executed for treason in 1683. A pathetic 
interest therefore attaches itself to the col- 
lection of her letters, and the memory of a 
husband’s tragic death casts a solemn light 
over the entire correspondence of a widow- 
hood protracted to extreme old age. The 
character of this estimable and noble lady 
is unconsciously portrayed in her corre- 
spondence. We cannot fail to read the life 
of genuine womanly heroism shadowed but 
not rendered morose by one awful sorrow. 
No man has a nobler place in English his- 
tory than Lord William Russell, and per- 
haps no Englishwoman has attained to a 
higher place in the literature of letter-writ- 
| ing than Lady Russell. She was as elegant 
| and forcible a writer of English as she was 
a devoted wife, and that is saying a great 
deal. In British annals there is not a more 
touching incident than the one recorded of 
the trial of her husband, when he asked 
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permission of Lord Pemberton, the chief 
justice, to have somebody write for him 
‘*to assist his memory.’’ ‘‘ You can have 
a servant,’’ answered the attorney-general. 
‘‘But my wife is here,” said the noble 
prisoner. The harshness of his judges was 
softened when they recognized Lady Rus- 
sell’s presence, and she was permitted to 
help her husband ; no slight task in such a 
court. 

It is something of a transition to pass 
from Lady Russell’s serious and intense 
style to the superficial and artificial tone 
of Pope’s epistolary correspondence, The 
great English poet had the ambition, a fault 
in which he has been followed by some 
others, of writing fine thoughts in fine 
words. This is not to be particularly com- 
mended in any department of speech or 
writing, but it is odious enough in a familiar 
letter. Letters between friends should be 
plain, simple, and clear in their tone, not 
abounding in fulsome compliments, elabo- 
rate elegancies, or tedious narratives. Such 
letters may not be termed brilliant when 
they are published, and nine times out of 
ten ought never to be published. In their 
letters the souls of men they say appear 
undressed, and judging from Pope’s, we 
He 


should say he had a very little one. 
evidently considered a letter not worth the 
sending, unless every sentence was well 
turned and every period pointed with a 


conceit. Pope’s greatest faults were vanity 
and egotism, and nowhere are they so visi- 
ble as in his letters. Even the gentle Cow- 
per acknowledged that Pope was the most 
disagreeable maker of epistles that he ever 
met with. Hallam’s judgment was more 
severe. 
Europe’’ calls him ‘‘ the ape of the French- 
man Voiture,’’ and says that his letters to 
ladies are disgusting. 

But if Pope’s letters are disgustingly 
elaborate and vain, they have one advan- 
tage not always possessed by familiar corre- 
spondence—they are addressed to the lead- 
ing men and women of the century. There 
never was a more famous literary band than 
that which comprised Pope, Swift, Addison, 
Gay, Chesterfield, Arbuthnot, and Parnell. 
Strangely gifted were they all, but Swift 
perhaps was the greatest mind among them, 
holding his supremacy by that philosophic 
power which always rises above mere genius, 
even when it is as elegant as Pope’s, and 
above simple erudition though extensive as 
Arbuthnot’s. Swift wrote some very good 
letters, full of poignant wit and humor and 





The author of the ‘ Literature of | 





caustic criticisms. Cowper considered them 
the best that could be written, with the ex- 
ception of those of Gray, who flourished 
half a century later. 

A woman belonged to that coterie, too, 
the liveliest, wittiest, severest woman of her 
time, celebrated full as much for her charm- 
ing letters as Pope is for his dull ones,— 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lady Mary 
was a queen of society and a great traveler. 
She had a masculine intellect, and doubt- 
less saw more of the world than any man 
of her age. In her letters she shows great 
powers of observation, mingled with a keen 
sense of the ridiculous. She managed to 
see everything, and describes all she sees ; 
but like a good traveler she takes more 
notice of the people than of the country. 
Many touches here and there prove how 
little change one hundred and fifty years 
make in the character of a nation. Viennese 
morals, Parisian elegance, and Turkish des- 
potism are described in about the same 
terms by our travelers of to-day as they 
were by the woman whom Pope at first 
loved and afterwards satirized. The quar- 
rel of these two celebrated persons was the 
talk of the literary world. It was con- 
ducted fiercely on both sides, but Pope’s 
genius and bitterness won the day, a 
triumph that we cannot take pride in, won 
as it was by such petty spite. 

Across the channel, in France, a cele- 


| brated beauty and ¢ntriguante had written 


letters destined to be read as widely as those 
of Mary Wortley Montagu’s, though they 
treated principally of a different subject. 
Ninon de L’Enclos was the beauty and wit 
of three generations. Her lovers could be 
counted among the proudest nobles of Eng- 
land and France, and a king was not insen- 
sible to her charms. Despite her fallen 
state, she was learned, amiable, and a 
model of elegance and refinement. Her 
letters afford abundant proof that she had 
a cultivated mind and superior natural 
abilities. The most distinguished scholars, 
statesmen, and poets of the day were proud 
to be numbered among her friends. Moliére 
held the highest opinion of her talents, and 
Fontenelle, St. Evremond, De Rochefou- 
cault, and De La Fontaine prized her for 
her intellectual attainments. 

Her letters upon love, courtship, and 
marriage are valuable for twothings. First, 


_ as affording some knowledge of the state of 


society in the dissolute age of the grand 
monarch. Secondly, as giving the views 
of a famous woman who was herself full as 
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worldly as any of the other frail beauties of | 
that corrupt age. A woman of intrigue 
may not be avery high authority in matters 
of the heart as a general thing, but Ninon 
is an exception, for she is honest and intel- 
ligent. In revealing many of the subtlest 
secrets of the human heart, she has never | 
been surpassed by the moralist or novelist 
of any age. And her letters have the merit | 
of being free from prurience or frivolity, 
something remarkable when we consider | 
the character of the writer and the age in 
which she lived. 
animated, elegant, and modest. The worst 
that can be said of them is that they are 
Frenchy ; I know of no better word. They 
are impregnated with that ruthless spirit of 
philosophy which divests the passion of 
love of all its romance, and reduces it to a 
mere affair of the senses. We know of no 
stronger contrasts than those presented by 
the letters of Heloise and Ninon. Five 
centuries only divided their writers, but a 
gulf, almost as wide as that which separated 
Dives from Lazarus lying in Abraham’s 
bosom, separates the sentiments of the fair 
correspondents. Perhaps they are the best 
types of their respective ages. 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters present a re- 
markable instance of celebrity gained with- 
out design or expectation, and surpassing 
better grounds of reputation. The great 
‘statesman and diplomat, whose oratory was 
the pride of George the First’s time, and 
whose rare ability was shown in his ad- 
ministration as lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
little imagined that posterity would know | 
him best as the author of simple, parental 
effusions to a scapegrace son. The letters | 
are not bad reading, however. They run 
over a large range of education, literature, | 
politics, and individuals, and show bril- 
liant wit, great knowledge of the world, 
and a keen insight into the character of 
the public men of Europe. Their literary 


style is matchless, and, although a want of | 


moral tone and an excessive attention to 
externals have been imputed to them, they | 


Their style; is always | 


| principle of vitality. 
eagerly as it was by the courtiers of the 
' third George’s day. 


embody a great deal of sound advice. Dr. 
Johnson, whose judgment is as good as 
anybody’s, declared it his opinion that the 
letters should be studied by every gentle- 


| Man. 


Later in the same century, another keen, 
polished man of the world bequeathed, 
as his most characteristic efforts to all who 
come after him, a collection of letters, the 
most entertaining, perhaps, as a whole, in 
the language. At any rate, they are the 
most voluminous, more than thirty-five hun- 
dred of them being in print. Horace Wal- 
pole, in fact, take the palm as the prince of 
letter-writers, and seems to have been pas- 
sionately fond of this department of com- 
position, although he excelled in others. 
His ‘‘ Castle of Otranto’’ was a great novel 
in its day, and may be considered as the 
parent of the modern Radcliffean school of 
fiction. In drama he showed considerable 
aptitude, and ‘The Mysterious Mother’’ 
abounds in striking imagery and vigorous 
descriptive passages. But novel and drama 
have long since been laid away, and his 
correspondence alone seems to possess the 
It is read to-day as 


Whatever literary 


faults Walpole had, they were compensated | 
by the art that he had of writing what 
people like to read. The style of his letters 
are singularly easy and appropriate, and the 
superabundance of scandal, gossip, anec- 
dote, and epigram gives to each page a 


special attraction. The letters cover a 
period of more than three-score years, be- 


| ginning in 1735 and ending in 1797. And 


those sixty years were about the most inter- 
esting ones of the century. The struggles 
of the pretenders, the seven years’ war, the 
American and French revolutions, ensued 
during the period, and Walpole’s large 
political and social opportunities enabled 
him to color his correspondence with the 
history and politics of those interesting 
decades. 
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Safeguards of Railroad Travel.—Rapid transit 


is one of the necessities of our age. The “ one- 


hoss shay’”’ of our fathers is looked upon as a relic | 


of a slow-going, plodding generation. The express 


train is none too rapid, and the dangers of the jour-. | 


ney are not to be taken into account. 


life is cheap, and corporations cannot be hanged. 
Messenger after messenger brings tidings of death 
on the rail; horror presses upon horror—here a 


heart-rending catastrophe, there a holocaust, and | 
. ' 
everywhere a wanton recklessness of railroad offi- 


cials, from the lowest in the service, numb from 


cold and exposure, to the highest in rank, gloating | 


over his gains in the palatial private office. All are 
engaged in an all-absorbing thought—how to get 


from one station to another in the shortest time, and | 


with the least amount of expense to the corporation. 
It may be conceded that danger to life and limb 


necessarily arises with the speed of transit. Danger is | 
unquestionably the risk of motion, but not necessarily | 
death or injury. There are certain very simple laws | 


of mechanics which control the majority of so-called 
accidents on our railroads. Two trains on the same 
track in different directions, and both having right 
of way, are not accidentally telescoped. Recklessly 
and criminally are better epithets. So two trains 
following each other on the same track at high rates 
of speed do not accidentally collide when the first 
one for some reason stops without informing the 
rear. 
the destruction of life and property that with proper 
care and a modicum of foresight might have been 
avoided. 

Among the best preventives of collision in use 
upon well-conducted roads is the block system. 
Unless through gross negligence, such as the flagrant 
disobedience of orders which leads an operator to 
attach a weight to the lever inside, enabling him to 
do something else or nothing when he should be 
attending to the signaling of a train that has the 


right of way, accidents from collisions are impossi- | 


ble. The system is briefly this: At short distances 


signal-stations are erected having telegraphic com- 
munication with each other and the main office. 
At the side of the track, in full view of the engi- 
neer of trains either way, is erected the signal. 
This consists of a lamp, before which are plain, 
green, and red colored glass slides, operated from 


within the station. The rules of the company 
require an engineer to keep his train from entering 
the block at the head of which the station stands, 


The modern | 
railroad has developed marvelous speed, and also | 
an utter disregard of the safety of travelers. Human | 


So there are manifold causes which lead to | 


| signal-light shows red, prohibiting the engineer 
from passing the light. : 

When the road between this and the next station 
is clear (which information is conveyed by tele- 
graph), the operator draws up the glass slides of the 
signal, displaying a pure white light, and the engi- 
neer knows just how far he is from the train ahead. 
Should the track not be quite clear, but a sufficient 
distance between the train last passed and the one 
seeking entrance, a green light is shown, which, 

while it allows the engineer to pass on, warns him 
| to drive with his train under control as long as he 
is in the rear and in the same block with another. 
| His signal is so arranged that when undisturbed it 
will always present the forbidding red; and it 
requires the hand of the operator to keep it up until 
the train has passed. Hence, as before remarked, 
accidents from collision are almost impossible, unless, 
| as is sometimes done, these operators become care- 
less and reckless, and attach weights to the lever 
of the signal. 

But even this will not obviate all accidents. 
Broken rails, axles, wheels, and almost an innumer- 
able category of causes may precipitate an accident 
when no collision is impending or possible. The 

automatic air-brake is one of the most valuable aids 
| to the stopping of atrain. But, as in a recent most 
| lamentable case, this brake is somehow connected 
| with or may be worked by even passengers in a car. 
It has therefore been proposed to place the connect- 
ing rope or wire where only the train employés 
could get it or even know of it. Communication 
with it might be locked up. That will not do; for an 
accident has as often been prevented as caused by a 
| passenger applying the air-brakes just in the nick of 
time. The passenger has quite as little business to 
meddle with the air-brake as he has with the rope 
connected with the engineer’s bell, or with the 
cotpling of the cars, or the connection of the 
rubber hose connecting the brake of each car with 
the engine. It would seem wiser not to remove 
this safeguard and put it under lock and key; but if 
whisky must meddle with bell-ropes, etc., banish 
whisky and the containing members of the legis- 
lature from the train. These breeders of laws must 
be taught obedience to their restraining enactments. 
The wiser and safer plan is to devise some means 
whereby danger from fire, either from stove or light, 
may be avoided. The plan of heating by steam 
may have its dangers also; but hot air has been fre- 
quently tried. That, too, under certain conditions, 
| might render a conflagration possible. So gas 
| instead of oil. There are times, indeed, when a 





unless he has the proper signal. Undisturbed, the | spirit of fatality seems to take possession of the 
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wrecked car, and any precautions as mentioned 
above appear only to afford means for further mis- 
chief. But, surely, no harm could result from a 
couple of good axes, a few buckets for water, a 
sledge, and such like tools. An apparatus, por- 
table, for extinguishing fires would also form, it 
seems, a prudent article of car-furnishing. How 
shall such reforms be brought about? The public- 
spirited railroad company will attend to it in the 
same manner as a merchant considers and studies the 
wants of his customers. The dishonest grocer has 
caused the appointnient of a sealer of weights and 
measures; so must the greedy, careless, apathetic 
railroad company be brought to a sense of its duties 
to its patrons by legislative enactments. 

If the cries of widows and orphaned children, of 
cripples from railroad accidents, cannot bring the 
dead-head members of legislatures to attend to 
this abuse in the highways of our land, it may be 
worth while for public-spirited individuals to try the 
method of petition and memorial. Whatever the 
method, the need of precautionary measures against 
terrible accidents on the railway is a very urgent 
one, and of sufficient interest to enlist a large 
army in the crusade against badly-conducted railway 
lines. 


Divorce.—The marked increase of divorces as 
compared with marriages, and the growth of popu- 
lation generally, is at last attracting public attention 


to this important subject. Upon the sacredness of 
the marriage relation rest the very pillars of society ; 
whatever else we may suffer to fall into decay, the 
marriage bond must be kept inviolate. For the 
deepest philosophy recognizes as the unit of society, 
not the individual, but the family. True as it is, 
that all social and political institutions are primarily 
for the well-being of the individual, we must not 





forget that the truest interests of the individual are 
best conserved by a due appreciation of the factor 
which is central in the constitution of society—the | 
family. No man lives unto himself, is a truth | 
taught us by revelation and experience alike. Every 
man’s life begins in the bosom of an organization, 
and after having developed his life to a certain ex- 
tent, it is the law of nature that he himself become 
the head of another organization where the demands 
of the race are met and its perpetuation assured, 
The necessity, therefore, of maintaining the sacred- 
ness and the perpetual obligation of the marriage-tie, 
looking to the most intimate union of one man and 
one woman during the life-time of both, is apparent. 

In the discussion of this question in these columns, 
it is needless to argue for the doctrine of monogamy; | 
because this is the principle recognized by both the 
church and the law of the land. Equally superfluous 





would it be seriously to enter upon the question as to 
the duration of the marriage contract. That, too, is | 
acknowledged to continue during the life-time of | 
both parties. It might be interesting to trace the 


history of opinion on this point, but its length and 
tedium would ill befit this discussion. The gener- 
ally accepted opinion, both in theory and practice, is, 
that the death of either party dissolves i ¢ofo the 
relation; and the surviving party is free to contract 
a new alliance. But there are circumstances under 
which, even during the life of the parties to a mar- 
riage-vow, a separation is allowable and a dissolu- 
tion of the bond permitted, The prevalence of 
divorce thus centres attention upon the question 
when, under what circumstances, may the marriage 
relation be annulled? And in view of the interests 
involved, no one will claim this to be a trifle. 

There is one cause which, from time immemorial, 
has been regarded sufficient to annul the bond of 
wedlock—that of unfaithfulness in the relation. 
This has been construed differently. The tenets of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the writer believes, 
teach that such dissolution of the marriage relation 
may rightfully take place in case of unchastity before 
marriage; while it is the doctrine of Protestants, 
quite universally, that only infidelity after the mar- 
riage is consummated can furnish sufficient cause 
for divorce. In either case, there is but one reason 
for putting asunder what God has joined together, 
and that is the renunciation of the duties and obliga- 
tions of thé marriage-vow in the commission of a 
crime. Upon this point the teachings of the Néw 
Testament are permited to govern. Still, it may 
bring up a serious question whether such absolute 
separation places the wedded pair in the position 
they occupied before the marriage. Be that as it 
may, one thing is settled, and that is, the righteous- 
ness of divorce. 

Were, however, infidelity to the sacred obliga- 
tions of wedlock the only ground of divorce, 
divorce statistics would be very meagre. Degen- 
erate as society is in these times, breaches of wedded 
faith do not seem to be the most prevalent im- 
morality. Desertion for any length of time yirtually 
annuls the marriage relation; and this is one of the 
grounds of application for legal separation. But a 
court can hardly be said to allow a divorce on the 
ground of desertion; it seems to be merely setting 
its seal upon the separating act of one of the parties 
to furnish necessary relief to the other, who suffers 
all the burdens of the relation with none of the bene- 
fits. And I believe the court enters only a decree 
of judgment with reference to the injured party, de- 
creeing a release as to one without any decision as 
to the delinquent. At any rate, where only one 
party appears in a petition, the action of the court is 
rather that of sanction and justification than that of 
judgment. 

Next in the category of causes which may lead to 
divorce may be placed the crime of cruelty. It does 
seem rather unfeeling to afford no release from a 
bond where ill-treatment is constantly endured with 
cuffs, blows, and kicks by way of diversion. Yet 
that is no more galling than the less brutal and more 
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refined cruelties indulged in by people who would 
scorn a Biddy’s weapon. The plea of cruelty, then, 
includes a large and varied catalogue of grievances, 
from incompatibility of temperament down to open 
assault. Indeed, nearly every legal reason for a 
divorce outside of infidelity and desertion may be 
classed under this head. Intemperance, conviction 
of felony, etc., are but different phases of cruelty to 
a wedded mate. 

A careful consideration of the meaning and idea 
of marriage will reveal the fact that there is but one 
reason for a dissolution of the bonds of matrimony, 
and that is the biblical one.. All the other grounds 
will be found to be mere concessions, which are 
more or less liberal as the demands of the case re- 
quire. This becomes apparent when we contem- 
plate the marked diversity of the laws-of different 
States on this subject. What in one State may ap- 
pear to be sufficient cause is in another held to be 
inadequate. Uniformity has been suggested as one 
of the means of lessening the evils of increasing 
divorces; but with very little wisdom. | For the 
State that is most conservative has as much right to 
have its voice recognized in the councils of the 
nation as the one that is most liberal. Besides, 
such a course loses sight of the fact of local needs, 
and concedes certain conditions to be grounds for 
divorce, when they are in reality only considerations. 

Whether the opinion be considered dogmatic or 
not, the true preventive of improper divorces is 
neither more legislation, more stringent laws, repeal 
of existing statutes, uniformity of laws, or any other 
measures that are merely tentative and temporal. 
Much less (even if such a thing could be effected) 
is it the overthrowing of the valid and legitimate re- 
sults of the movement loeking to the elevation of 
woman; nor can it be repressed by a curbing of the 
tendency towards greater individuation; for, as we 
have seen, it is for the more harmonious completion 
of the individual that matrimony was instituted. 
But there is one idea which, when allowed to exert 
its moulding influence upon the minds and hearts of 
the people of this land, will of itself sweep away the 
abuse of the privilege of divorce, and that principle 
is the true idea of marriage. Let marriage be de- 
graded into the level of a mere civil contract, and its 
government will fall within the law of contracts. It 
is impossible to apply any other law to the regulation 
of dissolving the marriage-bond than the statute 


which regulates contracts. If one party to a contract | 


fails to fulfill his part, it is considered, so far as the 
other is concerned, a rescission of the agreement, and 
he may take advantage of it without detriment to 
himself. It seems to be upon this principle that 
desertion is recognized as a legitimate ground of 
divorce, as well as all other considerations save the 
cause of infidelity. But let the true idea of marriage 
be revived, let those who contemplate entering this 
state reflect upon its sacred obligations and duties, 
let the ceremony be a solemn ordinance of the 





church, and let it be understood that the assumption 
of the vow really is a pledge of life-long fidelity on 
the part of the wedded pair, “‘ for better or for worse ;” 
that a couple must remain one at the cost of what- 
ever sacrifice; and there may be fewer marriages, 
but especially will there be a lower ratio of divorces 
as compared with marriages and the population 
generally than there is at present, when the vows 
of obligation are of scarcely more moment than in 
olden time was the ceremony of betrothal, a sort of 
experimental relation from which either party could 
withdraw without seriously compromising his repu- 
tation. Laws righteously enacted and rigorously 
executed may do much to remedy this crying evil; 
but even the very motive for the needed legislation 
must come from a higher moral sentiment of the 
people upon this subject ; and when the Christian view 
of marriage, its duties and its responsibilities, its du- 
ration and its meaning, once again becomes popular, 
there will be found none but the most extreme causes 
that can prompt petitioners in divorce to apply for a 
legal remedy against the continuance of a relation 
which has become insufferable; and there will be 
very few reckless enough to defy popular indignation 
and take advantage of the laxity of divorce laws. 


Monopolies,—“ Anti-monoply ” is the cry of the 
present popular agitator. Powerful corporations are 
complained of as overawing, demoralizing, demolish- 
ing, and in the end swallowing up everywhere pri- 
vate enterprise. There is no opportunity, no incen- 
tive left, it is said, for the exercise of mercantile 
genius. Everywhere the field is occupied; and 
where it is open, there is hidden somewhere in it a 
dragon that threatens the destruction of the valorous 
merchant who attempts an intrusion. Does not this 
sound like faint-hearted excuse for a real lack of 
mercantile ability and want of prudence, and espe- 
cially high resolve ? 

It is true that the undeveloped resources of a 
country such as ours give scope to the talent and 
ability of enterprise to accomplish marvelous results ; 
results for good and results for the hurt of the 
country. It may not be denied that the enterprise 
which first led to the development of any special 
industry should also, in the prosperity that always 
follows intelligent and persistent effort, be allowed 
to reap the fruits of its own toil. This principle is as 
sound in business as anywhere else. We cannot, 
therefore, be expected to combine against that form 
of monopoly which, by its own herculean effort, 
seconding sagacious judgment, has won a command- 
ing position in the mercantile world. It would be 
no more reasonable to deprive a corporation, created 
by the legislature, of its chartered rights after it has 
developed a country or industry, than it would be 
right to deprive a man of the fortune he acquired 
during a laborious life, or the patronage which he 
enjoys as the result of long and arduous toil. 

The argument, that because the commonwealth 
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has created a body politic within its bounds, there- 
fore it may control it and limit its expansion, sounds 
very well as long as it is directed against some 


obnoxious corporation, but it is scarcely strong | 


enough to overthrow the monopoly. If the corpo- 
rate body, through the prudence, wisdom, foresight, 
and minute attention to all the details of its business 
on the part of its officers, attains a commanding 
position, it has a right toit. But that is all. 
chartered for a purpose; as a railroad, a steamship 
company, a coal-mining company. But it neither 
has the rights of a dictator-general of freights, or of 
the market-price of coal. Nor is it constituted a 


body corporate for the purpose of absorbing and as- | 


similating every existing similar organization. That 
is neither its prerogative nor the end of its institution. 


And it is this that has made the word monopoly so | 


extremely objectionable to the masses. 

But such a course of conduct can scarcely be 
called a monopoly; it is a conspiracy against the 
people, even if under color of law. That there are 
such gigantic. corporations in our country is felt so 
sorely even among the very poorest of the land, that 


he were indeed a paragon of ignorance who would 


deny it. Equally were he a careless observer were 


he to deny that such concerns are highly prejudicial 


being of the individual. 
enterprise that hurts a country; but if that concern 
steps out of its sphere and attempts to dictate to all 


the land what it shall buy, where it shall buy, and | 
what different parts of the country shall pay for its | 
goods, we submit that the corporation has over- | 
stepped its rights, and, having done so, is to be | 
treated accordingly. 

What this treatment should be may be matter for | 


difference of opinion. 


Bodies created by the State are given certain privi- 


leges which it is as much the duty of the common- | 
wealth to keep intact as it is its prerogative to confer | 


them. But when the corporation, under the cloak 
of its little authority, assumes to set up for an inde- 


pendent concern, and to overawe or underhand the 


prive the offender of its privileges. Corporations, as 
such, cannot be punished, expect by fine or forfeiture 
of their rights. Their representatives may be made 
to expiate their breach of trust in the penitentiary ; 
but the corporation, being impersonal, is untouched. 
The only method of reaching it, therefore, is through 


from the field where it can do nothing but mischief. 

It should, however, be well investigated whether 
a corporation or monopoly has merely made use of 
its rights granted it under the sacred seal of the 
State, or whether it has really used its privileges for 
ends not contemplated in its incorporation. For it 
is not the vastness of a monopoly that can in any 
way be touched on account of having made the best 


But there is one law which | 
undoubtedly should be allowed government here. | 


of its privileges; but it is the misuse it has made of 
these privileges, and the crimes its charter is made 
to cover. Whether such opportunities should ever 
have been given to any organization is a subject 
which, though connected or related to the present, 
has nothing to do with it; the monopoly must justify 


| itself on its own merits, or be condemned on its own 
| standing. 
It is | 


Its vastness, its power, its utter demoli- 
tion of every opposition, if accomplished in a legiti- 
mate and open way, is rather in its favor than against 
it. But if it refuses to make known its means and 


| methods of working to committees of Congress who 


request such information, and does so confessedly 
through fear of self-crimination, and if its general 
behavior towards competitors be of a kind to awaken 
and justify suspicion, or if (as in too many instances 
is done) it even boldly defies the law of the land, 
making a boast of ruining all lawful competitors, 
public opinion may demand its retirement. As we 
cannot allow any interference in the management 


| of private business, so we must conserve to bodies 


corporate, as long as the legislature creates them, the 
right of attaining by all fair and lawful means the 
end for which incorporation was granted. But, as 
we abhor and withdraw our patronage from the dis- 


| honest trader, and aid in bringing him to justice, it 
to the best interests of the country and the well- | 


It is not the vastness of an | 


is our duty by every means in our power to expose 
the hidden things of darkness which cause a curse to 


| our land, and with redoubled effort and sleepless 


energy demand the uprooting of such gigantic com- 
binations by the power that created them. 

In our country there are several gigantic combina- 
tions grown so immense by assimilation, lawfully or 
unlawfully,—lawfully avd unlawfully,—that no op- 
position may be raised against them. It is not for 
us to advertise this success of evil in the mercantile 
world by calling attention to special instances and 
mentioning names, but the poor laborer who eats his 
bread feels the tribute he pays; his sugar has an 
odious tax to pay to swell the coffers of the mo- 
nopoly ; his evening enjoyments are disturbed by the 


| rankling consciousness that he is imposed upon by 


the monopoly of oil; while the warmth of his fire 


; causes his face to flush at the indignity he must sub- 
State, there is but one mode of procedure.: to de- | 


mit to in paying several prices for his coal. 

Against this unjust triumph of mere monied 
might it is the part of every true man to protest— 
not in feeble voice only, or by caustic pen, but in 
act. The temper of our forefathers, who, in order to 
make an emphatic protest, denied themselves even 


| the necessaries of life, because they were taxed by 
the deprivation of its rights, its forced retirement | 


their mother-country without consent or right of 
appeal, is the spirit of successful opposition to the 
Titanic oppressors who boast of engorging all com- 
petition, and of ruin to any attempt thereat. A 
public sentiment strong, deep, and tenacious as one’s 
hold on life is the only final remedy against unprin- 
cipled combinations for evil ends. The American 
people, true to its traditions, may here also accom- 
plish its emancipation. 
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President Garfield and Education. Hiram 
Memorial volume. By B. A. HINSDALE, A.M., 
President of Hiram College. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

The propriety of a memorial volume on the life 
of the late President is everywhere recognized. 
Around Hiram cluster many of the most tender 
memories of his life. 


in the president’s chair. It is a worthy affection, 
then, that prompted this volume. 

But a short sketch of General Garfield’s life occu- 
pies the first part of the book. The greater portion 
allows the departed to reiterate his spoken words. 
This is the more valuable. The cause of education 
never had a stauncher supporter and an abler friend. 


needs of others; and he had the courage and charity 
to present them to public attention, and the ability 


to devise means of satisfying them. The work gives | 
an interior view of the life of the great chief, and | 


makes him doubly dear to the masses. 


The Fatal Marriage; or, Orville Deville. 
Mrs. EDEN SOUTHWORTH. 
Peterson & Bros. 


By 
Philadelphia: T. B. 


Like so many of the sensational novels of the 
present, the foundation of the plot for this book is | 
nothing less than a crime. It cannot be dignified as | 


a question which awaits a solution, whether vicc can 


in any sense be called a proper motive for a delinea- | 
Something higher than to get rid | 
of a bad habit, something nobler than an attempt to | 


tion of character. 
undo or atone for a crime, needs to be the controlling 


principle of a novel. Virtue still triumphant, though 


come, is no legitimate theme. The fatal marriage 


is the threadbare tale of a man married to one | 


woman in what may be called his boyhood, and 
willfully in his manhood contracted another mar- 
riage; and thus bigamy is made the interest which 


runs throughout the book—another exampl¢ of the | 


scrofulous nature which the light literature of the 
day possesses, 


A Child of Israel. 
EDOUARD CADOL. 
KENDALL. Philadelphia: 
Bros. 

A French romance. 
characterization. 
French idea of marriage as popularly practiced will, 
in this book, see something that is admirable. But 


Vou. XVIII.—30 


A Romance of the Heart. By 
T. B. Peterson & 


That might be sufficient 


Here he was a student while | 
the college was in its infancy; and here he labored | 


| husband is wounded and dies. 


| place its long standing merits. 
it be sorely tried, may be made the interest repre- | 
sented; but surely criminality, even if at last over- | 


Translated by Laura E., | 


Any one acquainted with the | 


! 


it is so only relatively: A plot that needs the cover 
of a sacred institution for its unfolding is hardly 
admirable. To say nothing of the invidious attack 
upon the church through the aspersions the author 
| casts upon one of her servants, there are many other 

objectionable features about this work from a stand- 
| point of morality. 

Yet it is an advance upon former sketches of 
French life. The heroine, though professing an 


| ardent attachment for a man not her husband, re- 


mains a pure woman. Fortunately, at the time of 


| her greatest trial, which her high-minded Jewish 


admirer generously helps her to pass with safety, her 
We are not asked 
to look upon a scene revolting to every sense of de- 


| cency, though kept in a state of chronic alarm lest 
Scholarly and cultured himself, he-could see the | 


the next page lift the curtain upon such an act. Upon 
| the whole, this writer is still immured in the mesltes 
which enthrall his countrymen, and the feast he 
sets before his readers contains many dishes at which 
the cultured taste revolts. 


Art-Needlework, one of the series of art-work 
manuals edited by Charles P. Leland, and published 
by the Art Interchange, New York, is a very valu- 
| able treatise on outline-embroidery. The directions 
given are clear and intelligible, the cautions against 
error seem to be timely and with a wise reference to 
the faults of beginners, or even the more advanced, 
| whose native instincts do not guide them aright in 
| critical matters. 

Needlework, once a senseless waste of time, is 
beginning to assume an honored position in art- 
work, and among the minor arts may attain the 
The publication of 
manuals for guidance and instruction is a step in 
the right direction. 


Scrap-books, and How to Make Them.—Con- 
| taining full instructions for making a complete and 
| systematic set of useful books. By E. W. GuRLEY. 
New York: The Authors’ Publishing Company. 

The value of scraps arranged in a convenient and 
| systematic manner is almost incalculable—if rightly 
| used. All depends on the care exercised in making 
| the selections, and the judgment shown in arrange- 
| ment. The plans suggested in this little book are 
excellent, and if followed with rigidness will doubt- 


| less result in great benefit to the scrap collector. 


George Ebers’s latest book, “ Die Frau Biirger- 
meisterinn,” is written in the same stately style 


| characteristic of his works. The plot is evenly de- 
| veloped and uniformly interesting, and the characters 
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are more or less forcibly drawn, but do not arouse 
one’ssympathies. Ebers, in this work at least, gives 
more of an intellectual féast than food for the emo- 
tions, and those not his countrymen are not borne 
on with him by the power of his language. A 
foreigner needs to study it to grasp all he would 
convey, but at the same time is impressed with the 
truthfulness of his conceptions and dignity of expres- 
sion. His similes are often charming and the book 
has sterling merit, and will strengthen the excep- 
tional fame the author possesses in this country. 


Angela, by Spielhagen, is a marked contrast in 
style to the above-mentioned novel by Ebers. It is 
light and graceful, and in its purity and simplicity 
to be warmly recommended to those studying Ger- 
man. The plot is not very original, and rather 
diffuse, but nevertheless holds the attention. There 
is a variety of characters—one, Lady Ballycastle, 
being described in a grotesquely humorous manner 
peculiar to foreigners attempting to convey English 
oddities. Angela, if not the strongest of Spielhagen’s 
novels, is one to be thoroughly enjoyed by American 
readers. Received from C. Schonhof, Boston, Mass. 


Shakspeare’s Czesar.—lIt was a saying in the 
sixteenth century that there were two Charles V.: 
one made by Nature, and one by Titian. Perhaps the 
same thing might be said of every historical person- 
age that Shakspeare has delineated; there are two: 


one presented by History, and one by Shakspeare. 
In nearly every instance his sketches are what we 
would term historically correct, so far as a strict 
adherence to historical statement of facts can make 
them so: but they are so much more than historically 


correct—they are so wondrously life-like. History 
gives us but a mere outline of any particular char- 
acter; we are too apt to have the picture only in 
the silhouette form, either all light or all shadow. 
Seldom indeed do we know these historical person- 
ages as simple men or women ; as presented by the 
partisan chronicler, they appear either a little less or 
a little more than human. It requires the genius of 
Shakspeare or the conscientious faithfulness of such 
a biographer as Mrs, Gaskell or Boswell to breathe 
into these images the breath of life, and make of 
them men and women whom we know to be of like 
passions with ourselves, and whom therefore we can 
comprehend and love. The play of “ Julius Czsar” 
is a good illustration of this. Who but Shakspeare 
could have placed us common-place people of the 
nineteenth century so thoroughly in sympathy with 
an age utterly unlike our own? An age in which 
everything was in extremes, when there were no 
quietists and positively no moderate men, would be 
most enigmatical for us, were it not for that revivify- 
ing genius which has brought it back within the 
realms of the real. What he has done for the age 
itself, he has done pre-eminently for the man Julius 
Ceesar. 





History presents Czesar to us as a general, or an 
intriguer for power only; we see him simply as he 
poses for the public eye; we know what he said on 
this occasion and what he did on that. But it was 
reserved for Shakspeare to tell us what he was and 
how he felt; to make our actual acquaintance with 
him as a man—a possibility. In every history of 
Cesar that I have read, including his own commen- 
taries, he appears like some gigantic shadow, and 
his figure is impressive indeed, but somewhat vague. 
How completely is all this changed when the magic 
wand of Shakspeare touches him; that touch is his 
accolade. At once and forever he is received into 
the full dignity and vivid reality of his order; he is 
made a man, and we know him almost as we know 
one another. It seems an extravagant thing to say 
of such a limited sketch, but I will risk the assertion, 
that but for Shakspeare’s clear-cut picture of him, 
we should never have known and felt for Czesar as 
we now do. By that indefinable faculty of sym- 
pathy which he possessed in such an eminent de- 
gree, Shakspeare had the ability to throw himself 
completely into whatever character he was describ- 
ing; given the natural disposition and surroundings 
of a man, he knew intuitively just what that man 
would feel or say or do on any special occasion, 
because he knew what he himself would do if simi- 
larly placed. It was not so much a projecting of 
himself into the character, as it was allowing the 
character to take complete possession of him; for 
his self-consciousness is so utterly lost in the inten- 
sity of his sympathy, that there is absolutely nothing 
subjective in his representations. For the time being 
Shakspeare has no independent existence, but zs the 
man or woman he portrays. Some one has observed, 
that in everything Byron has written we see Byron, 
the resentful misanthrope, the cynical man of intense 
passion and morbid melancholy, ‘ Cain,” “ Man- 
fred,’”’ “‘ Childe Harold,’ all are but other names for 
Byron, so ubiquitous is his self-consciousness. So 
is it with almost all poets, but so is it mot with 
Shakspeare. We do not discover him behind the 
mask, for there is no mask ; his characters are living, 
breathing men and women. We never see him in 
any play he has written; for the moment he is 
Lear, Othello, or Cesar. So it is that they appear 
to us as veritable flesh and blood, not merely as 
soulless tenements of painted dust. It is Shakspeare 
who makes us see “the angry spot that glows on 
Ceesar’s brow;’’ the little fact of Czesar’s partial 
deafness is impressed upon us: ‘*Come upon my 
right side, for this ear is deaf.” We see him a man 
of “feeble temper,”’ a victim of epilepsy, foaming at 
the mouth and speechless. Later we see him drink- 
ing wine with his friends, and joking with his reck- 
less favorite, Antony. We see him donning his robe, 
that robe which we learn to love and almost regard 
as a sentient thing, when Antony tells us “through 
this rent the well-beloved Brutus stabbed.’’ So 
much for the outward man so vividly presented ; 
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but our insight goes much deeper, for Shakspeare 
shows us the man’s mind as historians never do. 
He is suspicious: “* Yond Cassius has a lean and 
hungry look: he thinks too much. Such men are 
dangerous.” He is public-spirited: “‘ What touches 
us ourselves shall be last served.’ He is supersti- 
tious: “* What say the augurers?” ‘ Thrice hath 


Calphurnia in her sleep cried out, Help! ho! they | 


murder Cesar!” He is polite: “I thank you for 
your pains and courtesy; I am to blame to be thus 
waited for.” He is positive: ‘‘ Know Cesar doth 
no wrong. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel?’”? He 
is philosophical and somewhat of a fatalist, as per- 
sons who think deeply are apt to be: “‘ What can be 
avoided whose ends are purposed by the mighty 


gods?” ‘Death, the necessary end, will come when 
| it will come.” He is brave and full of a sublime 
| faith in himself: “The things that threatened me 
| ne’er looked but on my back.” ‘ Wilt thou lift up 
Olympus?” Always I am Cesar!’’ And, alas! 
| he was ambitious: “ He put the coronet by; but, for 
all that, he would fain have had it.” By such 
inimitable touches does Shakspeare present to us the 
man Czesar as history can never do. Our wonder is 
enhanced when we remember that such noble work 
is done for a character subordinate in the play, for 
Cesar is far from being the hero, Antony and Brutus 
both being much more prominent, and Brutus un- 
questionably the author’s favorite, ‘the noblest 
Roman of them all.” R.A. C. 


| 
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The Neo-Greek costume, one of the latest zesthetic 
ideas, combines the classic characteristics with the 
requirements of modern fashion. It is composed of 
pale-blue cashmere, draped over a train of white 
cashmere, and trimmed with gold embroidery done 
in Greek key pattern. The blue bodice has trans- 
parent sleeves of white pineapple silk, opened in 
diamond spaces on the outer arm, and edged with 
gilt braid. The pointed Greek apron is sewn per- 
manently to the waist, and the back has softly 
draped square breadths falling two on the square 
train of white cashmere. Pleatings of white satin 
are at the foot; white pineapple silk is gathered in- 
side the square neck. Etruscan gold necklace and 
bracelet, reproductions of the gold ornaments exca- 
vated by Professor Schliemann, should be worn with 
this costume. 


The Viennese Society of Artists will hold an exhi- 
bition from April 1 to September 30, 1882, of the 
most notable works of art—national and foreign— 
that have been produced since 1873. The entries 
will include works of architecture, sculpture, die- 


sinking, painting, and drawing, as well as those of | 


the various arts of reproduction. A series of prize 
medals will be given to the most prominent of the 
exhibitors, under the award of a jury. 


In addition | 


tured or relieved work, of all sizes, engravings, 
medal engravings, die-sinking, in all materials, un- 
burnt clay excepted; (c) Painting: paintings in oil 
or water-colors—miniature, crayons, pastel, draw- 
ings, and glass-stainings; (@) Engravings: steel or 
copper plates, etchings, xylographs (chromos ex- 
cepted). 

All objects under the head ¢ and d must be sent 
in a fit condition for exhibition; viz., paintings in 
oil-colors and glass paintings in frames, all others in 
glazed frames. Oval and round frames, as well as 
those with chamfered corners, are excluded, unless 
they are fixed on a rectangular board. 

No more than three works of the same description 
can be received from an artist, except by previous 
agreement. Should any work be of very large size, 
and weigh more than two hundred kilogrammes, it is 
requested that information be given to the committee 
before sending it to Vienna, 

With the sole exception of works of the graphic 
arts and of drawings and pictures in water-colors for 
| engraving purposes, all copies, even if executed in 

a manner or material differing from that of the orig- 

inal, are excluded. Nor will any work of art be 
| accepted whose subject or form could be found in- 
convenient or incompatible with the regards due to 
the public. 





to these and the “ Beichl’s Artists’ Prize,’”’ the Arch- | 


duke Charles Louis has presented three gold prize | 


medals for competition. 

The exhibition will embrace the following mate- 
rial: (a2) Architecture, sketches, plans, elevations, 
models, and details of architectural subjects just 
sufficient to illustrate the idea, and executed (ground 
plans especially) on the smallest scale. Photo- 
graphic reductions of the same are admissible; 
these works must be stretched, mounted, and 
framed; (4) Sculpture: every description of sculp- 


Mr. Wilson MacDonald, who has returnéd to 
New York from Cleveland, after finishing his bust 
| of General Garfield, is about casting copies in bronze 
with much assurance of success and appreciation. 


The new Minister of Fine Arts in France, M. 
Proust, will engage famous critics as lecturers, seve- 
ral times a week, in the halls of the Louvre, on art 
topics, among whom Renan, Taine, and Blanc will 
probably appear. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce’s picture, “ The 
Decapitation of John the Baptist,’ has received 
the reward of $300 offered by the Philadelphia 
Academy for the best work containing not less 
than two figures included in its present exhibition. 


Miss Blanche Nevin, the sculptress, whose, 
«« Eve’? was so justly admired at the late Centennial 
Exhibition, and who was chosen to make the statue 
of General Muhlenberg, which is to be contributed 
by Pennsylvania to the national capital, has repre- 
sented her subject in the act of throwing off his 
parson’s gown and disclosing his uniform. 


Greek Vases.—The designs on Greek painted 
vases formed the subject of a lecture recently deliv- 
ered by Mr. Newton at the University College, 
London. These vases form a distinct branch of 
fictile or ceramic art; the designs with which they 
are decorated may, therefore, be called specimens of 
ceramography. The earliest example of such designs 
carries us back to the remote period of Hellenic, and, 
perhaps, of pre-Hellenic civilization. In the rudest 
of these specimens, found at Athens, Mycenz, and 
Rhodes, the human figure rarely occurs, or, if rep- 
resented, is drawn as a child might draw it. A 
large class of this early pottery is ornamented either 
with geometrical or floral patterns. Next comes 
the style now called Asiatic, because believed to 
come from a Babylonian or Assyrian source. In 
this style, zones of animals, with occasional winged 
monsters, encircle the vase, and in the blank spaces 
between these animals are flowers and symbols. As 
drawing improves in this style, the human figure is 
introduced with something like dramatic action, and 
the subject represented is explained by names written 
over the figures. 

This phase of ceramography is illustrated by a 
design on a Rhodian vase representing a scene from 
the Trojan war, in which Hector and Menelaus are 
fighting over the body of Euphorbus. In thé next 
stage of the art the figures are painted in black on 
a red ground, the details of anatomy and other 
inner markings being rendered by the incised lines 
and conventional colors. The drawing in this style 
is generally harsh and full of archaic mannerism. 


ground of the picture black, the figures being red, 





seen in the British Museum—a Rhodian cup, inside 
which is painted Aphrodite riding ona swan. This 
vase is probably of the time of Phidias. Both in 
the monochrome style, with red figures, and in the 
contemporary polychrome style, there is no attempt 
at chiaroscuro, and yet the painters who decorated 
these vases were the contemporaries of Apollodorus, 
Zeuxis, Parrhasios, Pausias, by whom, as we know 
from Pliny, chiaroscuro was gradually developed by 
a series of steps. The reason why this improvement 
in the art of painting so little affected ceramography 
is mainly that the convex or concave surface of the 
vase was better adapted to a design kept very flat 
than to one which by chiaroscuro suggested the 
idea of relief, and because in the great age of art 
the composition of the vase picture was determined 
in most cases by the form of the vase itself, which 
was regarded, like the triangular space of a pedi- 
ment, as an architectural necessity. 

The absence of chiaroscuro, again, led the vase 
painter in the best period to avoid complicated fore- 
shortening and groupings; the face is generally seen 
in profile, and the figures are kept in one plane. In 
the contemporary polychrome styles, the colors are 
harmoniously combined, but not modified by light. 
About the time of Alexander the Great, when the 
eye of the Greeks was dazzled by the splendid 
coloring of Appelles, and increased private wealth 
led to a more sumptuous style of decoration, several 
innovations were made in vase-painting. The designs 
with red figures we find introduce gilding, and here 
and there a figure in white. Other colors were 
introduced in the accessory details. One of the 
finer examples in this style is a vase from Camirus, 
in Rhodes, representing Thetis carried off by Peleus, 
in which the wings of Eros are painted blue, and 
the mantle of Thetis sea-green. The drawing of 
this vase is most masterly. 

In this and the subsequent Hellenistic period, we 
find vases of immense size, on which are painted 
designs in several planes; from the absence of 
aerial perspective the more distant figures appear to 
be higher up in the picture than the nearer ones; 
rising ground is indicated by irregular lines of dots, 
but there is no attempt to represent landscape except 


| by conventional adjuncts, such as a single tree to 
A further change was introduced by making the | 


represent a forest. In the latter specimens of this 


| style, the drawing, though showing great facility 


with inner markings drawn in faint lines of a deeper | 


tint of red. 
picked out with other colors; but, as the predomi- 


nant color was red, these designs may be called 


Small details and accessories were | 


monochrome. This style probably began as early as | 


the time of Polygnotus or earlier, and continued 
until the time of Alexander the Great. At Athens 
and in Sicily and in a few other places we meet 
with another contemporary style of vase-painting, 
in which the figures are painted in several colors on 
a white ground, 

A very beautiful specimen of this style is to be 


and dexterity, is often careless and faulty, and the 
types are effeminate. With regard to. the subjects of 
vase pictures, we find in the earlier style a prefer- 
ence for scenes of war and the chase, and recognize 
many subjects from the Homeric and Cyclic poems; 
in the finest period of art these subjects still recur, 
together with many other myths not previously 
familiar to us, because not celebrated in extant clas- 


| sical literature. Agonistic scenes were also abundant 


i 


in this period. In the later style of the Hellenistic 
period there is a preference for more effeminate sub- 


jects taken from Dionysiac or Erotic myths. 
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Patches in History.— 
“From fatches justly placed they borrow graces.”” 
Gay (1717). 


Among the various paraphernalia pertaining to by- 
gone fashions, which require some few moments’ con- 


sideration and no little ingenuity ere a feasible use | 
can be assigned to them, may be included the tiny | 


receptacle wherein beauty was wont to carry the 
quaintly shaped pieces of black adhesive silk, yclept 
‘*patches,” with which it was once considered de 
rigueur to bedizen the face. The patch-box was 


generally of an oval shape, an inch or two in length, | 
fashioned sometimes in silver, more often of pale | 


pink or faintest blue china or enamel mounted in 
gilt. The lid, inscribed as to its top with a motto 
or scroll of flowers, on being raised displayed a 


miniature mirror, by the aid of which fresh beauty- | 


with postilions; on each side of the face a crescent; 
on one side of the mouth a star; while the chin is 
decorated with a plain circular patch. This figure 
forms a most appropriate illustration to the follow- 
ing lines published some few years after: 


“* Her patches were of every cut, 
For pimples or for scars ; 
Here’s all the wandering planets’ signs, 
And some of the fixed stars, 
Already gummed to make them stick— 
They need no other sky.’’—** Wit Restored” (1658). 


Pepys in his “ Diary,’’ under date 4th Nov., 1660, 
writes: “*My wife seemed very pretty to-day, it 
being the first time I had given her leave to wear a 
black patch.”? Not quite such an admirer of the 


| custom was the inquisitive detractor, who perti- 
| nently asks: 


spots might be affixed, or the adhesion of those | 


already placed satisfactorily ascertained. 


The origin of the “patch” is somewhat curious, | 


and it may perhaps prove interesting to those who 


have never considered it in any other light than as | 


a means of enhancing the fairness of a clear com- 


plexion, or giving prominence to an already too 


dangerous dimple, to learn that it was adopted by 


the French éégantes of the time of Louis XIV.,, | 


with the idea of affording consolation to a princess 
the comeliness of whose face was marred by an 
unsightly eruption. “In the invention of black 


patches the French showed their witty pride, which | 


could so cunningly turn blotches into beauty, and 
make uglinesse handsome; yet, in point of phantas- 
ticalnesse, we may excuse that nation, as having 


taken up the fashion rather for necessity than noy- 


elty, inasmuch as those French Pimples have need 
of a French Plaister.”” Such being the opinion of 
an English writer on the subject, it is not surprising 
to find that much horror and indignation were ex- 
pressed by the moralists of the age when, towards 
the close of the reign of Charles I., the fashion 
came into vogue in England, and on the cheeks 
and the forehead, at the corners of the mouth, and 


“Hath Beauty, think you, lustre from these spots ? 
Is paper whiter when it stands in blots 2?” 


The reasons advanced against the fashion were 
numerous and varied, some of a jocose, others of a 
semi-superstitious nature. It was alleged that “a 
woman the more curious she is about her face, the 
more careless about her house; the repairing of the 
one being the ruining of the other.” Mothers were 
cautioned against the pernicious practice lest their 
children should be terrified at their faces, and take 
them for spotted serpents; and solemn was the tone 
adopted in the following warning: 


** Proud fools with spots their faces patch, 
Thinking God’s work to mend ; 
But, being dead, God knows them not— 
To Pluto they must wend.” 


But, spite of censure and ridicule, the patch still 


| maintained its place upon fair cheeks, and twenty ~ 
| years later on we find it still being held up to repro- 


even upon the nose, were placed beauty-spots, fan- | 
tastically cut into the shapes of comets, suns, moons, | 


etc. Each patch had its own distinctive name—the 
one placed near the corner of the eye was termed 
the “ passionate,” that on the middle of the cheek 
the “ gallant,” that upon the nose the “ impudent,”’ 
that near the lips the “ coquette,’’ while the one 
placed over a pimple was known as the “ récéleuse.” 

There is a curious wood-cut in Bulwer’s ‘* Man 
Deformed’”’ (A.D. 1650), representing a lady’s face 
patched after the fashion of the day. On the fore- 
head is : coach, with a coachman and two horses 

30 





bation; declared “the very token of death;” and 
the still favorite chariot and horses is referred to 
and likened to ‘‘a mourning coach and horses all 
in black, plying upon the forehead, ready harnessed 
to whirl its wearer to Acheron.” 

In the year 1711 appears a letter to the Spectator, 
bearing the appropriate motto, “Good taste and 
nature always speak the same,” purporting to ema- 
nate from an Indian king while on his travels in 
England, in which letter the beauty of the women is 
expatiated upon, it being remarked that it would be 
all the greater were it not for the little black spots 
which break out in their faces, assuming at times 
the oddest shapes, disappearing from one place in 
the morning, only to reappear on another in the 
afternoon. It was during this period, when party 
spirit ran high, that the ladies were even strongly 
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affected by it, and the patch became quite a factor in 
the political world—the Whigs patching on one side 
of the face, the Tories on the reverse; though it was 
humorously hinted that ‘‘ the men, whose hearts were 
aimed at, were very often the occasion that one side 
of the face was thus dishonored, and under a kind of 
disgrace, while the other was so much set off and 
adorned by the owner; and that the patches turned 
to the right or to the left, according to the principles 
of the man who was most in favor.’? In marked 
contrast, however, to these capricious coquettes is 
the conduct of a certain steadfast adherent to her 
party, who, it was rumored, stipulated before her 
marriage that, whatever the opinions of her husband 
might be, she should be permitted to patch on what- 
soever side she pleased, and took care to have this 
duty set forth in the marriage articles. 

Multifarious were the accomplishments imparted 
by the master of deportment to the fair damsels 
destined to shine in the fashionable world of the 
London of Queen Anne. Besides dancing, it was 
necessary that he should impart to them a particular 
behavior at the tea-table, and in presenting their 
snuff-box; teach them to twirl, slip, or flit a fan; 
and, lastly, to place patches to the best advantage, 
either for fat or lean, long or oval faces—*‘there 
being,’ complacently avers Mistress Rachel Watch- 
ful, “‘ more in these things than the world imagines.” 
And, doubtless, no little skill was required in manip- 


ulating the tiny pieces of black plaster, which happy 
knack was evidently not possessed by the unsophis- 
ticated nymph of whom Swift writes: 


** We begged her but to patch her face ; 
She never hit one proper place.”’ 


A more experienced “ patcher” was the frivolous 
wife in “ The Double Transformation,” for 


« Skilled in no other arts was she, 
But dressing, patching, repartee.”” 


Some half-century later, with the idea, obviously 
borrowed from Addison, of exhibiting English 
customs as viewed through foreign spectacles, Gold- 
smith published his ‘Chinese Letters.” Substi- 
tuting for the former’s supposititious Indian potentate 
a mythical Celestial, he proceeds to ridicule the still 
prevalent patching mania, concluding with the face- 
tious proposition of constructing a “ patch chart.” 
He writes, ‘* You'll have a better idea of their man- 
ner of placing these spots when I have finished a 
map of an English face patched up to the fashion.” 

The long reign permitted to this fashionable 
foible was now drawing to a close, and may be said 
to have terminated with the last century. The 
beauty-spot is now as much a thing of the past as 
the bag-wig; though, as the memory of the queue is 
still perpetuated in the “ flash” or black-silk ribbon 
which flutters from the tunic collar of a gallant 
fusileer regiment, so does the ghost of the patch yet 





linger in the infinitesimal black dot seen even now 
at times on the dimpled chin of some daring blonde, 
recalling visions of the ‘*coach and horses,” the 
moons, crescents, and stars. 


L. R. 


Women of To-day and Yesterday.—The 
woman of yesterday and the women of to-day—what 
a vast difference between them! What would our 
great-grandmothers, or even grandmothers say, if 
they could see the women of the present? Their 
feelings would most assuredly receive a great shock. 
They would think the world had turned upside 
down, and would hail with disgust the announce- 
ment that women were no longer going to sit at 
home idle, but were going to be uf and doing— 
either working for their own living, or for the good 
of others, as circumstances indicated. Our grand- 
mothers thought it was a woman’s place to marry, 
and most assiduously look after her house, husband, 
and children. We of the present period agree most 
cordially with this sentiment, but with the addenda 
that, if she has more than sufficient time in which to 
practice the above virtues (and she generally has), 
she should help also in some work outside her own 
home, in preference to always giving that time to 
reading novels or encouraging gossip. But, what- 
ever our grandmothers may have wished or planned 
for us, it is quite certain that all women cannot 
marry. What, then, are they to do, shorn as they 
are, poor things! of all domestic duties? Are they 
to sit idle at home with their hands before them, or 
merely playing with a little useless tatting or knit- 
ting, because it is not decorous for them to bestir 
themselves, even if it is for their own benefit or for 
the good of their fellow-creatures? Happily, they 
have decided otherwise, and now on all sides women 
are taking an active part in work of every kind. 
They see a wide field before them, which is crying 
out to be plowed up and sown with good seed, 
and many are marching bravely towards it, with 
plowshare in hand. The fact, then, must be ac- 
cepted, that the majority of single women have no 
intention of remaining idle, and they are to be con- 
gratulated, for they will be saved a miserable life; 
for many and many old maids of the past led 
wretched lives, and were always considered as a 
crabby, cantankerous, and disappointed class; or else 
a race of busybodies, whose gossip from house to 
house did much harm. But they had nothing else 
to do, and could not be blamed, although such a 
state of things brought home to many the old rhyme, 
‘‘ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do.” 

But now women have no time to be sour and cross 
from ennui, nor have they the time to earn the title 
of “ gossips ;’’ and very fortunate this is, both for 
themselves and for those around them. They have 
awakened to the fact that they are responsible beings, 
and consequently the competition for work is great 
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and severe; but it is a far more enviable state of 
affairs than the thought of the work-house, which in 
by-gone days was the goal of many women, Honest 
work must commend itself to all, and much it is to 
be wondered that this was not acknowledged by 
women sooner than it was. Still, it must be con- 
fessed that it was difficult to take the first plunge, 
and not to succumb in the struggle that followed ; 
but woman ultimately came out victorious, and it is 
now no longer designated as unwomanly or unlady- 
like for being profitably employed. 
M. G. 


Domestic Misery.—No unhappiness in life is 
equal to unhappiness at home. All other personal 
miseries can be better borne than the terrible mis- 
fortune of domestic disunion, and none so com- 
pletely demoralize the nature. The anguish of 
disease itself is modified, ameliorated, even rendered 
blessed, by the tender touch, the dear presence of 
the sympathetic beloved; and loss of fortune is not 
loss of happiness where family love is left. But the 
want of that love is not to be supplied by anything 
else on earth. Health, fortune, success, nothing has 
its full savor when the home is unhappy; and the 
greatest triumphs out-of-doors are of no avail to 
cheer the sinking heart when the misery within has 
to be encountered. What utter wretchedness dogs 
the steps of the man or woman all of whose happi- 
ness lies without, and whose unhappiness is within! 
What a mere hollow pretense is the life of such a 
one—what a miserable comedy acted on the living 
theatre, and as unreal as any put on the mimic 
stage! To go out and be caressed, to have one’s 
name passed from lip to lip as a name of honor— 
a name which makes a man proud when he can say, 
“TI know him;” “I have spoken to her.’’ To be 
supposed gifted with home happiness because held in 
public honor; and then to go back, Cinderella-like, 
to the ashes.of the domestic hearth, there to sit in 
the midst of contention, disunion, and despair— 
what life can equal the misery of this? None; not 
even imprisonment, nor banishment, nor poverty, 
nor ruin—nothing has the force of misery which 
lies in the fact of domestic discord. No wonder 
that strong men break down under the strain, that 
ardent women fling all social honor, all personal 
self-respect and self-restraint, to the winds, and go 
off into the wilderness to escape from the torture of 
such a life. 

But how much there is of it! how much there 
has always been! Many a great career has been 
checked, many a noble existence ruined, by this 
want of harmony and happiness at home; and 
history is full of the lives of great men who were 
demi-gods and heroes to all but their wives. To 
Xantippe, Socrates was only a tiresome old proser, 
who kept the dinner waiting and the house open 
after lawful hours. Milton was a bad provider; 
and Andrea del Sarto had the misfortune to love a 


woman who wanted money more than love, and the 
admiration of many rather than the devotion of 
one, and so by this misfortune he came to his ruin 
and untimely death. These are just three out of 
hundreds; and our private experience adds to the 
testimony of history, and gives us examples without 
number of homes where the rule is that of discord, 
and love, happiness, content, harmony, are all con- 
spicuous by their absence. How many young men 
have flung up all that they have inherited, and 
gone off to the wilds of California or Australia, 
simply to escape from the miserable life of home! 
How many nice girls have married the first man 
who asked them because their father made their 
mother and themselves equally unhappy, or their 
mother’s temper was more than they could bear! 
And how often this thing runs in families, and 
sister after sister marries into misery, brother after 
brother repeats the sad story of the parents, and 
takes to his home one who somehow is never able to 
niche herself into his heart. For, indeed, one of the 
greatest evils of wrongdoing is the strange way in 
which its example fructifies; and the misfortunes, 
as well as the vices of a family, recur themselves 
generation after generation, like the banded feathers 
of a bird or the colored bracts of a flower; and just 
as some families are famous for their happy mar- 
riages, so are others as notorious for their unhappy 
ones; and history repeats itself in homes as in 
empires, in human life as in natural development. 
But what is to be done when a mistake has been 
made, and two people, “‘ who have tied that knot 
with their tongues which they cannot unloose with 
their teeth,” have tied it to their mutual sorrow ? 
Patience and long-suffering, and wearing the pinch- 
ing shoe until it is worn easy, are counsels of per- 
fection which poor frail flesh and blood cannot 
always attain. If it could, then there would be no 
need to dilate on the thing at all. We do not write 
moral treatises on the pain of headache because 
headaches have to be borne whether they are painful 
or not—whether the physician can cure them or not. 
But domestic misery, and more especially the misery 
of unhappy marriage, is not a constant fact, like 
headache; and there are some who will not bear it, 
and some who do not know how. We cannot 
greatly wonder, nor over-harshly blame, those who 
fling down the burden prematurely, and take back 
with a strong hand the freedom they had given up 
with a weak one. It is such exquisite torture to live 
on year by year with only dissension as the third at 
the board—with disunion, want of harmony, active 
discord, as the accompaniments to the echs of the 
epithalamium! And it seems so hopeless, as well 
as so useless, and it degrades the nature so much as 
well as ruining the joy of life! No one living 
in married wretchedness lives up to the best of his 
or her morals. It is impossible. For even patience 
is not the best thing in life, and active well-doing 
| counts before passive endurance. Yet what can be 
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done? The children stand between the uncongenial 
pair as bonds which cannot be riven asunder without 
the loss of the very heart’s blood. They belong to 
each alike, and both have equal rights. Thus— 
save in the case of gross and actual vice, contact 
with which would damage their future and stain the 
purity of their souls—one parent has not the right 
to take them from the other, nor yet the right to 
leave them. People say, and with truth so far as it 
goes, that it is better for the children themselves to 
be brought up in love and harmony by one parent 
rather than in the midst of quarrels and contentions 
by both. So it is; but there is always the possibil- 
ity of improvement—always the feeling that, until 
the boats are burned behind and the bridges are 
broken down, the way of retreat from evil is open, 
and that we can go back in our steps and escape 
from this zmfasse of wrong wherein we find our- 
selves. We live in the hope of miracles of a moral 
kind; but when we have separated, that hope is at 
at an end and the possibility of reform, of retreat, 
is cut off. That which was alterable, fluid even, 
has become now crystallized for all time, and the 
marring of things can never more be mended. It 
is an awful alternative. Terrible as a home of 
misery and dissension is, this formal separation, 
where there are children, is almost more terrible to 
contemplate; and the moral zmfasse grows darker, 
narrower, and more rugged. Where there are no 


children, and the marriage is simply the association 
of the two, without resulting duties or ties, then 
the way is clearer. 


They have only themselves to 
consider, only their own ideas of what is best for 
both to consult; and if they choose to separate 
rather than live together in utter wretchedness and 
strife, they have the power both by nature and the 
law. The woman'will suffer in repute as a matter 
of course. It will be supposed that her temper, if 
not her levity or worse, alone made the married life 
intolerable; and she must expect to have all her 
future conduct criticised in an unfriendly spirit and 
regarded with disapproving eyes. She is on the 
horns of a dilemma, whichever way she turns, and 
must make up her mind either to live in her house 
miserably, or to live outside it with a certain loss of 
fine repute, of highest honor. 

It would be writing a tractate on human nature in 
the gross were we to speak of the reasons which 
make marriages unhappy and shipwreck domestic 
life. For all that goes to make men, goes to the 
destruction of the home when the currents set that 
way. Jealousy is one cause; but we are bound by 
truth to say that women are incomparably more 
jealous than men, and that where one marriage is 
rendered unhappy by this insanity on the part of 
the husband, a dozen are destroyed through the 
jealous folly of the wife. And after jealousy comes 
irritability, impatience with small troubies, a worry- 
ing and uneasy disposition, and the fatal habit of 
“nagging.” Some people can never let a thing 





drop; they do not know how to bury their dead, 
but, like the terrible victim of Eugene Aram, for- 
ever uncover them by some gust of passion or by 
some withering away of love, some running dry of 
patience; so that they turn up again at all times 
and in all places, and cannot be finally laid. This 
habit of going back on past pains, or worrying 
about future and problematical troubles, does a great 
deal towards making a marriage unsuccessful and a 
home unhappy. And the petty pin-pricks of con- 
stant irritability do the like. 

Men learn sometimes to disregard these small 
annoyances, as they learn to sleep under the sound 
of a waterfall or the hammering of a brazier; but 
sometimes they do not, and then the constant 
dropping wears away the granite, and their patience 
goes to pieces with their happiness and their love. 
Grave faults, such as extravagance, drink, flirting, 
gambling, or the like, are of course reason enough 
why the marriage should come to the ground. 
There are causes which make work for the lawyers, 
and supply the daily press with questionable matter ; 
and of these not many will say that a man or 
woman ought to bear the horrid yoke in patience, 
and without seeking the relief which is afforded by 
the law from faults which sap the whole honor 
and happiness and meaning of home and marriage. 

But apart from the major, and even less than the 
minor faults, stands that formless but most potent 
executioner—incompatibility of temper. It is no 
one’s fault. Each miserable creature uncongenially 
yoked is excellent in his and her own way, only 
their ways do not suit, and their excellences are 
rendered null and void in consequence. These are 
of the mysteries of life. No one knows how it 
comes to pass that two such nice dear people as 
these are to every one else should be such torments 
to each other. “I could live with him,” say 
friendly women with hearts full of blame for the 
wife who cannot. ‘I should knew how to manage 
her,’’ say admiring men, thinking the husband who 
has missed his way a muff, if not a brute, because of 
his ill-success. No one knows where the hitch 
lies; perhaps the two immediately concerned could 
scarcely explain it. Anyhow, it is there. These 
two dear creatures to all the world, these two doves 
when outside their own housedoor, are transformed 
into kites and furies when within; and there we 
leave them. It is a mystery and a tragedy in one; 
but human life is full of such things, and we have 
to accept what we do not understand. The only 
cure for this strange mystery is for both to be patient 
and forbearing—both to be gentle and complying ; 
but if they were this, there would be then no 
unhappiness to speak of, and no domestic misery 
to cure. 


Our Aims in Life.—That the power over us of 
the age we live in is enormous, has passed into a 
truism. Few are the individuals who can escape 
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from what Mr. Matthew Arnold, in one of his | 


sweetest and most pathetic laments, has called 


*« Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 
The stupefying power.”’ 


The advice wise folks would offer, that, to escape 


from the influences of our age, we need simply keep 


unsatisfactory results. In the main, we must submit 
to the ideas and enthusiasms that move our coevals. 


The sources that stimulate their energies must affect | 


the current of those spent in sequestered paths; 


of a generation bewildered by the hurrying progress 
of science. Curious outlook of one cast adrift from 
ancient moorings, whose life is emptied of old con- 
victions ! 

We look back with some surprise upon the unin- 
quiring lives of our grandmothers. The stern faith 
that moulded their views of existence contrasts with 
our languid tolerance of all creeds; their impressive 
charities, with our reasoned humanitarianism ; their 
restricted round of housewifely interests, with our 
many-sided activities. 
that has set in towards new opinions; we have taken 
for our allegiance “culture, humanitarianism, and 
science,’ the three mottoes inscribed on the flag of 
our leaders. More picturesque, more philosophical 
and learned, our lives may appear to be; but are we 
not overtaken sometimes by the doubt that there is 
something of play-acting in our earnestness—that 
our art savyors of artifice, that our zeal is somewhat 
infirm of purpose, that our brains are muddled and 
we are altogether sick with a surfeit of undigested 
learning. All this has to an extent been changed 
by the rising of a new school that claims the atten- 
tion of the public, 

“Let us live beautifully,” says the apostle of 
estheticism. The vague ideal of life proposed by 
the zsthetic hero is scouted by practical Philistines, 
who see in the choice of a profession a definite 
motive supplied to existence}; yet the epigrammatic 
saying summaries one of the most distinct preoccu- 
pations of the present. Society has set its heart 
upon living beautifully, and its resolution has set 
astir the humbler currents that are fed from the 
main stream. To live as in a poem or in a picture 
is the determination of many lives. They set about 
achieving this in a business-like fashion; everything 
must be studiously artistic—our Christmas cards 
and our houses, our gowns and our poses. It is an 
all-absorbing aim to attain beauty; never was there 
such a hubbub raised on the important réle of pretty 
trifles. Unfortunately, it not unfrequently happens 


that the life-poem thus laboriously composed is one | 


exquisitely bound, but the verse of which is trashy ; 
the background to the picture thus painted is charm- 


ing, but then it is all background. The age that is | 


so busy manufacturing its idea of what beautiful 
living is has gone crazy upon culture. 


We are following the tide | 








| gardens. 


The word has been so liberally used, that its 


| meaning has got somewhat vague, as the effigy on a 


coin gets blurred by too long handling. True cul- 
ture is a discipline by which the individual becomes 
more complete and perfect—more receptive to im- 
pressions of beauty, pain, and joy—more responsive 


| to the passing emotions of the hours—more a man 
apart from its humors and tendencies, leads only to | 


and woman. Culture considered as a means to an 
end outside itself is a deceit. It must be self- 
centered. Nor is this elegant Epicureanism as 
is alleged. The evolution of a complete manhood 


| reached through the most rigid culture is the only 
everywhere there must now be felt the restlessness | 


true and lawful end of life. To make oneself is as 
inflexible a duty as it is to live for others. Self- 
denial, when it comes to self-undervaluing and 
despising, magnifies a virtue into a vice—a crime. 
The philosophy of life on the part of those who 
exist for culture in its best sense—not in its perverted 
meaning—is not the contemplation and enjoyment 
of art and nature merely; a gently melancholy 
appreciation of the world’s woes and travails; the 
Sybarite’s crumbled rose-leaf a consciousness of its 
pain; the keeping aloof from the squabbles of the 
mob ; but least of all is it a delicate relish from con- 
trasting the vulgarity of the multitude with the 
refinement of the cultured. 

True culture has a nobler philosophy of life. Its 
sympathies are world-wide; they reach down to 
the deepest miseries of human kind; its conscious- 


| ness of the hidden, mysterious principle that on 


every hand has wrought and still continues to pro- 


| duce suffering and decay is as poignant as it recog- 
| nizes its own might to remedy them futile; and the 
| objects of its contemplation are far loftier and purer 


and inspiring than the self-gratifying, Nirvana-like 
contemplation of natural or artistic beauty. It is 
not, to adapt the quaint imagery of an old divine, | 
making ourselves fine weeds jn the Lord’s garden ; 
but really and truly the nourishment of a thrifty 
flower whose rich yield is to the increase of his 
glory. : 

It is remarkable that in no walk of life has the 
most sterling work been achieved by the over- 
cultured, but by those whose every activity has been 
made subservient to a dominant purpose. The creed 


| of the zsthetics, that makes beauty of such para- 
| mount importance, is enervating in principle. Its 


more or less expressed tenets would make humanity 
become like a finely-strung musical instrument, capa- 


| ble of playing every tune, discoursing alike grandeur, 


frivolity, sin, passion, all tunes being :acceptable if 
only all are played beautifully. The apostles of 


| estheticism are eager to distribute the privileges of 


culture—falsely so-called—to all who are willing to 
receive them. Culture, quasi culture, is the panacea 


| they offer to every woe—the refreshment for every 


languor. We have a society for bringing beauty to 
the homes of the poor, decking the walls of their 
dingy abodes with paintings, and planting their 
We have two or three societies for giving 
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to the poor musical entertainments; our ladies of 
fashion go down on winter nights to sing and play 
to our mechanics. There is much that is civilizing | 
in all this; yet we question if at any time less really | 
beautiful work was achieved than at this time of the | 
babble of many tongues concerning the uses of | 
beauty. A&schylus, describing the effect of the 
beauty of Helen upon the inhabitants of Troy, as 
she entered the city, says, that on beholding her, over 
them there fell “like the calm of a windless sea.” 
It was the perfect satisfaction we experience before 
a completely beautiful thing. When the “ sculptured 
poem of the Parthenon ”’ rose before the eyes of men, 
might it not have been deemed as impertinent to 
have preached to them of the importance of beauty in 
their surroundings, as to have vaunted to a land 
watered by a mighty river the advantages of pos- 


sessing a small rivulet? If society has grown crazy |. 


upon this would-be culture, it has made charity fash- 
ionable. A gracious philanthropic hobby is part of 
every lady’s life. Our most brilliant entertainments 





are given for the sake of the afflicted.” Sickness, 
poverty, and old-age were never so well looked after 
as they are now. Our hospitals are models, our 
work-houses are improved, our poor schools are un- 
der able superintendence. But there is a change in | 
the spirit in which we minister to affliction. Pov- 
erty and suffering are no longer treated as legacies 
left to us by our Master—wan proxies of himself 
upon earth. They are distinct evils, to the rooting 
out of which we must apply our common sense and | 
energy. 

Between the inspiration of this false culture now | 


so much lauded and sought after, and the single de- 
votedness which it is claimed science calls forth, 
there may still be another aim to be reached. We 
should not say between, but above and beyond, The 
revelations of science may inspire unquestioned faith 
and unbounded confidence; but the self-abnegation 
which it demands is far from heroic. The hardy 
explorers of the hitherto untraversed realms of 
nature’s forces may come back laden with trophies; 
they are conquerors of enchanted dominions; but 
with our pride a fear mingles that the triumph of 
materalistic science involves our spiritual discrown- 
ment. 


“ But we, brought ferth and reared in hours 

Of change, alarm, surprise— 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 
What leisure to grow wise? 

Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 

The second wave succeeds before 
We have had time to breathe.”’ 


When, as time goes on, there is borne in upon us the 


| assurance that science does not touch our spiritual 


relationships—that, if intellectual standpoints have 
to be shifted, our intimate and mysterious connec- 
tion with the unseen world remains the same—then 
a new age will be born; an age when the true 
culture so briefly referred to will become the aim of 
each life. Upon individuals and the time will fall 
the calm that comes with a clearer vision; and life 
will be invested with the dignity that belongs to it 
only when our actions and our convictions are in 
harmony. A.C, 
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At Twilight.—It is twilight. The faithful dog | 
sits by the garden gate, waiting for somebody. | 
There is a business look in his eye, which the deep- | 
ening darkness conceals. Whom can he be waiting 
for? Over the fields gayly skips the happy lover. 
He has a pint of peanuts and a package of caramels | 
for Mary. So lightly he moves along, that his feet | 
seem scarcely to touch the daisy-dotted turf. He | 
sings as he goes, *’ Tis love, ’tis love that makes the | 
world go round.” A heart that feels like this is | 
better than riches. Observe the gate again. It is | 
there still, but the faithful dog is not, His fidelity | 
has been rewarded, The ground is littered with 
peanuts and caramels and shreds of pantaloons, and | 
the stars look down and wink just as they did at the | 
Chaldean shepherds. 


While playing his famous part of Rip Van Winkle 
at Chicago, Jefferson one night went to the theatre, 
tired out by a long day’s fishing. When the curtain 
rose on the third act, it disclosed the white-haired | 


Rip deep in his twenty years’ nap. Five, ten min- 
utes elapsed, but he did not waken. The audience 
grew impatient, and the prompter uneasy; he sup- 


| posed the great actor knew what he was about; 
| but this was carrying the realistic business a little too 


far. At length the gallery waxed uproarious, and 
yelled their delight at one of their number inquiring 
‘if there was going to be nineteen years more of 
this snooze business.’”’ At this point Jefferson snored 
audibly. Opening a small trap beneath the stage, 


| the prompter prodded Rip from below, only to see 


the sleepy comedian fumble in his pocket for an 
imaginary railway ticket, and hear him mutter, 
“Going clear through, conductor.” This -was too 
much for the prompter; he went at Rip with a big 
pin, and, with a loud shriek, that worthy sat up, 
wide awake to the situation. 


It Depends upon Circumstances.—The text 
was from Job, and read, “Skin for skin; yea, all 
that a man hath will he give for his life.” When 
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looking over the advance sheets, the proof-reader 
saw that a blunder of the most formidable kind had 
been committed, for Job was made to say, “ Yea, all 
that a man hath will he give for his wife.’”” He was 
a wise proof-reader, and one who had had a rather 
turbulent domestic experience, and he naturally 
shook his head when he read the words. He did 
not feel at liberty to make the necessary correction, 
but sent the sheets to the minister with a “ query ”’ 
against the passage, and this marginal note, “ This 
depends on circumstances.” 


For invective we have not met anything sharper 
than appears in the following: 

A gentleman in an Eastern State was waited on, 
one day, by a woman who had been several times 
confined in an asylum for the insane. She stated 
that she came to the city for the purpose of helping 
the low and outcast, the most miserable of humanity, 
and ‘asked the gentleman’s asssistance in making 
her mission known to certain persons of influence, 
and gaining their help. As he did not appear very 
enthusiastic in her cause, she turned to him as she 
was leaving the house, and said, with considerable 
force, ‘Sir, do you think I have been insane?” 
Upon his replying that it was sometimes necessary 
to believe what people said, she bade him a curt 
good-bye. Two or three days after, he received 
from her a letter which read as follows: “Sir, I 
came to your city feeling that I had a mission to the 
lowest and meanest of God’s creatures. I am satis- 
fied. I performed my mission, but I saw no person 
but you.” 


The Limekiln Club.—‘It am my painful 
dooty,”’ said the president as the meeting was called 
to order, ** to announce de fack dat Brudder Kanaby 
passed from airth away yesterday arternoon. He 
was known to amoas’ of us as Uncle Pete, an’ I be- 
lieve he has passed away widout leavin’ an inemy 
behind him. Who does not remember his white 
ha’r, wrinkled face, kindly voice, an’ good-natured 
smile? Who kin not remember his kin’ words and 
good deeds? Who eber axed him fur help dat he 
did not get it? 

‘An’ poo’ ole Uncle Peter am no mo’ among us! 
Some few of us war’ up dar’ when he breathed his 
last, an’ none of us will soon forgit how he passed 
away. When you see de cold, dead face at de 
funeral to-morrer, you will see dat it carries de same 
kin’ smile as in life. He died feelin’ dat he was 
gwine home. He was only a poo’ ole black man, 
not able to read or write, and all frew his life he had 
met wid sorrows an’ misfortunes. Men had told 
him dat he had no soul. Men had told him dat 
dere was no God. Men had laffed at him fur 
believin’ dar was a hereafter fur weary souls. An’ 
yit how did he die ? 

‘When de poo’ ole man realized dat de summons 
had come, his smile was like dat of a child’s. De 





prayer he made will ring in my ears foreber. In his 
heart, so soon to be still, he felt that his long y’ars 
of faith war’ ’bout to be rewarded. He had held 
fast through darkness and scoffin’ an’ trial an’ dis- 
pair, an’ now de reward was clus at han.’ Dar war’ 
tears in our eyes an’ we could not see, but we knew 
what we saw. If eber mortal eyes looked into 
heaben, dat curtain was lifted to him. Wid his 
hands clasped,—wid a heart puttin’ its trust in God 
to de las,’—wid a smile which showed nuffin’ but 
faith an’ trust, dis ole man slipped from the lovin’ 
hands around him, an’ jined de percession which am 
allus marchin’ from de shores of airth to de gates of 
glory. As many of you as can make it convenient 
will attend de funeral to-morror, and de janitor will 
see dat de wacant cha’r am decked wid crape fur de 
usual thirty days.” 

s * & & * * * x 

Giveadam Jones offered the following preamble 
and resolution : 

Whereas, It was generally understood by de cull’d 
race dat ole Mother Shipton was to eand up dis 
world on de last day of 1881; an’, 

Whereas, Sartin odder people have from time to 
time sot a day fur de gran’ smash to arrove, an’ de 
said gran’ smash didn’t take place; now, darfore, 

Resolved, Dat de cull’d race doan’ take no mo’ 
stock in sich prophecies an’ predickshuns, but dat 
dey ’tend strictly to bizness an’ let de world take 
car’ of herself, an’ eand up when she gits ready. 

The resolution was adopted without debate and 
accepted as the sentiments of the club. 


Epistolary Humor.—A gentleman of note wrote 
to a Mohammedan official for some statistics of the 
city in which he lived, and was thus politely re- 
buked for his inquisitiveness : 

“My ILLusTRIOUS FRIEND AND JOY OF MY 
Liver: The thing you ask of me is both difficult 
and useless. Although I have passed all my days 
in this place, I have never counted the houses, nor 
have I inquired into the number of inhabitants; and 
as to what one person loads on his mules, and the 
other stows away in the bottom of his ship, this is 
no business of mine. But above all, as to the pre- 
vious history of this city, Heaven only knows the 
amount of dirt and confusion that the infidels may 
have eaten before the coming of the sword of Islam. 
It were unprofitable for us to inquire into it. Omy 
soul! O my lamb! seek not after things which con- 
cern thee not. Thou comest unto us, and we wel- 
come thee; go in peace!’ 

A very different style was adopted by the manager 
of one of the great Indian railways, in addressing a 
subordinate given to indulge in needlessly strong 
language. 

‘Dear Sir,”’ wrote he, “it is with extreme regret 
that I have to bring to your notice that I observed 
very unprofessional conduct on your part this morn- 
ing when making atrial-trip. I allude to the abusive 
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language you used to the drivers and others. This 
I consider an unwarrantable assumption of my duties 
and functions, and I may say rights and privileges. 
Should you wish to abuse any of our emp/oyés, I 
think it will be best in future to do so in regular 
form, and I beg to point out what I consider this to 
be. You will please submit to me in writing the 
form of oath you wish to use; when, if it meets my 
approval, I shall at once sanction it; but if not, I 
shall refer the same to the directors; and in the 
course of a few weeks their decision will be known. 
Perhaps, to save time, it might be as well for you 
to submit a list of expletives generally in use by you, 
and I can then at once refer those to which I object 
to the directors for their decision. But, pending 
that, you will please to understand that all cursing 
and swearing at drivers and others engaged on the 
traffic arrangements in which you may wish to in- 
dulge must be done in writing, and through me. 
By adopting this course you will perceive how much 
responsibility you will save yourself, and how very 
much the business of the company will be expedited 
‘and its interests promoted.” 


A Sign of Talent.—* What are you going to make 
out of your boy Bill?” asked one Austin parent of 
another. 

“I think Bill will be a great sculptor,” was the 
reply. 

‘* Has he any talent that way ?”” 

“IT should say so. He chisels all the other boys 
out of their marbles.’’ 


The Aurist’s Watch.—Aurist to patient: We'll 
see directly what your difficulty of hearing arises 


from. 
watch. 

Lady: “ No.” 

Aurist, holding it nearer: ‘ Now, possibly ?” 

Lady: ‘ No.” 

Aurist, placing the watch closer to the patient’s 
ear: “* Well, now, at all events ?”’ 

Lady: * Not a sound.” 

Aurist: ‘‘ Why, you must be all but stone deaf! 
You surely can’t understand what I’m saying to 
you?” 

Lady: Indeed I can, I assure you ?” 

Aurist: “ But upon my word—” He looks at the 


Can you hear this tick?” holding out his 


watch, then puts it to his ear. ‘Oh, I beg ten thou- | 
sand pardons. The watch has not been wound up!”?. 


An American who saw the Passion play at Ober- 
ammergau is very sorry he went to that village a 
few days ago to see the principal characters. It 
disillusionized him in a very disagreeable fashion. 
He found the Virgin Mary digging potatoes ina 
field, barefooted, disheveled, and filthy; Mary Mag- 
dalene on her hands and knees, scrubbing a floor ; 
the personator of Christ carving ornaments, a mug 
half full of beer on a rough bench, while he was at 





the same time vigorously puffing a huge German 
pipe. In the village inn, kept by Herod, Nicode- 
mus, Pontius Pilate, Judas Iscariot, St. John, St. 
Peter, St. Matthew, Barabbas, and two or three of 
the centurions, with beer-mugs, were in discussion 
of the Passion play, and John and Judas, in a half- 
maudlin state, singing snatches from some of the 
choruses. 
. 

There is a class of peculiar people we sometimes 
observe at places of public resort, who endeavor by 
various means to make themselves remarkably con- 
spicuous, it may be in dress, conversation, or general 
behavior. At an agricultural fair in a country town, 
a country bumpkin, who for some time had been 
disturbing the company with his loud remarks, at 
last broke forth, ‘‘ Prize-cattle, indeed! Call these 
’ere prize-cattle? Why, they ain’t nothing to what 
our folks raised. You mayn’t think it, but my 
father raised the biggest calf of any man round our 
parts.” “Oh,” exclaimed a bystander, “ we have 
no doubt of that!” 


That the esthetes really value the ministry of 
humor, even when obliged to call to their aid that 
un-zesthetic of all quadrupeds, is fully demonstrated 
by the following : 

Lately two of the too-too clan attended a sale of 
pictures in Boston. They disputed the possession 
of a capital picture by a celebrated English painter, 
which faithfully represented an ass. Each seemed 
determined to outbid the other. Finally, one said, 
“ My dear sir, it is of no use, I shall not give in. 
The painting once belonged to my grandfather, and 
I intend to have it.” “Oh, in that case,” said 
his opponent, “J will give it up. I think you are 
fully entitled to it if it is one of your family por- 
traits.” 

This declaration of relationship to the rest of 
mankind on the part of the Boston esthete is not far 
removed from the repartee of the Yorkshire squire, 
who, being remonstrated with by his lord on the 
subject of providing poor hunting, in ‘I shall, in 
the future, make my appearance on a jackass,” 
replied, “Do, my good sir, by all means; then 
there’ll be a pair of ye.” 


Uncle Mose’s Wish.—Old Aunt Sukey, who 
lives on Austin avenue, Galveston, is known to be 
the stingiest woman of the city. Old Mose cut up 
a load of tough oak wood for her a few days ago, 
and she refused to pay him more than a quarter— 
about half the usual price. 

“ Aunt Sukey,” said Mose, “I wish you had been 
in de garden ob Eden, instead of Ebe.’’ 

‘* What do yer mean, Uncle Mose?” 

“‘ Nuffin’, ’cept you are so stingy, ef you had been 
Ebe yer would hab eat de hull apple yerself, and 
not gib Adam none, and he would ’a’ ’scaped de 
cuss.” 





